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IV 


APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


13,552/ 5 05. 


Treasury Chambers, 

24 th July , 1905. 


My Lord, 

I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury 
to inform you that They have been pleased to appoint a Committee to 
enquire into the work carried on by the Royal Hibernian Academy and the 
Metropolitan School of Art in Dublin, and to report whether any — and if 
so, what — measures should be taken in order to enable these institutions to 
serve more effectually the purposes for which they are maintained; and, 
understanding that you have expressed your willingness to serve thereon, 
They are pleased to nominate you to be Chairman of the Committee. 

I am to add that the following gentlemen have consented to serve 
on the Committee : — 

The Right Honble. The Earl of Westmeath; 

Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden ; 

Mr. Geokge C. V. Holmes, C.Y.O., C.B., Chairman of the 
Board of Works, Dublin; 

Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. H. P. Boland, of the Board of Works, Ireland, will act as 
Secretary. 

I am, My Lord, 

Your obedient Servant, 

VICTOR CAVENDISH. 

The Right Honble. The Lord Windsor, 

First Commissioner of Works. 
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INQUIRT INTO THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY AND 
THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OE ART IN DUBLIN. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
TREASURY. 


May it please Your Lordships : 

(1) We, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed “ to enquire into 
“the work carried on by the Royal Hibernian Academy and the Metro- 
politan School of Art in Dublin, and to report whether any, and, if so, 
"vhat measures should be taken in order to enable these Institutions to 
“serve more effectually the purposes for which they are maintained,” beg 
to submit this, our Report, for Your Lordships’ information. 

Section I. 

PROCEDURE. 

(2) Our sittings for the purpose of taking evidence on the subject of the 
Inquiry occupied five days, on four of which we sat consecutively in 
Dublin, and on the fifth in London, and during that period we examined 
nineteen witnesses. 

(3) Before proceeding to take evidence on the first day of our sittings we 
visited and inspected the premises of the Royal Hibernian Academy and 
Metropolitan School of Art. 

(4) We also considered applications made to us by the Press, and mem- 
bers of the public, to be present during the hearing of the evidence. We 
decided that, following precedent in previous similar cases, our inquiry 
should be conducted in private, but that, at the conclusion of each day s 
sitting, a short report should be issued to the Press giving the names of 
witnesses who had been examined. 

Order of Report. 

(5) In the following Report we shall first deal with the origin and func- 
tions of the Royal Hibernian Academy and Metropolitan School of Art, 
^d, having described the work at present carried on in both Institutions, 
a ud the relations existing between the Art Schools they each conduct, we 
shall state our proposals for the future, concluding with a summary of the 
recommendations we have agreed to make. 


Section II 

ORIGIN and functions of the two institutions 

Royal Hibernian Academy. 

(f)The Royal Hibernian Academy of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Die-w. 45-6. 
and Engravers was founded in 1823 under a Royal Charter of George the 
linrd, granted to “ incorporate the Artists of Ireland in manner and form 
as the Artists of Great Britain ” were then incorporated. 
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Drew, 46. 


Holmes, 3, 6, 7. 
Holmes, 20-1. 
Drew, 46-60 


Holmes, 3-6 
8 - 11 . 

Drew, 46. 


Guthrie, 367-8. 

Holmes, 3. 

Drew, 95-7. 
Drew, 47. 

Holmes, 3. 


Fletcher 1294. 


(7) Three years later the Academy acquired a building through th 
munificence of one of their members, Mr. Francis Johnston whose wif 
Anne, extended the premises by gift in 1830. In later years ’a Schoolroom 


for the study of the living model was erected over one of the Galleries and 
other works were carried out, to the total value of £1,000 nrovirlpd ul a- 
Thomas Jones, then President. ' P Dy blr 

(8) In view of the distress prevailing in 1823, the Artists of Ireland in 
petitioning for the grant of a Charter, expressed their reluctance to solicit 
any pecuniary assistance from the State at that juncture. In 1832, how- 
ever, the Academy received from Government a Grant of £300, and that 
sum has ever since been paid to them annually out of voted monies in aid 
of their expenses. From 1832 to 1858-9 this Grant formed the subject of 
a separate Vote of Parliament; from 1859-60 it was charged upon the 
Vote for the Science and Art Department (South Kensington), and so 
remained until 1896-7, when it was transferred to the Vote for Scientific 
Investigation, <fec., in which it is now annually provided for. 

(9) As the outcome of a desire on the part of the Academicians to 
increase the number of their membership, a new Charter for that purpose 
was obtained in 1861, which also prescribed the general procedure at 
elections, and empowered the making of such bye-laws as might be 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Under this Charter, and 
bye-laws made in pursuance of it, the work of the institution has since 
been carried on. 

(10) In 1872 expenditure, to the sum of £403, incurred in renewing the 
roof of one of the Galleries, was defrayed out of the Vote for Public Works 
and Buildings, Ireland, and this amount, with The annual grant of £300, 
represents the total aid which the Academy have received from Public 
Funds. 

(11) The functions of the Royal Hibernian Academy, as described in the 
Charter of 1861, consist in the “ better cultivation and advancement of the 
“ Fine Arts in Ireland.” The means, however, by which that object should 
be promoted were not laid down. Unlike the case of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, whose Charter was granted at a later period, neither of the 
Charters of the Hibernian Academy specifically required them to hold 
annual exhibitions of works of Art, or to conduct a Life School, and the 
State Grant was paid over, at least in the beginning, without any con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, at the outset of their career, the Academy followed 
the example of the older institution in London, and decided to hold exhibi- 
tions and to conduct a Life School for young students, and at the present 
day their Rules, made under the Charter of 1861, provide for the periorm- 
ance of those functions. Moreover, since 1857, the Grant-in-aid has been 
allowed only after the work done by the students in the Life School na 
been inspected and reported upon favourably. _ Up to the year 19UU ; 
duty was performed by an Inspector of the Science and Art Depart® 
(South Kensington), and, since then, it has been undertaken by tne 
Inspector of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc • 
The report is transmitted by that Department to the Treasury, who acc 

to Parliament for the Vote out of which the Grant is paid. 

(12) The Council of the Academy are required by the Rules to sub ' 
annual report of the transactions of the Academy to the Lord .Lieu 


Metropolitan School of Art. 

(13) The Dublin Metropolitan School of Art was establi^ed about 17 

by the Royal Dublin Society, who at that time received grants or j 
the promotion of art, and other objects, from the Irish P ar liamen • i 

(14) In 1853-4 it was amalgamated with the School of Design, p . ^ 

conducted by the Board of Trade, and, as a local School ol at, ^ 
Grants in aid from the Department of Science and Art in Lo ’ ^ 
recently created. On the passing of the Dublin Science and. ^ 

Act, in 1877, the Royal Dublin Society was relieved of the con g^i 
of management of the Institution, which then became a Govern 
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of Art under the direction of the Science and Art Department. This 
arrangement continued until the year 1900, when the administration of the 
School 1 , as part of the powers and duties of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in Ireland, was transferred by statute, [62 & 68 Vic., c. 50, sec. 2 (1) 
in)], to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

‘ n 5 ) Up to that time the functions of the School appear to have been 
confined to providing for students of the metropolis of Dublin a training 
in the Fine Arts, and, to a lesser extent, in the Applied Arts. Since the Fletcher, 1294 , 
year 1900, however, the scope of its work has been greatly enlarged, and, as 132L 
the Art institution directly supported and controlled by the central autho- 
rity, it now forms the apex of a system of Art teaching throughout Ireland, 
in aid of which Grants, administered by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, are applied. It is the intention of the Depart- 
ment that, for the future, the character of the instruction given in the Fletcher, 1294, 
School will be chiefly that of Art as applied to industries, and in this 132L 
respect its functions will be twofold — first, to provide a training for 
teachers of art subjects in the schools working under the system referred 
to. and second, to afford the highest teaching in all branches of Art to 
students coming to the school from any part of Ireland. 


Section III. 

PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE TWO INSTITUTIONS. 

Royal Hibernian Academy. 

(16) Buildings and Accommodation . — The building occupied by the 
Royal Hibernian Academy in Lower Abbey Street is held by them on a 
perpetual lease at the nominal rent of 10s. per annum. The accommoda- 
tion includes three galleries ; one room for the Life School ; a small residence 
for the Keeper , and a council room. 

(17) A considerable change with respect to the site of the Academy .has 

taken place since the premises were first acquired in 1826. At that time, 
and for many years afterwards, the neighbourhood of Lower Abbey Street 
was one of the principal residential quarters of the wealthier classes of 
the city. Some of the neighbouring streets are now, however, occupied 
by large hotels and commercial establishments. Moreover, in. the mean- 
time, all the other Institutions of Science and Art, including the Metro- 
politan School of Art and the National Gallery, have been closely grouped 
around Leinster House in a more fashionable < quarter, and .there seems 
little doubt that the Academy, although now easily accessible joy tramways, 
and within a few yards of one of the chief business thoroughfares 01 e 
city, would be more favourably situated if transferred to a site m proximity 
to those kindred institutions. „ , , 

(18) Except for the purpose of the Life School the accommodation m 

the building at Lower Abbey Street is adequate to the needs oi the 
Academy. The three galleries contain 750 feet of lineal space for banging 
pictures. ' The natural light in one of these, over which the School was 
erected, is at present so defective that the room is not use , ’ 

hut, if this gallery were available, the line space afiorded m the building 
would be sufficient to meet all the requirements. . , 

(19) The room in which the Life School is conducted l is much over- 
crowded, and is totally inadequate to enable the work o 

carried on as it should be. . „ Andpmvbvp 

(20) Owing to financial circumstances m recent ye r the build- 

been unable to provide for any but the most necessary P at pre . 

mg, and the general appearance of the premises is, q » 


Drew, 101 ; 

Catfcerson-Smith, 

182-4. 


Drew, 48, 62, 66 ; 
Brooke, 551 ; 
Dames, 585 
Cameron, 630. 
Apps. A, B, C. 


Drew, 48-9. 

Drew, 166. 

Drew, 7 4 ; 
O’Sullivan, ^864-5; 
Armstrong, 1 17 6, 
1177 ; App. A. 
Drew, 64-5. 


sent unattractive. 


(21) Finances : (. Endowments , Income, and 

building, the only endowment enjoyed by the Aca e Y j - y jj er Drew, 46 - 7 . 
allowed to them out of the Prince Consort Memorial Fond Dre ’ 

late Majesty Queen Victoria. They have also a small collection of pictures, 
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Guthrie, 369-374. 


Drew, 126, 169 ; 
Catterson-Smith, 
206. App. A. 

Appendix F. 


Appendix G. 
Appendix F. 


Drew, 50-5. 

Guthrie, 450-2 ; 
Abney, 1433-4. 
Appendix A 


Cameron, 631-2. 


Catterson-Smith, 
198, 208. 


Appendix 1. 


Appendix G. 


Drew, 70; 

Catterson-Smith. 

207. 


Catterson-Smith, 

214. 


books aad prints. The income arising from the Memorial ■ 
devoted to prizes and medals for students of the Life Sohnnl “ amua % 

(22) The poverty of the Academy in this resopot ' 

Scottish Academy is striking. In addition to the adminSttiTfo * 
benefit of Scottish artists of funds amounting to £70 Mlffk ^ 
Scottish Academy have an income for the purposes of ’snboi^v® 05 ’ 11 
upwards of £150 per annum, besides variousprfzi for stud^ff h f lp ,t ° f 
Life School They also possess a collection of&s & 
the accumulation of which, as well as of the funds first mentioned k'T’ 
partly to their own efforts, and partly to the volun^y"' 3 1 

(23) The income of the Royal Hibernian Academy, besides the Onm™ 

ment Grant of £300 per annum, is derived from edition ^ enteance fc 
and commission on sales of pictures. e tees 

T A e y fe S ? h ° o1 i , nvolves an average expenditure annually of £250 
fu d * p ^.°aj. em y ^ ave therefore to rely, in the main, on the income from 
their Exhibitions in order to meet all their other liabilities from year to 
yean The receipts from that source have greatly declined. The average 
IZ . by commis ?ion on sales of pictures fell from £125 in 
1884, to £39 for the ten years preceding inquiry; while, during the same 
periods the total average receipts from admission fees to Exhibitions 
declined from £522 to £269. Although the expenditure of the Academy 
nas been reduced so as to approximate to their diminished income, their 
tunctions can only be carried on under existing conditions by incurring 
additions to a debt which they have no reserves to meet. 

(25) Members of the Academy pay no fees on election, as do those of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, where such fees are a considerable source of 
income. 


(26) Constitution . — The Charter of 1823 fixed the number of Acade- 
micians at fourteen, and of Associates at ten. The Charter of 1861 
increased the former to thirty, but left the latter unchanged. The result 
is that the Academy now find themselves with a congested associate list, 
w^h their present powers, they have no effectual means of relieving. 

') 1 11 addition to the thirty Academicians there are fourteen Honorary 
Members, including Professors of Chemistry, Literature, Archaeology, and 
Anatomy. But these Professors have practically ceased to lecture. There 
"were no funds out of which they could be remunerated. 


(28) Exhibitions . — The annual Exhibitions are held in the months of 
March, April, and . part of May, the charge for admission being one 
^. e day time, and two pence at night. 
f i . m ight be inferred from the figures already quoted to illustrate 
the falling off in the annual receipts, the numbers of visitors to the Exhibi- 
g re atly declined during the past thirty years, 
oo fo j e . avera g e number of admissions for the ten years to 1885 was 
2o,480; during the decade ending 1895 it was only 19,389; and in 1899 
had fallen to 9,709. In that year the charge for evening admissions was 
raised from one penny to two pence, with the result that the attendance fell 
further, and the average recorded for the ten years to 1905 is only 


(31) With the diminishing attendance at the Exhibitions the numbers 
^.PV- rc ^ ase fS have also grown less; and the extent of the falling off under 
this head will be seen from the figures showing the commission realized on 
Sa /Qo\ t0 T W k* c ^ Terence has been made above. , , 

[62) In order to keep up a creditable Exhibition, about two-fifths oi tn 
pictures have each year to be invited from Great Britain, and the expenses 
or transport and insurance of these impose a serious drain on the finances 
of the Academy. 


(33) Life School . — The Life School of the Academy is open on five davs 
of the week from November to June in each year. Owing to the limi 
means at the disposal of the Academy no evening classes are held. 
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II 


(34) The School aims at affording instruction to students in Drawing 
and Painting from the Life, and Drawing from the Antique; but, owing to 
inadequacy of accommodation m the single class-room available, it is not Brew, 74 . 
possible to teach the latter subject. 

(35) The teaching is provided for by the annual election of four or more son 'smith 
Academicians or Associates, who act as Visitors. The Visitors attend the 318-9 

School for one week each in turn, and receive a small fee for doing so Drew 77 s* 

(36) Students are admitted free, on giving satisfactory proof 0 ? capacity Drew’ 87- ' 
to benefit by the instruction. An average of seventeen students have Catterson-Smith, 
attended the School during the past five years, nearly all of whom have 229 > 231 > 235, 
been ladies. Only one or two male students attend occasionally. Owing, 239 > 255 ~ 6 ; 
probably, to the condition of Art education until recently prevailing in Brenan 924 °‘ lj 
Ireland, great difficulty has been experienced in securing students, and 

this appears to have led to the admission of ladies in 1893. Since then 
male students have practically ceased to attend. 

(37) There is no limit to the period during which students can remain in Smith, 237-8 ; 
the School, and a proportion of those now there have been attending for five O’Sullivan, 860 . 
years. 

(38) Nearly all the students are drawn from the Metropolitan School of 866; 

r Brenan, 922. 

(39) Prizes are awarded annually; but there are no Scholarships or Bur- Drew > *6. 147. 
saries in connection with the School. 


Metropolitan School of Art. 


(40) Buildings . — The buildings of the Metropolitan School of Art adjoin Appendix M. 
the National Gallery and Science and Art Museum. They include Lecture- O’Sullivan, 885 ; 
rooms, and class-rooms for Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and Designing, Fletcher > 1352 - 
for which the accommodation is adequate. There are also special rooms 

for Craft Classes. 

(41) The cost of maintenance of the buildings is annually provided for 
in the Vote for Public Works and Buildings, Ireland. 


(42) Funds . — The average expenditure on the School for the past three Appendix J. 
years has been £4,944 per annum. Of this amount, £4,300, including the 

salaries of the normal staff of the school, prizes and scholarships, the cost 
of summer courses of i instruction for teachers, and of school accessories, 
falls on the Vote for the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion; and the remainder, representing scholarships in connection with craft 
classes, and the salaries of teachers in special crafts, is provided out of the 
Endowment Fund of the Department. . . 

(43) Fees are charged to students, and the annual receipts from this Appendix N. 
source average £418. * 


(44) Management and Staff .— The administration rests with the Depart- OMi™ , 728; 
went of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, by whom the staff is 
appointed. The work of the school is under the immediate control ot a 
Headmaster, who supervises the work of the other teachers, and himself 

gives instruction in the advanced classes. The staff under the Headmaster o'Sulli™ 740, 
consists of ten teachers, including special teachers for Sculpture, Design, 813. rietetor, 
Stained Glass Work, and Enamelling and Metal Work. There are also 
occasional lecturers on Artistic Anatomy and Architecture. 

(45) Work of the School.— The School is open morning and evening from 
0 |trThe J rve;age C number of students in attendance, including Teachers- Append!* N. 

- ^ose receiving 

is required for ZTSf 

and the Department consider that, although it may be ne & • y . dis _ 1330 - 1 . 
this arrangement for the present, it may m time be fou p 
pense with elementary classes. 
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Appendix N. - (49) The advanced classes include Modelling, and Painting and D • 
from the Life. An average of twenty-three students attend the 
Drawing and Painting from the Life, of whom seventeen are ladies ln 

(50) The courses of instruction are specially designed to prepare student 

for the certificates of qualification prescribed by the Department f 
teachers in Secondary Schools. or 

(51) With a view to enabling existing teachers in Ireland to improve 

their qualifications, Short Courses of instruction are held during summer 
months, and a selected number of teachers are assisted by means of money 
allowances to attend these Courses. * 

O’Sullivan, 825-6 ; (52) Another important feature of the work of the school is the Craft 

828 - 9 - Classes in such subjects as Stained Glass, and Enamelling and Metal Work 

It is proposed to extend this by including other crafts. 

Appendix J. (53) Scholarships, Prizes, Etc . : — A sum of about £630 is annually 

devoted to scholarships and prizes. There are four general Art Scholar- 
ships granted on the result of a competition, open to students from all 
Appendix K. Ireland, and three Special Scholarships granted to students selected by 
the Department in connection with the Craft Classes. Three Teacherships- 
in-Training are also provided for. 


Section IV. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE. 

Royal Hibernian Academy. 

(54) The present site of the Royal Hibernian Academy in Abbey Street 
is considered by many witnesses to be unsatisfactory, and not to be so 
favourable to the cultivation of the Arts as the neighbourhood of Leinster 
House; the premises in their present condition are unattractive, and, so far 
at least as the Life School is concerned, wholly inadequate for its needs. 

(55.) How far this position is responsible for the ill success oi the 
Academy and the low standard of its exhibitions it is difficult to say. Hat 
the decline in the attendances cannot be wholly attributable to the Abbey 
Street situation is proved by the undoubted success of exhibitions, in toe 
Academy Galleries, of high-class pictures, such as that of the works of e 
late Mr. Watts, to which some 10,000 people paid for admission during toe 
six weeks it was open. The growing tendency of artists in Dublin to no 
private exhibitions may to some extent have withdrawn purchasers fro 
the Academy. f 

(56) All these influences act and re-act upon one another. The pre ere 
of artists for taking private exhibition rooms in the neighbourn 
Leinster House may be due to the position as well as to the um ^ 
appearance of the Academy premises, and to the fact that its gal 
too large for their purposes, while the want of support of some o 
artists tends to lower the standard of its exhibitions. Guthrie, 

With regard to attendances, however, the evidence of Sir Jarne ’ 

P.R.S.A., shows that the experience of the Hibernian Academy an 
singular. Speaking of the Royal Scottish Academy, whic , ^ 

modated in a building on one of the best sites in Edinburgh, _ no t 
" The evening exhibitions used to be pretty well attended, bu y rat j ier 
“ well attended now. ... I don’t know what the reason may • ^ ee p 
“ suspect that — with exhibitions in general — the real causes ie P -^ ag at 
“ The Academy Exhibition in Edinburgh, about twenty yea f ronl 

“ its height, as far as revenue is concerned — that is to say, t there 

“ admissions of the public were at the highest figure. In t e ^ have 
“were comparatively few attractions; but, as we ail kn _> about 
“ multiplied now. There are so many places to go to, a ^P F places 
“ so much more, that picture exhibitions — quite apart „ 

" where the exhibitions are held — have suffered as a whole. 
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(57) Although admitting that the site in Abbey Street is not an ideal one-, 
taking into consideration the circumstances we have already m entioned, 
and bearing in mind that all the main lines of electric tramway of Dublin 
pass within sixty paces of its doors, we do not consider that there is at 
present sufficient justification for recommending the purchase of a new 
site and the rebuilding the Royal Hibernian Academy near Merrion Square. 

Unless the Corporation of Dublin, following the example of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, offered substantial assistance, tne proposal would involve the 
expenditure of a large sum of public money, and there is no reason to 

suppose that the change of site in itself would necessarily improve the Russell, 1248; 
status of the Academy, or raise the standard of its exhibitions, without 0r P en > 1276 > 
which it could hardly look for increased public support. This view is 128L 
supported by the evidence of Mr. Orpen, R.H.A. : — ■“ There is no good,” he 
states, “ in trying to interest the people of Dublin in a new Academy until 
“somebody is able to paint”; and, again, he says, “I don’t see any par- 
ticular need for a new building. ... Of course people would take more 
K interest in the Academy if it were in a better part of the city, but I don’t . 

“see that a new building is going to make the painting better.” 

(58) The Academy Life School is not in a flourishing condition, nor is it 
exercising that influence on the highest Art education in the country which r 
a Royal Academy School should do. It is in evidence that there is only 
one male student and sixteen female students, a proportion of whom have 
been attending the school for several years. The teaching has not been of 

the highest order. Mr. O’Sullivan, the Art Inspector of the Department O’Sullivan, 860. 

of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, on whose report on the work 

done by the students of the Academy School the annual grant of £300 is O’Sullivan, 891-6. 

paid, stated that not one of these students, even those who had been there 

for five years, would satisfy the test for admission to the Life School of the 

Royal Academy in London, and he ascribed this state of things not only 

to the want of talent on the part of the students, but to want of teaching 

ability in the Academy. Mr. W. B. Yeats, who was a student at the Yeats > 1226 - 

Academy School, stated that the teaching of the Visitors was a “joke”; 

that “the students never took any notice of the Visitor”; that his 

occupation “ was to keep order ”; and that “the Visitor was nobody, and 

“ knew that the students thought he was nobody.” He further stated that 

the students learned from the best student that was there. In view of Mr. 

O’Sullivan’s evidence as to the want of ability amongst, the students, it 
would not appear that this source of instruction can be deemed satisfactory. 

The evidence of Mr. George Russell, who was also a student at the Academy, 
and who is now a well-known painter in Dublin, as to the character of the 
teaching, is as follows : — •“ When I was an art student there I painted Russell, 1243. 
“from the Life. There were four Visitors, who were Academicians. I 
“understood that they had some fee for visiting. One Visitor, Mr. Duffy, 

“ is an excellent landscape painter, and I have a great admiration for his 
b work. Another was Mr. Gray, who painted bulls and cows ; the third was 
“Mr. William Osborne, who painted cats and dogs, and the fourth was Sir 
Thomas Farrell, who did not paint at all. These gentlemen, not one of 
whom painted figures, were put there to assist us in our work. They never 
u put their fingers on the students’ work — which was probably the best thing 
they could have done under the circumstances. They left us very much 
‘to ourselves.” There does not seem to be any good reason for supposing Yeats, 1235 ; 
that, if the Academy School were started afresh in new buildings however Orpen, 12 , 6 , 1281 . 
ffiuch better equipped for the purpose they might be, there would, m the 
present state of the Academy, be any marked improvement in the teaching, 
pr that a more flourishing or useful existence could be provided for^the 
immediate future. 

. (59) We therefore recommend that the teaching be no longer carried on 
U} the Royal Hibernian Academy buildings ; but that provision be made tor 
giving the highest possible teaching in Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture 
6 v ere > the manner explained below. . . 

. (65) If this recommendation were carried out, one of the principal rooms 
m the Academy building, which is at present sacrificed to the exigencies 01 
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Guthrie, 450-2 ; 
Abney, 1433-4, 
1449. 


O’Sullivan, 655 ; 
Fletcher, 1294, 
1333, 1411-3. 


O’Sullivan, 657, 
680. 

Fletcher, 1321. 


Fletcher, 1344. 


Brenan, 918-9, 
950, 986. 

Orpen, 517, 547, 
1288. 

Appendix A. 

Abney, 

1430, 1435, 
1439-40. 
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the Life School, could be restored to Exhibition purposes and the hi W 
as a whole would be greatly improved by the change We DUIWl 

. l. £ rp 1 _ 1 _ • 1 . O . . _ 


ng 


a grant from the Treasury be made m order to enable this impmemtrfS 
be effected, and other necessary works of repair executed In this wav th 
galleries could be much better adapted than they are at present for MihZ 
exhibitions of artistic work, uin " 


(61) We recommend that a new Charter be granted to the Rovat 
Hibernian Academy reducing the number of the Academicians to 15 or 90 
and correspondingly increasing the number of Associates to 20 or 25 At 
present there are 30 Academicians and only 10 Associates, and as the 
former have, by the constitution, to be elected from the latter body, the field 
of choice in filling up vacancies is unduly restricted. 


Metropolitan School of Art. 

(62) The Metropolitan School of Art, the administration of which was, 
together with the other powers and duties of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in Ireland, transferred by statute, [62 & 63 Vic., c. 50, Sec. 2 (1) (£)], 
to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, is the apex 
of a system of art education to which we have already referred. This sys- 
tem is at present specially directed towards the improvement of industries 
in craftsmanship and design. 

(63) Mr. Fletcher, in his evidence given before the Committee on 
November 25th, 1905, states that the School has two great functions to 
fulfil. 

The first of these is the training of Art teachers for Secondary, for 
Technical, and for Art Schools throughout the whole of Ireland. 

The second is, to provide the highest Art training possible for students 
capable of receiving it, from whatever part of the country they may come. 

The first of these two principal functions, the training of Art teachers, 
appears, according to the evidence before the Committee, to be carried on 
with very considerable and increasing success, regard being had to the 
difficulties which had to be overcome ow r ing to the very backward condition 
of Art Education in Ireland when the Department was created. The 
influence of this system of training is being widely felt amongst the Art 
Schools in Ireland. 

The second, the provision of the highest possible Art training, without 
disparaging in the slightest degree the excellence of the work accomplished 
by the Department, cannot, owing to the inadequacy of its Life School, be 
said to have been so completely realised. It could hardly be expected, 
considering how short a time the Department has been in existence with its 
manifold powers and responsibilities, and considering also the material 
with which it has had to deal, that these aims should have been fully 
realised. 

(64) Drawing and Painting from the Life is a necessary _ part of the 
higher education of the designer, but the instruction in the Life School ot 
the Metropolitan School of Art, under the supervision of a Headmaster, 
could never take the place of that given in a Life School intended for pro- 
fessional painters, and controlled and taught by the best artists. 

(65) In a report made on 31st July, 1901, to the then Lord Lieutenant s 
Ireland, Sir William Abney recommended the amalgamation of the Li e 
Schools of the Academy and the Metropolitan School of Art under the r 
of the latter, because this course would relieve the Royal Hibern ^ 
Academy of a heavy expense, and because the rooms available were be 
suited for the purpose than that in Abbey Street. The proposal waa - 
made on the assumption that the teaching in the Metropolitan school 

of itself fully meet the requirements of students attending the -j 

It was, in fact, based simply on considerations of finance; and bir vv _ 
Abney made it a necessary condition that the Academicians should yer 
to act as Visitors to the Life Classes. These recommendations ^er 
carried out, and the Life School, under the control of the Roya. \ : n2 

Academy, has continued to exist in a declining, rather than an i ° 

state of efficiency. 
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and Catterson-Smitli, 
245, 261 ; 


(66) In consequence of this want of success of the Academy School, anc 
inadequacy of the Late Class of the Metropolitan School, it is not possible aD1 » 
under present circumstances, for Art students in Ireland to undergo the Armstron S> 
highest form of professional training. We are strongly of opinion that 1105 ~ 6, 1185 ; 
provision for such training is at present the most urgent need in the Art 
life of Ireland. In this we are confirmed by. the evidence of Mr Yeats 
and Mr. Orpen. Asked for his views as to the position of the Academy 
building, Mr. Yeats, having assented to the unsuitability of the Academy’s 
nrr-spnt, situation, added, “but I think nnsi+inn nf i OD o ri.!_ 


air. urpeii, ill c-vpicooing one same opinion, S VJW t u U1F11 

*’ have to get at is the students and the artists. They want a good school 
of painting,” which, as well as the teaching of Sculpture, should certainly 
he thought, be provided in the Metropolitan School, but under the super- 
vision of artists. We therefore recommend that, in the place of the two 
Life Schools that at present exist, the Life Classes be carried on in the 
Metropolitan School of Art only, provided that the changes in teaching and 
control, which we shall now propose, can be carried out. 


(67) Following the example of the Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington and the Glasgow School, we recommend that a Professorship of 
Painting from the Life should be established in the Metropolitan School of 
Art, under the control of the Committee we suggest below, in order that the 
best possible teaching should be given to advanced students. 

(68) In order to secure the services for this purpose of professional 
artists of acknowledged reputation, a salary of from £400 to £500 would 
have to be paid for each annual session. We do not wish to be taken as 
recommending that the professorial chair of Painting should necessarily be 
occupied continuously by one individual. If it be considered desirable, a 
fresh artist could be appointed every year, or in every second or third year. 

We make no recommendation regarding a Professorship of Sculpture, orpen, 529 : 
because we are informed that the Metropolitan School has at present, in Fletcher, 1361-3. 
Mr. Sheppard, an admirable teacher of this branch of Art. Appendix! 


(69) The opinion has been expressed that the Department of Agriculture Orpen, 527 : 
and Technical Instruction has not at present at its disposal sufficient means Yeats, 1221 ; 
for an adequate organisation for administering a Life School of Painting Clausen, 1462. 
and Sculpture. We share that opinion, and we gather from the evidence Fletcher, 1350, 
of Mr. Fletcher that the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 1404-5. 
tion itself would not be averse to having the assistance of an outside 
Committee. We recommend, therefore, that a Committee be appointed to 
direct the work of the Life Classes, including Sculpture, as distinct from 
the other functions of the Metropolitan School, one-third of the members 
of which might be nominated by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction; one-third, of whom the President shall be one, by 
the Royal Hibernian Academy; two members nominated by the Lord 
Lieutenant; and the Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. But, 
while the exact constitution of the body is a matter that might, we think, 
he left for subsequent arrangement with the Academy and the Department, 
we attach much importance to the Committee consisting mainly of members 
°f independent views on Art teaching. In support of this recommendation 
we refer to the evidence of Sir James Guthrie : — “ The union,” he thinks, 

(i °f the expert educationist and the expert art man is very good, because 
c Plainly the latter may not have experience or knowledge of administra- 
tion^ and, just as clearly, those who have knowledge of educational Guthrie, 428. 

(! a( kninistration may have no knowledge whatever of art, and the union or 
t the two works very well indeed, the Government administration being in 
the hands of a body accustomed to the administration of education m 
some form or other, acting on the advice of experts, in art matters. 

we also recommend that the duties of the Committee shall include tlie 
appointment of the teachers of the Life School. . _ ... 

In making these recommendations we have endeavoured to give effect to gu4hne, 428. 
Ihe views expressed in the passages we have quoted from the evidence of 12 8o-8i. 
bir James Guthrie and Mr. Orpen. ^ 
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Fletcher, 1331. 


O’Sullivan, 775-6. 
Fletcher, 1330; 
Russell, 1245. 
Orpen, 1277-8. 


(70) We are of opinion that it would be undesirable that the p , 
Hibernian Academy should cease to exert direct influence on the wort* 
the Life School, and we therefore suggest that it might be left to the 0t 
Committee to determine whether any eminent artists, selected soeeS 
ad hoc by the Council of the Academy, should act as Visitors. H y 

(71) Art Classes are conducted at the Technical Schools in Kevin Street 
under the control of the City of Dublin. At the present time the instnie’ 
tion given in these classes is of an elementary character, and is concern**! 
chiefly with craftsmanship, and, to a very small extent, with the artist? 
development of Designing. The absence of Art teaching on a larger scale 
is probably due in part to the circumstance that the Metropolitan School of 
Art has for so many years been doing this work— fulfilling, in fact the 
function of a City of Dublin Elementary School of Art. A large number 
of students in the Metropolitan School of Art are doing purely elementary 
work, and Mr. Fletcher and other witnesses suggest, and we think the 
suggestion a reasonable one, that “ so far as the City of Dublin Technical 
“ Committee makes provision for the complete instruction of Dublin pupils, 
“ it will to some extent relieve the work of the Metropolitan School of Art 
“ in its lower branch,” so that gradually the city school, in Kevin Street, 
could take over the elementary pupils, and leave to the Metropolitan School 
the higher branches of artistic education. If that were brought about, 
considerable saving in the salaries now given to the teaching staff in the 
Metropolitan School might be effected, which would go some way towards 
providing the salary of the Professor of Painting. The establishment of 
a Professorship of Painting would also render possible a considerable 
saving. in the salary attached to the post of Headmaster of the School, 
which is at present vacant. 


(72) . Prior to the establishment of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction the Metropolitan School of Art served only the needs 

Fletcher, 1321. the City of Dublin ; but, in view of the wider functions which it has now 
to perform, its title has become somewhat of a misnomer. We therefore 
recommend that it should be changed, and that the necessary steps should 
be taken with a view to the School being knowD in future as the Royal 
College of Art for Ireland. 

(73) We believe that the recommendations we have made, if adopted, will 
result in the creation of highly trained and capable artists from whom the 
future Royal Hibernian Academicians would be recruited. 

(74) Should these anticipations be realised, it may become possible and 
desirable, eventually, to enable the Academy to resume its Life School. 

do not contemplate with satisfaction the possibility of the School being 
permanently divorced from the representative Institution of Irish Artists. 
We believe that the need for an additional Life School of Painting and 
Sculpture will eventually be felt, because it may be assumed that, in pro- 
portion as the recently introduced systems of elementary and secondary 
Art training take root, the number of art students will increase, and tne 
Metropolitan School will no longer suffice. Meanwhile, however, having 
regard to the paucity of qualified students, as well as to the character o 
the teaching at present available, we are of opinion that the Academy, y 
co-operating in the teaching arrangements we have recommended, wil 
most effectually aiding the “ better cultivation and advancement ot 
“ Fine. Arts in Ireland,” for which, in the words of the Charter, it 
established. _ , .. 

(75) When the eventual state of development referred to is. reache ^ 
may become necessary to face seriously the problem of providing a 
building for the Academy. The existing premises, as we. have a re- 
stated,. are quite unsuited for the purposes of a School, and, if the n 

of. exhibitors should increase to any considerable extent, the Gallerie 
will be inadequate for their needs. 
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Section V. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(76) The recommendations we have made may be summarised as 
follows : — 

Royal Hibernian Academy. 

(a), That a grant out of Voted Monies be made to render the third 
Gallery suitable for exhibition purposes; and for other necessary 
repairs to the existing Academy buildings. 

(i>), That a new Charter be granted to remedy the defects in the con- 
stitution of the Academy. 

Metropolitan School op Art. 

(c) , That steps should be taken with a view to changing the title of the 

School to that of the Royal College of Art for Ireland. 

General. 

(d) , That in place of the two existing Life Schools, one School only be 

carried on in the buildings of the Metropolitan School of Art. 

(e) , That a Professorship of Painting be established in connection with 

this new Life School; and 

(/), That an outside Committee, to be constituted in the manner above 
stated, be appointed to direct the work of the Life Schools of 
Painting and Sculpture, and to select the teachers thereof. 


CONCLUSION. 

(77) In concluding our Report we have to^ express our thanks to the 
Eoyal Dublin Society and the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal tor 
their courtesy in kindly affording the use of their rooms in Dublin ana 
London respectively for the purposes of our Inquiry. 

(78) We also desire to record our high appreciation of the ^rvices 
rendered to us by Mr. H. P. Boland, of the Office of Public Works Dublin, 
who acted as our Secretary. The assiduity, knowledge, and tact with which 
Mr. Boland discharged his onerous duties have been of the greatest value 
to us, and have contributed largely towards lightening the 

Committee. 


We have the honour to be 
Your Lordships’ 

Most obedient Servants, 

PLYMOUTH, Chairman. 
WESTMEATH. 

GEORGE C. V. HOLMES. 


Lb P. BOLAND, Secretary. 

Dublin, 1st November, 1906. 
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Holmes, 3, 25-7 


App. A. 


EBPOET 

BY 

MB. JUSTICE MADDEN AND MB. J. P. BOLAND, M.P 


TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF IIIS MAJESTY’^ 
TREASURY. 

May it please Your Lordships : 

(1) We regret that we cannot adopt the Report signed bv the majority of 
the Committee. We recognise the adequacy of the introductory statement 
and the services rendered by our Secretary, but we do not concur in the 
recommendations contained in the Report. 

(2) The Committee was appointed to inquire into the work carried on by 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, and the Metropolitan School of Art in 
Dublin, and to report whether any, and if so, what, measures should be 
taken in order to enable those institutions to serve more effectually the 
purposes for which they are maintained. 

(3) The appointment of the Committee was the outcome of a debate 
in the House of Commons on a motion brought forward in the interests of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, in which the position of the Metropolitan 
School of Art does not appear to have been discussed, although it was 
naturally included in the reference to the Committee. 

(4) Acting under this reference, the majority of the Committee are of 
opinion, as the result of their inquiry into the work done by the Academy, 
that the purposes for which it is maintained can be more effectually served 
by its extinction as a teaching body; with the result that it would cease to 
exist as an Academy of Art, as the words have been hitherto understood in 
these countries, in their application to the Royal Academies of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. The Irish institution might be permitted to retain 
the title of a Royal Academy, but it would become in fact a mere association 
of artists, exhibiting in Dublin, the teaching functions of the Academy 
being transferred to a School of Art, which has been since the year 1899 
under the control of a Government department, charged with important 
duties in regard to agriculture, and to technical education, in its applica- 
tion to industries, with no relation whatever to the teaching of Art as such. 

(5) It is to be regretted that the question of the abolition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, if it had been entertained by the Treasury, was not 
expressly included in the reference to the Committee, so as to elicit, in a 
direct manner, an expression of opinion on a matter of so great importance. 
The subject was sufficiently presented by questions and suggestions in the 
course of' the inquiry, however, to leave no doubt as to the unanimous 
opinion of those entitled to speak on behalf of Art teaching in Ireland, 
and the evidence of Sir James Guthrie, p.r.s.a., and Mr. Clausen, a.r.a., 
sufficiently indicates the reception which such a proposal would receive 
on the part of artists in England and Scotland. 

(6) The idea of superseding in Ireland a Royal Academy of Arts by a 
School taught by paid masters, in connection with a Government depar - 
ment, was in its origin an official one, and in the course of our inquiry i 
was supported, solely by official witnesses. 

(7) In the year 1857 a gentleman named Macleod of Macleod was sent over 
by the Treasury to report on Art teaching in Ireland. His report was no 
before us, and we can only judge of his qualifications, and of his recom- 
mendations, from the evidence of Sir Robert Holmes, the Treasury Eemem- 
brancer. He apparently failed to realize the distinctive character o 
Academy of Art, for he reported that the School of Art and the oy 
Hibernian Academy existed for the same purpose. Being of opinion 
the former institution was the better qualified to carry on the wor » 
naturally recommended the abolition of the Academy. The 
subsequently taken up by Sir William Abney, whose report will be > 

in the Appendix. Sir William Abney is better known for his re 
m physical Science than as an authority on Art teaching, and his 
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mendation that the higher Art teaching in Ireland should be under the 
control of paid teachers is not consistent with a recognition of the essential 
character of an Academy as distinguished from a School. It is right to 
say that he regarded the amalgamation of the two schools as “ si m ply a 
question of finance : it had nothing to do with what was ideal.” Abney 1439 

(8) Mr. O'Sullivan, the Art Inspector of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, was examined with reference to the training in 
Art carried on under the Department, the educational duties of which are 
limited by statute (52 & 53 Viet, c. 76, s. 8) to Art in its application to 

industries. He disclaimed any practical acquaintance with the working of O’Sullivan 863 

the Royal Hibernian Academy, although it appears that the annual grant 

of £300 is paid to the Academy on his Report. Being, notwithstanding 

this disclaimer, asked to express his opinion, he gave it in favour of the 

abolition of the Academy as a teaching body, and the transference of its 87 A S84-8. 

duties to the Metropolitan School of Art. 

(9) We have carefully examined the evidence before the Committee, and 
we can find no support for the conclusions embodied in the Report, outside 
the evidence of those gentlemen whose interest in the subject may, without 
disrespect, be described as official rather than artistic. It is right to refer 
to the following passage in the evidence of Mr. Fletcher, Assistant Secre- 
tary in respect of Technical Instruction to the Department, who gave valu- 
able evidence as to the work done by the Department. Asked by the Fletcher, 1375. 
Chairman “ is there room in Dublin for some other School of teaching for 

professional artists, such, for instance, I will put it, as a strong Royal 
"Hibernian Academy School, side by side with the Metropolitan School of 
"Art ?” he answered : “ I think there is. The difficulty I see at the moment 
"with regard to that is the paucity of properly prepared students; but I 
" think there is ample room for that or for other effort of that character, 

"strengthened as far as it is possible to strengthen it.” 

(10) The majority of the Committee, in recommending the abolition of 
the Academy as a teaching body in accordance with the evidence of 
the official witnesses to whom we have referred, have disregarded the 
unanimous opinion of the recognised authorities on the subject of Art 
teaching, to whom they appealed for assistance in their inquiry. It would 
be impossible to quote at any length the evidence of the witnesses who 
explained the essential difference between school training and the educa- 
tion acquired by a student by working under artists in an Academy, 
and defined the position in relation to Art in Ireland which the Royal 
Hibernian Academy was intended to fill, and has, notwithstanding many 
difficulties, succeeded in filling to a remarkable extent. But. there are 
some points to which we are compelled to refer, in justification of our 
dissent from the majority Report. 

(11) The Royal Hibernian Academy of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
and Engraversi was founded in 1823, under a Royal Charter. Its functions 
are similar to those of the Royal Academy, which had been established in 
1760 by George III., and maintained out of his Privy Purse, and to those 
ot the Royal Scottish Academy, founded in 1826, the history, of which is 
lully stated in the evidence of the President, Sir J ames Guthrie. 

. (12) Like the sister institutions in England and Scotland, the Academy Q] ausen> 1500 . 

15 primarily a teaching body. As Mr. Clausen, a.r.a., truly observed, if 
you take away the School from it, it only becomes then the same as any 
other body of exhibiting artists, and it has no raison d as a . n 
Academy.” ' The grant of £300 voted by Parliament to the Academy is 
applied for the purpose of teaching, £250 directly, and £50 by. applying 
11 towards the maintenance of the fabric of the School. The specific apph- 
oation of this grant in aid does not, as might be expected, appear m the 
Votes. But that its continuance is conditional on the- teaching done in 
the Academy, appears from the fact that an annual report is required as 
1° the work done in the School. It is not easy to see how a Royal 
Academy” which ceased to teach could claim the grant or how it could 

suggested by the majority Report) obtain a new Royal Char ^ e ^> ^less, 
mdeed, under some such title as that suggested by Mr. Clausen s evidence, 

Association of Dublin Artists.” 
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(13) Not only is each of the Academies of Art hitherto recognised ■ 
these countries a teaching body, but there is an essential difference betw 1D 
the teaching and education received in an Academy and the instruct.f ** 
given in a School of Art. In the latter the student works for the most 
part under the instruction of professional teachers, by whom he is often 
brought forward to a very high standard. The idea of an Academy is 
something quite different. There the student, having mastered the tech- 
nique of his Art, works under the supervision, and (it may be hoped) with 
the inspiration, of those who have already attained the position of artists 
This ideal may not always have been fully attained. But the artistic 
education of a country where there was no Academy of Art would, in our 
opinion, be as defective as the higher education of a nation where there 
were excellent Secondary Schools but no University. 

(14) The education which the student receives in an Academy, by work- 
ing under the supervision of visitors, who are artists, not schoolmasters, is, 
in the words of Sir James Guthrie, “ the nearest we have in these modern 
days to the old apprentice system, which, of course, was a splendid one, in 
so far as real craftsmanship was concerned.” The observations ’ on 
this subject of the following witnesses, are deserving of special atten- 
tion : — Mr. George Moore, 496-499 ; Mr. Brenan, 933-945 ; Lieut.-Col. 
Plunkett, 1024-1025; Sir Walter Armstrong, 1110-1114; and Mr. Yeats, 
1216. 


(15) That this ideal has not been, as yet, fully realised in Ireland is 
generally admitted. The Report finds, in regard to this School, that “ the 
teaching has not been of the highest order.” This is no doubt true in the 
sense that, the teaching is admittedly capable of improvement. But some- 
thing more might surely have been said of a School in which Mr. Walter 
Osborne was a diligent teacher up to his death in 1903. It would be invi- 
dious to distinguish between living artists. But in the list of visitors from 
the foundation, in 1823, will be found many names, well known to those 
interested in art in Ireland, among whom are Cregan, West, .Haverty, 
Petrie, Lover, Mulvany, Burton, and Catterson Smith, names which might 
be accepted as a guarantee of sound and conscientious work. 

(16) As the authority for the very general charge .brought against the 
teaching given in this School, the majority Report refers to the evidence 
of Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. William Yeats, and Mr. George Russell. It refers 
also to the evidence of Mr. William Orpen, who does not attach as much 
importance as other witnesses, to a change of site as affecting the future 
of the Academy. 

Mr. O’Sullivan is the Art Inspector of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction, a body concerned with Art only so far as 
it is a branch of technical education in its application to industries. 
qualification for this post and the value of his work are undoubted, ana 
his evidence is valuable in so far as it relates to the Metropolitan Schoo 
of Art. But when he approaches the subject of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, he is careful to discount the importance, of his evmence v 
explaining that his connection with that institution is purely official, an 
of a very limited character : — “ My knowledge of the Academy is game , 
“of course, only from my annual visits there to assist in awarding 
“ for the works actually done during the year. I had no knowledge o 
“ kind of students, the number of them, their age, or anything ot 
nature. I simply assist in awarding prizes to the works exhibited. 

. Mr. Yeats is quoted as expressing an unfavourable opinion on t e 
teaching of the Visitors, and he states that “ the students learned ir 0 . m ■ 
“best student that was there.” Reference to a former passage m his evi- 
dence is necessary in order to make his meaning plain : — •“ A studen e 
more from his fellow-students than he does from his teacher. R t 
a good teacher, so much the better; but the. only teacher a stuaen _ 
learn from is a good creative artist, because there is no teaching 
anything except the infection from a creative mind. Well, you 
Academy School going on, and you have the infection that comes 
best students there, and the influence of one creative faculty on t ^ 
Y ou also have the chance of having some day a competent teacher . 
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“ must be a competent artist. Son of Mr. J. B. Yeats, r.h.a., the well- 
known portrait painter, Mr. William Yeats was naturally attracted to 
Schools of Art, which, in a happy hour, he abandoned for literature and 
in the passages quoted from his evidence, he has contributed an admirable 
exposition of the advantage derived by a student from learning not in a 
school, but in a university, or in an academy, where, as he says, “’you have 
••the infection that comes from the best students there, and' the influence 
“ of one creative faculty on the others, and what he describes as the chance 
of coming under the influence of an artist of creative genius The same idea 
is expressed by Mr. James Brenan, R.h.a, in explaining the proper functions 
of an Academy— one of the most important factors in the education of Brenan, 943 
“ the students of an Academy is the effect on them of the students with 
whom they are working. There is more to be learned from working with 
'‘other clever students than people imagine — it is amazing what influence 
“ a clever student has in a school.” The observations of Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Brenan, rightly understood, are a vindication of Academy teaching 
as necessary to the full development of the artist. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr. Brenan is opposed to the amalgamation of the Life School 
of the Academy with that of the Metropolitan School of Art; and that 
Mr. A eats declares himself in favour of strengthening and developin'^' the Yeats, 1218-1222 
teaching. 

The recommendations contained in the majority Report obtain 
no support from either Mr. George Russell or Mr. William Orpen. Their 
criticism of the teaching given in the Academy leads them to a practical 
conclusion directly opposite to that embodied in this Report. “ With Rusaell > i 243 - 
“regard to the Academy ” (the former says) “my opinion is, that as far as 
"Art, pure and simple, is concerned, apart from design, the Academy is 
u P ro P er place for that teaching to be carried on, and I think assistance 
'should be given to it to do so.” Mr. William Orpen is in favour of a 
single School, but that School should be the School of the Academy. “ I 

# wou ld like to see the School of Art fused in the Royal Hibernian Academy. 0r pe°. 525, 527. 
u • ■ ■ If is absurd to have artists under the control of a Board of Agricul- 
ture. Why not let the artists control themselves.” 

The value of the Academy is recognised by all the witnesses who had 
established a right to speak on behalf of Art. We quote from the evidence 
of two, because they took pains to guard against any misapprehension on Moore ’ 496- 
the point. Mr. George Moore expresses no high opinion of the Academy 
artists. He adds “ But artists they are, and when Ireland loses its 

* Academicians it will have sunk deeper in the morass. . . Bring on better 
_artists to Dublin if you can. Try to get artists to paint in Ireland.” 
home passages in the evidence of Sir James Guthrie seemed to point 
to a transfer of the Academy School to the Metropolitan School of 
Art. But with commendable prescience, he took pains to make it clear that 
he referred merely to the building in which instruction was to be given. 

Before we pass from the question of possible transfer, I should like it to Gutlir . e 483 
be clearly understood that I advocate nothing that would weaken the ne ’ 

. original Academy character. I want that to be distinctly understood. 

,, J don’t want any tampering with that, for the result might be to turn the 
“°dy into a mere Exhibition Society.” 

(18) With the abolition of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and the disap- 
pearance from Ireland of the Art education which can only be had in such an 
institution, all hope of the continuance and development of an Irish School 
ol Art must be abandoned. The student who received at the Metropolitan 
School of Art instruction qualifying him to profit by Academy teaching, 

J'ould °f necessity be driven to seek that teaching out of Ireland, to which 
, e . Would be less likely than heretofore to return. A certain number of 
Irish students will, under all circumstances, in the future as in the past, 
endeavour to complete elsewhere the education which they received at the 
Academy; as English and Scottish students, if they aspire to the highest 
eminence, continue their studies in the Schools of the Continent. But the 
records of the Hibernian Academy contain the names of many artists, of 
va rymg degrees of excellence, who owed their training, in whole or 
J n part, to the teaching which they there obtained. If the question 
0 abolition of the Academy had been referred to this Committee 
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it would have been a matter of course to obtain and print ‘ 
Appendix lists of the students, in the various branches of Art 11 ■ 
the foundation of the Academy, the successive Professors of PaintiM?*!? 
Sculpture, and of the visitors in the Academy since its foundation 
who are acquainted with the subject know that such a list would 
witness to good work done in Ireland by genuine artists. Dear 

(19) The practical questions evolved in the course of the inquiry apnear 
to be these Has the Academy made a case for such assistance on the part 
of the State as will enable it to fill the place in Irish Art teaching for which 
it was founded ? If it has been comparatively a failure, w£at are the 
causes of that failure, and can they be removed ? The causes have been 
clearly ascertained. These causes are more or less connected with each 
other, and may be summarised as the want of adequate means, the result 
in part, of the growing unsuitability of the site of the building, and in 

part of a declining demand for the works of Art exhibited. 

(20) The income of the Academy is largely derived from the entrance 
money taken at the annual exhibitions and from commission on the pictures 
there sold. The gross receipts from these sources for the ten years ending 
30th September, 1884, averaged £647 ; in the ten years ending 30th Sep° 
tember, 1904, they had fallen to £308. The amount realised in respect of 
commission on sales of works of Art had fallen from £207 3s. in 1878 to 
£27 9s. 9 d. in 1904. 

(21) If any weight ought to be attached by a Committee to the evidence of 
the witnesses to whom it appeals for information, the conclusion is inevitable 
that this falling off is largely due to the situation of the Academy buildings. 
Of the fourteen witnesses whose attention was called to this respect, two 
only failed to attribute this falling off in attendance to the situation of the 
building. We do not refer to the evidence of these witnesses in detail, for 
the opinions of those who speak with full knowledge of Dublin and of Art 
will appear from the most cursory examination of the evidence. Sir 
William Abney, indeed, on whose evidence the majority Report mainly 
rests, is emphatic on this point. Asked whether, in the event of amalga- 
mation not taking place, he thought it would be “ not a waste of money, but 
an advisable step to re-house the Academy first,” he answered, “ I have not 
the slightest doubt about that : it ought to be re-housed.” 

(22) The Royal Hibernian Academy owes the buildings with which it was 
supplied to the munificence of a citizen of Dublin, Mr. Francis Johnston, 
a well-known architect, and of his widow. The Government, through the 
Board of Works, provided a new roof for the larger Gallery in 1872 at a 
cost of £403, but with this trifling exception the State has contributed 
nothing towards the housing of this national institution. Of the sum 
of £300 annually voted by Parliament, the Academy have undertaken to 
expend £250 upon teaching, leaving only £50 for the upkeep of the 
buildings. 

(23) The house given by Mr. Johnston is situated in Lower Abbey-street, 
When this building was acquired by the Academy in the year 1826, the 
classes of the population of Dublin to whom such an institution wou 
mainly appeal for support, had not migrated to the south side and subur 
of the city, and it was not for many years afterwards that the g r0U P ° 
buildings had been erected in the neighbourhood of Merrion-square, w i 
now constitutes the artistic centre of Dublin. The National Gallery 
Museum of Art, the unique collection of Irish antiquities the proper 7 
the Royal Irish Academy, the National Library, and the galleries use 
private exhibitions, lie within a small compass. Lower Abbey-s 

a distant and unfrequented street, situated at the other side • . 

river. The building itself is admittedly inadequate for 
purposes. As regards exhibitions, it contains one good g ' 
but the second large room is so dark as to be practica y . 

less for the exhibition of pictures. The Academy is fairly . 

by the President, Sir Thomas Drew, as situated in an , DroS . 
byeway and in decaying buildings.” It is plainly essential to F . fc 

perity, and, indeed, to the continued existence of the Academy. ^ 

should be properly housed in a suitable position, and the ac i 
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State in regard to the Academies of England and Scotland, justifies us in 
reporting that this should be done at the expense of the State. As a sum- 
mary of the evidence, and as an expression of our views, on this subject, 
we adopt the words of Sir James Guthrie, p.r.s.a. : — “ The matter lies at Guthrie, 468. 

the root of a whole side of the national existence, and if its Art life is not 
-to be stifled by undue centralization that makes all depend upon London, 

“ Ireland should have a fitting centre for its Art workers and Art lovers to 
"rally round. I don’t think the question can be tested in their present 
- position. I think the most important feature of all is that they should 
‘•come to such a neighbourhood as this (the neighbourhood of Leinster 
“ House) that they may have a chance of becoming an element in the life of 
‘•'the capital.” 

(24) The diminution in the number of attendances and in the sale of pic- 
tures corresponds with the growing unpopularity of the neighbourhood. 

The large attendances which have been attracted by special exhibitions, such 
as Mr. Lane’s collections, and the pictures of Mr. Watts, cannot be fairly 
regarded as relevant to the question of the suitability of the present build- 
ing to the permanent purposes of the Academy. 

(25) The evidence of Sir J ames Guthrie contains a clear statement of the Gufchrie - 387-393. 
position which the State took up in England and in Scotland in reference 

to the housing of the Eoyal Academies founded in those countries. It 
recognised in both these countries the duty of providing the Academy with 
suitable buildings. This duty has not hitherto been performed for Ireland. 

As to the cost, Sir James Guthrie points out that “relatively what is Guthrie. 449 . 
required for the Hibernian Academy would be very small.” That is to say 
relatively to the expense of the National Gallery, the Metropolitan School 
of Art, and the new College of Science. 


(26) The evidence of Sir James Guthrie is important with reference to 
another matter, which is intimately connected with the subject of our 
inquiry. It is necessary, to the satisfactory discharge by an Academy of its 
educational functions, that the students should have access to the best pro- 
curable examples of Ancient and Modern Art. So far as Ancient Art is 
concerned, the National Gallery of Dublin leaves nothing to be desired for 
educational purposes. Hitherto the Dublin student has not had access, 
except on rare occasions, to the masterpieces of modern artists. There is 
reason to hope that this serious want may be supplied before long, and if 
Dublin is to have a Gallery of Modern Art, it would naturally find its place 
in the Art centre of Dublin. In Edinburgh, the State has provided, on a 
splendid site given by the Corporation of Edinburgh, a handsome building 
which serves the double purpose of housing the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and providing suitable galleries for a permanent exhibition of paintings. 

(27) Sir James Guthrie, p.r.s.a., after referring to the experience of Guthrie. 487 . 
towns in England and Scotland, added : “ I think if the aim of this inquiry 

is to do what can be done to extend the sphere of Art in Ireland, and to 
“ promote interest in Art in Ireland as an element in the national life, some 
form of modern exhibition and permanent Modern Art Gallery is abso- 
lutely called for. I am clear on that. It cannot be. done without. Me 
cannot speak of, or think of, Ireland as a nation interested m Art if 
"it. has not these things.” A memorial, signed, by over 861 persons, 
representing various educational bodies, professions and interests, has 
been forwarded to our Secretary, and we have been furnished with 
a report of the proceedings at a public meeting held in Dublin on 
9th February, 1906, under the presidency, of the Earl of Mavo, 
which bear testimony to the interest which this subject, has aroused. It 
Sir James Guthrie is correct in saying that “the situation here would be Guthne, 4S7. 
t . lop-sided without such a thing as a Modern Gallery, there would not be 
‘ much hope of development in the future without it, the question ought 
surely to be dealt with in an inquiry into Art teaching m Ireland. \V hat 
is required is a building in which to place the pictures . which uave been 
acquired or promised as the nucleus of a permanent exhibition. The space 
required would not be large at the outset, and a gallery so pkced as tobe 
capable of extension in the future might form part of the new ^cad 
building. The additional cost would not be large— insignificant compared 
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■with the outlay made by the State in housing the collect, , 
paintings at South Kensington. We endorse the opinion 
Sir James Guthrie that the question of a gallery of Modern t ? e< ! b y 
mately connected with an inquiry into Art teaching in Ireland “ 13 mtl " 
(28) There are many reasons leading to the conclusion that the 
ment of an Irish School of Art may be hoped for in the future ti 
enee of Dr. Windle, President of the Queen’s College, Cork derive- -n-i 
importance from the circumstance that he speaks with experience* nM, 
teaching in Birmingham as well as in Cork. He says-— “I think tl 
“ have got an extraordinary genius for Art in Munster. I was verv 
“ struck '! 1 , th „ so I ne bhe work “ Cork. I think the modelling is quite 
remarkable Sir Walter Armstrong, whose attention was called tolome 
counsels of despondency as regards the prospects of a School of 4rt in 
Dublin, said “ I don’t see how one can be despondent when one see’ 

“ what the Irish have done. . . . I think that is only because ” many peonle 

who are despondent “ don’t study the history of Irish Art. The things 
“ that have been done in Ireland are quite decisive as to the powers of t£e 
“ race.” 


. ( 29 ) These observations derive great force when we recollect the recent 
history of Art teaching in Ireland. The attempts made by South Kensing- 
ton were well meant, but were admittedly a failure, so far as regards Art 
teaching in Ireland generally, although' excellent work was done in "the 
schools in connection with this Department in Dublin and other large 
towns._ Of recent years a training in hand and eye has been generally 
given in the Primary Schools, which may constitute in time the foundation 
of the artistic education of the people (Appendix D), and it will be seen 
from Appendix E that the subject is receiving attention in the Secondary 
Schools in connection with the Intermediate Board. For the first time in 
the history of Ireland a systematic effort is being made to instruct and 
develop the artistic talent which is one of her most valuable possessions, 
and it would be deplorable, if at such a time the country should be deprived 
of the higher teaching in Art, which a school training, however excellent, 
can never afford. 

(30) The Hibernian Academy, like the sister institutions in England and 
Scotland, obtained a Royal Charter in order that it might serve as a 
School of Sculpture, as well as of Painting. The Professor of Sculpture 
is expressly mentioned in the Charter of 1861. But the State has hitherto 
failed to afford in Ireland the means of carrying out the expressed inten- 
tion of the Royal founder. The building, which the Academy owes to Mr. 
Johnston, is inadequate for the purpose of the School of Painting, which 
was naturally regarded as having the first claims on attention. A Pro- 
fessor of Architecture is also named in the Charter, but the system of 
apprenticeship prevailing in the profession of architect adequately fills 
the place of Academy teaching. There have been titular Professors of 
Sculpture since the foundation, but they have never taught. The office 
is now held by Mr. Sheppard, an excellent artist. His immediate 
predecessor was Mr. Hughes, whose character as a Sculptor is well known, 
and who has been recently entrusted with the execution of two important 
works in Dublin. Mr. Sheppard is teaching in the Metropolitan bchool 
of Art, under conditions which are explained by Mr. Orpen in a suggestive 
portion of his evidence : — “Mr. Sheppard, the Sculpture master, himself 
t( an artist, visits the School three or four times a week, but he is, I under- 
K stand, the only teacher who attends under an arrangement like this. 1 

were offered a mastership like the others, requiring all his time, so that 
■ ae could not go on with his own work, he would refuse it. They won t ge 
M an artist to give up his life to teach in a school — to give up his art, if e 
“ v S j ar ^ .* n Even Mr. Sheppard, I understand, has not got a Tree 

t< .nd. He is under the Headmaster, who is under the Inspector, and e, 
c( *P- turn, is not free, being under the higher officials of the Department o 
/ J’t\ 1C ^ ure ’ . which knows nothing about painting and sculpture. 

(31) There is no reason why students in the Metropolitan School snou 
not continue to have the advantage of Mr. Sheppard’s teaching, and, if a 
adequate building were provided for the Academy in the neighbour ho° 

e bchool, his teaching as master might be supplemented by work a 
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under different conditions, and the Professorship of Sculpture in the 
Royal Hibernian Academy might become a reality. 

(32) The Metropolitan School of Art appears to have been sufficiently 
endowed and maintained in a high state of efficiency. It is no doubt anoma- 
lous that it should be under the control of a Department which is excluded 
from the teaching of Art except as connected with industries. But this 
arrangement is obviously a temporary one. The School, when under the 
Department of Science and Art, was under the control of experts. The 
need of the aid of experts in connection with this School appears to be 
recognised by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
and this question will probably be dealt with by the Commission which is 
now inquiring into the work of the Department. 

(33) We do not, therefore, think it necessary to discuss the manner in 
which expert aid should be obtained in the government of the School, nor is 
it dealt with in the majority Report, for the joint Committee which it 
recommends is suggested on the assumption of the abolition of the Academy 
as a teaching body. The maintenance of a Life School is necessary for the 
purposes of the highest decorative Art. There is no reason why this teach- 
ing should not continue to be given under masters in the School, and the 
evidence negatives the danger of overlapping with the proper work of an 
Academy. The adjustment of the relations between the School and the 
Academy, properly housed in an adjoining building, might safely, in 
Dublin as elsewhere, be left to the governing bodies of those institutions. 


CONCLUSION. 

(34) We have reviewed the evidence taken by the Committee at a length 
which can only be justified by the importance of this inquiry to the artistic 
future of Ireland and the respect due to the views of our colleagues. We 
concur with them in regarding as unsatisfactory the present condition of 
the higher Art teaching in Ireland. To this extent their conclusions are 
supported by the authorities on Art to whom they refer. We differ from 
our colleagues, and concur with the opinion of those authorities, in seeking 
a remedy in the support and strengthening of the Royal Academy, and not 
in the transfer of its functions to an educational institution of a totally 
different character, which could never fill the place that an Academy 
should occupy in the educational system of the country. The evidence 
taken in the course of our inquiry, in our opinion, clearly establishes 
the necessity of maintaining an efficient Academy if there is to 
be any real teaching of Art in Ireland. It justifies the state- 
ment that a duty lies upon the State to provide the Academy 
^ith a building suitable for the purposes for which it obtained its 
Royal Charter. It demonstrates the unsuitability for these purposes 
of the building provided from private sources, and the hopelessness of its 
situation. The least that can be demanded from the State is that it 
should perform for Ireland a duty which it has recognised elsewhere. We 
have not before us sufficient materials to enable us to estimate the exact 
cost of erecting a suitable building. But we are justified in concluding 

that the cost of the building would be moderate, and that there would be ? r 'TL* 9 450 
no difficulty in obtaining a suitable site. The building provided for the 
Academy could, at an inconsiderable additional expense, be so designed as Drew> 18l _ 4 
to give sufficient accommodation to the pictures acquired and promised as 
tbe commencement of a gallery of Modern Art, accommodation which could 
be added to as occasion required. 

(35) The sale of the existing buildings — estimated to be of considerable 

T alue for commercial purposes — would produce a sum the interest on which, Drew, 99-101. 
added to the Parliamentary Grant of £300, and the increased income 
which might reasonably be expected from the exhibitions and sale of pic- 
tures, would enable the Academicians to add greatly to the efficiency of the 
School. Whether the Academy School, thus developed, and placed m 
Proximity to the School of Art, would in the future supply the entire of the 
advanced training in Art which is recognised for the higher branches of 
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decorative Art, is a question on which it is unnecessary to speculate. The 
proper function of the School of Art is to provide students who aspire to 
become artists with the technical training necessary in order to reap the 
advantages of Academy training. We believe that there is every reason to 
expect an increase in the number of such students, having regard to the 
attention which is now paid to elementary training in Art, and to the 
undoubted existence in Ireland of artistic talent, awaiting development. 

(36) We conclude with an expression of opinion that if any further aid 
is given to the development of Art in Ireland, it could not be devoted to a 
better purpose than the endowment of exhibitions or bursaries, by means of 
which promising Art students might he enabled in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy to complete an Education in Art commenced in the Primary or 
Secondary Schools. 


We have the honour to be 
Your Lordships’ 

Most obedient Servants, 


D. H. MADDEN. 
JOHN P. BOLAND. 
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COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY INTO THE WORK CARRIED ON BY 
THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY AND THE METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL OF ART IN DUBLIN. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Oct. 10, 1905. 

FIRST SITTING — TUESDAY, 10th OCTOBER, 1905. 

In the Board Room, Leinster House, Dublin. 


Present: — The Right Honourable Lord Windsor, Chairman ; 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Westmeath ; 

The Right Honourable Mr. Justice Madden ; 

Mr. George C. V. Holmes, C.V.O., C.B. ; and 
Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. H. P. Boland, Secretary. 


Sir Robert Holmes, 

1. The Chairman. — Sir Robert Holmes, you are 
Treasury Remembrancer and Deputy Paymaster for 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

2. You have kindly consented to come Here and 
give evidence before this Committee on. behalf of the 
Treasury as to the Government grant made to the 
Royal Hibernian Academy? — I was asked to attend 
by the Secretary to your Committee. 

3. Will you ’state the amount of the grant and the 
conditions upon which it has been made ? — The grant 
is £300 a year, and it has been given since the year 
1832. There has been no variation in it since then. 

It was given, in the first instance certainly, without 
any conditions, and it is still, I may say. From 
1832 to 1858-59 it was provided for as a separate vote. 

In the year 1857 an inquiry was held by an officer 
of the Department of Science and Art in London, and, 
as the result of that inquiry, the grant was trans- 
ferred to the Vote for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment-; and another result was that, afterwards, an 
annual inspection and report was made by the Science 
and Art Department. That arrangement as to report- 
ing continued until the creation of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction ; since when 
the annual inspection has been made by one of their 
officers. Now the report is sent by the Department 
of Agriculture to the Treasury, with a letter recom- 
mending the payment of the gxant. That report 
states the number of students and the character of 
the work, and makes comments upon it, and sug- 
gestions. Whether, if the report were of such a 
character as to show that the education could not be 
®orse, and that the thing ought to be ended, the 
Treasury would take action, is a matter for anyone 
to draw their own conclusions — if they can contem- 
plate such a report being made — 'but, at any rate, 

15 a matter of fact, the grant has always been made ; 
and I am not aware that the Treasury have ever made 
any suggestions to the Royal Hibernian Academy 
growing out of the report. 

The inquiry to which I have alluded in 1857 was 
a v cry important inquiry. There 'had been dis- 
sensions amongst the members of the Academy which 
‘fa up to it, and the Macleod of Macleod, who was 
we officer sent over, looked at the Academy from two 
Points of view : First, as a society for the exhibition 
of pictures ; and next, as a society that taught art. 
ui the former capacity he considered that the Academy 
*as not entitled to any support from public funds. 
r° as the school was concerned, he called attention 
0 the f aot that there was at the time a similar school 


k.c.b., examined. 

Sir Robert 

in Dublin, namely, the School of Art in connection Holmes, 
with the Royal Dublin Society, which was in receipt 
of aid from public funds, and he came to the con- 
clusion that there was no justification for having two 
societies doing the same work. He was of opinion 
that the School of Art in connection with the Royal 
Dublin Society was better fitted to carry on the work 
than the other, and ho recommended accordingly. A 
correspondence ensued between the Treasury and the 
Irish Government which resulted in nothing, and the 
Academy had a new lease of life until, I think, 1871, 
when an application was made by them for a grant of 
money to restore the roof, and then the whole ques- 
tion that had been started in 1857 was revived, with 
the result that there was further correspondence, but 
nothing was done. 

4. What were the circumstances as to the roof?— It 
had got into a state of disrepair. 

5. How was it repaired afterwards ?— I think the 
Treasury made a special grant. 

6. For the specific purpose? — Yes. In 1858 it was 
thought that the society was in a moribund condition, 
and in the Estimates, I think it was for 1859-60, the 
grant of £300 was not included, and then when it be- 
came evident that the Academy was by no means in a 
moribund condition, or, at least, did not consider 
itself so, directions were given to re- insert the amount 
in the Estimates for the succeeding year, and the 
grant, though it had not been included for that year, 
was paid out of the Vote for Civil Contingencies, 
pending a supplementary estimate. I think that is 
about all I can say as to the history of the grant, and 
the conditions upon which it is paid. 

7. And it has always been paid, uninterruptedly ?— 

Uninterruptedly. . - 

8 Do you know if there was any other instance of 
the Treasury giving money for the specific purpose of 
maintenance? — To this institution? 

9 Yes for the maintenance of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy building?— I cannot say. I don’t think so. 

10 But on. this occasion there was a special grant? 

—Yes I think it was £330 odd, or something of that 
kind. The sum of £335 was included, I think, in 
the Estimates apparently for 1871-72, for the repair 

°*11 e The° Royal Hibernian Academy have really to 
maintain their own building?— They have to main- 
tain their own building. 

These are the Estimates for 1858-59 (produced), the 
last year in which the grant in aid appeared as ft 
separate vote, and, as shown there, the Academy 
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Oct. 10, 1905. furnished to the Treasury an estimate of their pro- 
— bable expenditure and income, and that included 

Sir Robert w ; iab they expected to get from their Exhibition. 

Holmes. ^gjj. probable expenditure in that year amounted to 

a little over £800, and their estimate of receipts from 
the Exhibition was £300, and then, deducting that, 
they showed that an annual grant of £500 was re- 
quired. All they got, of course, was the £300 ; but 
they called the attention of the Treasury, in their 
annual report for the year, which was published in 
the Estimates, to expenditure being urgently required 
for general house repairs, painting, furniture, and 
restoration of casts and pictures. They were asking, 
however, for what they knew they would not get. 
This was the last year, as I have said, in which the 
grant in aid appeared as a separate vote— after that 
year it was transferred to the vote for the Science 
and Art Department. To whom the report shown in 
the Estimates was addressed in the first instance I 
cannot say, for it appears only as the “ Annual Report 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy.” Probably it was 
presented to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and 
transmitted by him to the Treasury. But in those 
years it seems to have been the custom to publish in 
the Estimates the report not merely of this institu- 
tion, but of others. For instance, the Report of the 
Royal Irish Academy is also there. I think, how- 
ever, that with the exception of the grant to repair 
tlie roof, there was no other instance in which any- 
thing was given except the annual grant. 

12. The particular nature and details of these re- 
ports you are not aware of? — The reports made by the 
Department of Agriculture now? 

13. Yes?— 'Well, I saw the last report, and it simplv 
called attention to the fact that there were so many 
students. What attracted my attention was that all 
of them were ladies, with the. exception of one, and 
that several of them had been prize winners for a 
number of years in succession. The officer of the 
Department called attention to this, thinking that 
there ought to be some limit placed on the number 
of times students could present themselves for prizes. 

14. The object of my question was to ascertain 
whether you knew if there was anything in this re- 
port, or previous reports, making any allusion to the 
inability of the Academy to fulfil its duties? — Not in 
the report that I saw. 

15. Either by reason of the buildings or for any 
other reason ?— No, not in the report that I saw. That 
was the last report. But, if I might make a sug- 
gestion, I think that information could be got from 
some officer of the Department. 

16. Mr. Justice Madden. — T he object of those 
reports was to show the Treasury that they would be 
justified in putting the £300 in the Estimates for the 
current year?— Yes. 

17. So it would not he quite relevant to those re- 
ports to go into the general question of adequacy?— 1 
Sir Horace Plunkett, in his letter forwarding the 
report, concludes by recommending that the grant 
should be given. 

18. Tlie Ball of Westmeath. — The total Treasury 
grant is £300 a year? — Yes. 

19. Is it. a fact — I think I read it somewhere that 
only £50 of that sum is applicable to maintaining the 
institution? — I cannot say. I don’t know. 

20. Mr. Justice Madden. — As I understand, this 
£300 a year is upon the Estimates for the Science 
and Art Department? — Not now. Since 1896 it has 
been transferred. I will just explain. From 1832 to 
1858-59 it was a separate vote. Then, from 1859-60 
to 1896-97, it was on tlie vote for the Science and Art 
Department. 

21. On what vote is it now? — It is now on the vote 
for Scientific Investigation. 

22. It is now upon the vote for Scientific Investiga- 
tion ?— Yes ; it was put upon that vote with the view 
to bringing all the grants made for science and art 
and to learned bodies into one vote. 

23- any other item upon that vote, it is open 
to Parliament from time to time to increase it, or, of 
course, diminish it?— Yes, certainly. 

24. And the object of the reports you have referred 
to is simply to maintain the status quol In other 
words, as tht, payment of the grant is not regulated 
byany statute. Parliament need not have voted that 
iOW uniess there was a satisfactory report?— No; 
out there were no reports until after the inquiry of 


25. You W referred to a report bv Maeleod 
of Macleod. What were supposed to be his qualifica- 
tions?— He was an officer of the Science and Art, 
Department. 

26. It struck me that he probably had not 
much acquaintance with art, because,' from your 
statement of his report, he says that the then exist- 
ing School of Art was for the same purpose as the 

School of Art of the Royal Hibernian Academy ’ 

Yes. J ’ 


27. And it is fortunate that no action was taken 
upon such a misleading report. It was also stated to 
be outside the function of Parliament to give support 
to the institution in so far as it consisted of an ex- 
hibition of pictures. Was that in the same report?— 
Yes, the same report. 

28. Again, I say it was fortunate that such a mis- 
leading report did not lead to action, because I have 
before me figures which show very substantial sums 
in England and Scotland awarded for that purpose. I 
don’t know whether you are in a position to verify that 
table (produced). Did that come from your office?— 
No ; it did not come from my office. Perhaps I 
should say that in referring to the Macleod's Report 
I may have been going outside the evidence that I 
ought to have given. 

29. I think not ati all. It is very important ?— The 
only reason that I referred to it is, that it is vi-11 
known that that inquiry was held. 

30. But I suppose you would not individually con- 
cur with either of those propositions — either that a 
School of Art is identical with the kind of school 
which might be expected to be maintained by a Royal 
Academy, or that a grant should not be given to an 
Academy to enable it to hold an exhibition of pic- 
tures?— I can’t express any opiniuii on that. My 
evidence is not given as an artist. 

31. This £300 is the only sum upon the Estimates, 
the only sum in any shape or form, as a Government 
grant, which is available for this particular institu- 
tion? — Yes. 


32. And, as Lord Westnuath has suggested, and as 
will be proved by a document before me, only £50 is 
available for the general purposes of the art institu- 
tion? — I don’t know anything about that. 


33. Mr. Boland. — About, these reports from the 
Department it is only since 1898 that the reports 
have been sent in every year by the Department of 
Agriculture?— I take it the Department of Agriculture 
took up the inquiry, and reported immediately after 
its creation. Tlie Science and Art Department ceased 
then to have any locus staiuli here. 


34. Ever since the Department of Agriculture was 
created the grant to the Royal Hibernian Academy 
lias been kept absolutely distinct from any of the other 

Science and Art grants?— The grant for £300 was put 
upon its present vote, the vote for Scientific im - 
tigation, &c., before the creation of tke Dep - 
ment of Agriculture. It was in 1896 or 1897. The 
Department was not created until 1899. 

35. That is so; but, even at the time the Depart- 
ment was created, it was still felt better to keep the 
two things separate— the Metropolitan School o - 
and the Royal Hibernian Academy? , Ther ?,'!‘| s wa3 


d the xvoyal iiiDernian .s.caueuij : , ^ was 
ggestion when the Department of Agriculture 
arted that these two schools of art should 


;arted that these two scnoois oi j: s . 

igether? — (No. They were always kept quite aw 


jnci. 

36. Mr. Justice Madden.— In the Act of 
nent the administration of the fund for h > , 

Art was transferred to the Department of AgncuKjJJ 
md Technical Instruction, but there is no mere 
whatever in the Act to the Royal Hibernian ^ ian 
-No, because at that time the Royal Hibernian 
Academy grant had been already ^tramfc 


'ote for Scientific Investigation, &c. annual 

” ” Boland. — With reference to this “™ u Qf 


37. Mr. Boland.— With reference io of 

rant of £300, you are aware that in J* e „ iven 

Ingland and Scotland certain grants have been ^ # 
o these Royal Academies in Hie way ° , j, ere 

uilding, and that the Royal Hibernian Academy ^ 
as never had any grant, either m * j7 w hat 
r a building ?-I know nothing o^aUv 
isppens eitheT in Scotland or England. 

■Aiilr) ho worhli nothing. 


(Witness withdrew). 
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Sir Thomas Drew, 


President- of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, examined. Oct. 10, 1905. 


-g jjjg Chairman. — Y ou arc 1 'resilient of the 
teal Hitemia'i Academy of AcI.I-Ym. 

39. It is a fact, is it not, that you were an Asso- 
ciate in 1867 ?— Yes. . . , v 

40 Lnd an Academician in 1 o/e <- res. 

41. And President, since wliat year Since 1900. 

42 Before asking you to begin your general evi- 
dence the Committee think it would be convenient 
to state their opinion at once upon an application that 
rou make in the middle of your precis of evidence as 
to certain official reports. I don’t know whether you 
would wish to say anything in addition?— I should 
wish to know the feeling of the Committee. If they 
think it is not necessary, I would agree to withdraw 
my application. I am quite in the hands of the Com- 
mittee in that respect. 

43. The Committee have considered this matter, and 
they are of opinion that they cannot call for these re- 
ports.— TFitncss-— Very well, my lord. I may say I 
did not anticipate that they would, but it was the 
wish of my colleagues, who felt strongly about the 
state of things existing for jsonie time, that they 
should get to the bottom of any statements that have 
been made. But of course I don’t look upon it as 
material to the inquiry if your lordship says so. 

44. Perhaps it would be more convenient now to 
ask you to make, any statement that you wish to sub- 
mit with regard to the Royal Hibernian Academy and 
its position at the present moment ?— I suppose that 
includes its history? 

45. Yes. We will begin with the origin? — The 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects and Engravers was founded in 1823 under 
a Royal Charter of George the Third. I don’t know 
whether you would consider it necessary to hand in 
these charters. I could have the original documents 
delivered if it were considered necessary. I shall 
produce them if necessary. 

46. Very well : — Witness. — The Academy received 
a supplementary charter in 1861. It has with- 
drawn now from seeking for any other charter 
as stated in earlier communications to His Majesty’s 
Government. The origin of the Academy was 
in the desire to imitate the Association of Inde- 
pendent British Artists in London, in a Royal 
Academy founded about 1760 with certain functions 
of usefulness to contemporary art, and which was f av- 
owed and endowed with gifts from the privy purse of 
King George the Fourth. The functions of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy were similar to those of the Royal 
Academy, and they were exactly analogous to those of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, which was founded later, 
and they may be defined in terms borrowed from the 
definition of functions and statns of the latter insti- 
tution given by a Treasury minute of February 25th, 
1858, .adapted to the Irish case, namely: — “1. The 

giving to the Royal Hibernian Academy, which must 
he considered as the representative of the artists of 
Ireland, its due position in reference to the promo- 
tion and teaching of the Fine Arts. 2. The secur- 
“S to the inhabitants of Dublin, by the annual 
Exhibitions of Modem Art, opportunities, which 
cannot be over-estimated, of rational amusement, 
niental cultivation and refinement of taste.’ 1 I was 
gomg to allude to publications on the subject issued 
7 ® e an d my colleagues which, I think, are all in 
me hands of the Committee. I need not refer to them 
further. 

With regard to endowment, the Royal Hibernian 
- caaeniy derived its first establishment and buildings 
irom a private citizen of Dublin, Francis Johnston, 
architect, in 1826, and from his wife Anne in 1830. 
w • T .. e the premises is about £7,000. Her 
• ajestys Government, through the Irish Board of 
torts, defrayed the cost of a new roof for the greater 
^Uery about 1872. The cost, I believe, was £403. 

Jones, a former President of the Academy, 
own asc H°plroom for study of the life model at his 
Pi ruin'’ w ith other improvements to the value of 
’ , • ^ Prince Consort Memorial (Albert) Fund, 
unting to about £1,200, was, by gracious will of 
intM-w* • Majesty, apportioned to the Academy. Its 
students 18 a * P resent i n medals and prizes for 

J2; Boland.— £ 1,200 or £800?— It was £800 

Hut it has been nursed to £1,200. The 
n-i-x possesses a small library and collection of 
prints, some rlinlmv, - „ w 


Sir Thomas 

The Academy has had, since 1832, public recognition Drew, 
in an annual grant of £300 voted by Parliament as 
its sole financial support outside the endowments 
above mentioned. It has, during eighty years, devoted 
most of that sm.all aid to the maintenance of a life 
school for young artists, which the Members of the 
Academy voluntarily established by resolution in 1826. 

It is not under the terms of the Charter. It is but 
an adjunct to the primary purpose of the incorpora- 
tion, and is dependent on the voluntary services of 
the members as visitors and teachers. 

48. The Chairman. — We come now to the annual 
exhibitions? — The Academy has strenuously fulfilled 
its duty under its Charter with the quite inadequate 
grant of £300 a year for eighty years, and with in- 
creasing excellence, while there has been a good 
deal of public spirit on the part of the mem- 
bers in keeping up such exhibitions when its 
financial resources were gradually decreasing. 

During the last few years both the annual and 
the winter exhibitions have been very creditably 
maintained. They have aroused great interest in 
Dublin, and have in great measure stimulated the 
movement which led to this Commission. The 
Academy has suffered vicissitudes and interruptions in 
its work during its existence, notably such as the state 
of Ireland following the great famine of 1847-48, 
when, for a number of years, interest in art was set 
aside, and patronage of it was slowly recovered. 

About 1875 the Academy was still fairly prosperous, 
but the change had already begun of the whole district 
north of tlie Liffey, of which Sackville-street is the 
principal centre, through the desertion of it by the 
entire residential well-to-do class year by year, until 
street after street became occupied by second or tliird- 
rate business and tenement houses, which are even now 
invading the once fashionable squares. The entire 
population of a new Dublin which is of importance 
to the Academy, to a number perhaps of 250,000. is 
grouped in streets and suburbs around South Dublin, 
and the people are for the most part not interested in, 
and resort but little to, the north side of the river. 

The Academy situated as it now is, in what is an 
obscure byeway, and in decaying buildings, could no 
more hope to carry on its functions prosperously and 
usefully for Dublin than if it were in some other 
city. It is especially injurious to it that it is ex- 
cluded from those centres of art and science which, 
with the most fortunate results, have been compre- 
hensively grouped around Leinster House. It is still 
a puzzle why, and under what influence, modern and 
contemporary art, so essential to the round of art cul- 
ture, was, without any explanation, dropped from the 
otherwise splendid scheme under which the establish- 
ment of art and science around Leinster House was 
conceived between 1860 and 1870. It is in the opinion 
of most Dublin people a grave imperfection in this 
intended circle of intellectual culture that modern con- 
temporary art has not yet its place. A site and exhi- 
bition buildings in this essential centre is. after all, 
the primary necessity of the Academy, ,and to this, 
considering the public benefactions to the other Royal 
Academies of London and Edinburgh, the Academy 
and the Irish public consider that the Hibernian 
Academy lias claims. The provision of buildings, for 
which, it has claims on public subsidy, is but after all 
a secondary difficulty. It looks but for galleries in 
an inexpensive sort of building, and of no more ex- 
tent than its present modest buildings, standing on 
a site inclusive of its offices of from 7,500 to 8,000 
superficial feet, and in its galleries giving 750 feet 
lineal of wall for hanging pictures on. 

49. Mr. Boland.— Not 420 ?— No ; it has been re- 
measured. The figure of 750 includes the dark room, 
which was not included in the former figure. The 
Academy allows me to say that it is as willing as ever 
to continue a school free to young artists as supple- 
mentary to the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as that Department, I believe, desires. The 
Academy has perfect confidence that with moderate im- 
provements in its locality and financial resources it 
can make its business self-supporting, and a useful 
influence. It is not the idea of practical - minded 
members of the Academy that it should be housed in 
costly buildings, which would stand in useless dignity 
during months in each year when no exhibition is on. 

The Academy, having primarily provided for its own 
wants without embarrassments, would desire to exer- 
cise its discretion in letting its galleries for other pur- 
poses cognate to the arts, for which accommodation 
there is an existing want. ^ ^ 
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The necessity for a new Charter, asked fur by the 
Academy through the late Lord Lieutenant, Earl 
Cadogan, need not now be pressed. Through the per- 
sonal intervention of his successor, Earl Dudley, the 
power of framing bye-laws under the Charter with 
the approval of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
has been put in force so as to materially modify some 
previous disabilities. Its modest clams now are, 
first a site and new galleries for its exhibition of 
modem and contemporary art m the vicinity of 
Leinster House ; second, that tlie small fund realisable 
out of the past private endowments of the Academy 
should remain vested in it ; and, lastly, that it should 
retain its autonomy and reasonable independence, 
under which alone, witli many difficulties, its members 
disinterestedly have been able to discharge the 
Academy’s duty to the Irish public for eighty years, 
and which constitutes the essence of vitality of every 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

The figures which will be supplied by tlio Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Academy will show that through 
a series of years, even with the most diligent and pru- 
dent management, and oven when it has been able to 
devote only a limited sum each year to the upkeep of 
its decaying buildings,, the Academy has a small deficit 
of income against expenditure. This could but result, 
under present conditions, in a lingering dissolution, 
under which the advantages of study of modern con- 
temporary ,art would be literally lost to Ireland, a 
culture which is not absent, under State encourage- 
ment, in any country, state, or province of civilised 
Europe, known to members of the Hibernian Academy. 

50. The Chairman.— Could you tell us what is tin 
number of Academicians and Associates? — Tlie 
number is thirty Academicians and ten Associates. 
That has been one of our difficulties. I should ex- 
plain to you that the Charter of 1861 — I know from 
personal recollection, having had something to say to 
it — enlarged the membership from fourteen to thirty. 
Tlie intention was that there should be room to in- 
clude artists of Irish birth or connection, not neces- 
sarily resident in Dublin, and Daniel Maclise, It. A. , 
John Foley, It. A., and Francis Danby were nominated 
in the Charter of 1861 as constituent members, re- 
presentative of this class. At the foundation of the 
Academy, some such good men as Wcstmacott 
(sculptor), R.A., Rossi, It. A., and Sir Martin 
Shee, P.R.A., as honorary members, represented a 
like class. However, the working of the bye-laws 
attached to the Charter made the continuance of this 
impracticable, imposing, as it did, conditions which 
made it practically impossible to elect such members 
in London. We have now somewhat improved that, 
but our bye-laws still represent an awkward process. 
Yet, it is possible for us now occasionally to elect 
an artist resident in London, leaving the resident 
artists at a number sufficient to carry on the work 
of the Academy here. 

51. So you are relieved to a certain extent? — Yes. 
We would very much prefer that wo had tlie Scottish 
arrangement of an unlimited Associate list which our 
Charter will not allow. Wo have a congested list of 
ten Associates, from which we must elect, and that 
list must be filled up before we proceed to elect a 
member. 

52. Mr. Justice Madden. — Then there would be 
some need of a supplemental Charter? — On that point 
there is a decided need. 

55. Mr. Boland. — You have at present no power 
under the bye-laws to remedy this disadvantage of 
which you speak ? — No. The Charter prevents us from 
altering our fundamental constitution. I should add 
that the number of members fixed at thirty is quite 
too large for all the artists to be drawn from Ireland. 

54. You desire an alteration of the Charter in that 
particular?— I think the old number of fourteen, Irish 
resident members was quite commensurate with Irish 
wants. 

55. The Chairman. — Are you obliged to fill up tlie 
number of thirty? — Practically we are. Under our 
old bye-laws wo should do so within three months. It 

. causes great awkwardness. Now we have some delay 
allowed us. 

56. Would you tell us how many of them are pain- 
ters, sculptors and architects? — Out of the number of 
Academicians five are architects at the present time, 
two are sculptors, and the balance are painters. 

57. You stated in your evidence that the Academy 
has withdrawn from seeking for a new Charter be- 
cause, as I understand, they have power given to 
them to make bye-laws ? — Yes. 

58. But you modify this now 1 — Yes, in respect to 
elections. 


r,iat is »■% « make. 

60. Why not have a new Charter regularising the 
whole position? — It would certainly be more satis 
factory and a new Charter might be more practical 

61. Mr. Boland.— But your principal desire is to 
show tlie necessity for tlio new site, and though the 
Charter would be a very great advantage you don’t 
lay very great emphasis on it?— No, I don’t make it 
fundamental. A new site, and to have some more in- 
»« available, is what the Academy wants. 

62. The Chairman.— As to this new site, I should 
like to ask a little more in detail; in your opinion 
the present site is not a suitable one ? — I think it is 
utterly untenable any longer. As well as the decay 
of the building year after year, it i s becoming more 
obscured. 

63. Is it not tlie fact that the Royal Hibernian 

Academy must maintain the buildin»? It has no 

option but to maintain them. I suppose it would be 
open to us to let the building go to ruin if we liked 
but, as the owners of the premises, we are obliged to 
maintain, them. 

64. Have you found it impossible to spend the 
necessary money on maintenance?— Yes ; we can do 
only quite trifling repairs, of the most absolutely neces- 
sary kind. 

65. Mr. Justice Madden.— Y ou have only got £50 a 
year towards that ? — Yes, and a good many of the re- 
pairs have been done gratuitously for years. For in- 
stance we lent the Academy to the Society of Decora- 
tors, and, as a little compliment, tliey repaired the 
place for us. 

66. The Chairman. — Do you attribute this mainly 
to the fact that the present building is situated on so 
unsuitable a site ? — I do ; and I have reason, to speak, 
for I ani very intimately accquainted with that side 
of Dublin for fifty years, and the change, especially 
on that side of Dublin, has perhaps nothing to equal 
it in any other city. It has turned Dublin into two 
separate cities. 

67. Mr. Holmes.— Regard being had to the fact that 
tlie population has deserted even this part of Dublin 
(the nciyhbourhood of Leinster Home), do you think 
the transference of the site over here would bring any 
material increase in the number of visitors?— I feel 
very confident about it. From my observation I think 
the establishment of the National Gallery litre has 
been a decided success. As a centre it is resorted to. 
l'lic people come there. 

68. Mr. Justice Madden.— There is a unique collec- 
tion of Celtic gold ornaments, and other things in 
the Museum which people go to see, and. when going 
to or coming from the Museum, they might look m 
at the Academy exhibition if it were adjoining?-— 
Yes. 

63. I believe the position of the Tate gallery in 
London has told unfavourably on the attendance 
there?— I. believe it has. The Tate gallery .attendance 
is largely made up of Americans ami tourists who 
would make a point of seeing it wherever it is. 

70. The Chairman.— You have to look mainly to tne 
support of til© public in visiting your exhibition .- 
Absolutely. What I may call our gate money is our 
only income apart from tlie Grant, and our expens 
in bringing pictures from London to keep up a ere - 
table exhibition, and sending them back again, is e- 
ceedingly heavy. We are at a great disadvantage m 

71. Mr. Holmes— Have you ever attempted to in- 
crease the attendance by opening the .f^^'we open 
evenings at reduced prices?— We always d . 0- 

at twopence in the evening, and the P la ^ 
with working people, and we open on S ■ 

72. What do you charge for^admmsion— We ^ 
twopence or threepence on a Sunday atte nded and 

i.v« n.nrl lwt.1v noonings are well attenaeu, * 


the evening, and both openings , ,j iere 

great interest is taken in the pictur , king 

quite a profit on the sale of catalogues to the worn B 
}lasses. , th- 

73. The Chairman. — I should like to ask /^“onr 
;ards tlie other branch of your wor , ^eadeiny 

opinion, detrimental to the teaching particu- 

students that they should have i °£»the student* 
lor site?— I would not say that, because^. 


ikoiwi to be artists are very 
and tliey will jo anywhere i to 8* ical jrfists, and, 
Team their techsiqoe from 
will E« get 

npertwt ra thrttreP fot 


wiey warn is t-u ^ *** — , technique lit* 

like the French system to } ea ™ ‘f^.erever it is- 
good artiste.- Tliey wdl go for that , 0 ^ 
74. So what is important “ , th L^ I for r 
a suitable bmldiug, and suitable rooms 
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—That is the sole requirement. We are at a disad- 
vantage. We feel it a duty to make probationers 
coming into the school show that they are able to 
draw from the antique, and we are at a great dis- 
advantage in not having sufficient room for school pur- 
poses, and when they say, “ Where can we draw from 
die antique,”? we cannot supply them. Before the re- 
building of the National Gallery the sculpture hall 
there was a good hall for study, but, owing to the 
exigencies of the new building, the lighting lias been 
changed, and it is not so good for study now. Thera 
is always a difficulty about teaching drawing from the 
antique for want of room. 

75. How do you test, those who apply? — Lately they 
send in drawings, and sometimes they do work in a 
special class, and we see ourselves that they do work 
from the antique. When we get drawings sent in we 
find it necessary to look closely into them to see if 
they are genuine and done by the student himself, 
and sometimes he is put to work so that we may 
satisfy ourselves that it lias not been brought from 
some other school. We take great pains to ensure 
that there should not be any imposition of that kind. 

76. Mr. Holmes. — Are the teachers of the school 
themselves, or some of them, Academicians? — Yes. 
There are four visitors appointed annually. They get 
a very small fee for it. 

77. They are practically unremunerated? — It is a 
very small tiring. A mere honorarium of ten shil- 
lings a visit. 

78. I suppose that funds don’t permit of paid 
teachers? — It would not be desirable to have paid 
teachers. Students would rather be taught by artists 
whose names they know. 

79. Do you consider the teaching capable as it is 
now?— I think it is very good, and we could extend it. 
We could have a better school of painting, and we 
would have members taking a great interest in it. 

80. Do you find the capacity of the visitors who 
teach varies very much : are some of them better en- 
dowed as teachers than others? — Somo arc more popu- 
lar, especially with ladies ; others are less popular 
who may be more exacting. 

81. On what principle are they selected? — Generally 
aii our annual election we vote for the men that we 
consider make the best visitors, and it is regulated 
by the majority. 

82. Do they take so much, of the year each ? — They 
get ten shillings fee for each attendance. If a man 
attends five times in a week it would be £2 10s., and 
if he attended four times it would be £2, for three or 
four months. 

83. How long would lie attend?— I. should think 
about two or three hours, — the ordinary time of a 
student. 

84. The Chairman. — Docs he teach continuously?— 
He criticises more. 

85. Does lie leave it to another visitor, or does he 
drop in when he can ? — Whichever visitor comes on, 
if it is the same model that they have been drawing 
from, he acts more as a critic. He finds fault with 
careless drawing, or anything of that kind. You can- 
not exactly drill or discipline students of the Academy 
as you would in a school. It is by influence more. 

86. The object of my question was rather to find out 
whether there was continuity. It seems to me that a 
student would gain more by having continuous criti- 
cism from one artist for a certain time than, he would 
py having various artists coming in to criticise, but 
! s l4 ' your practice to have the visitors come in and out 
jn such a manner as to make it continuous? — Yes. 
mere never has been any disadvantage through want of 
continuity. 

87. Mr. Holmes. — Do you exact any preliminary 
test from the students before they come, such as 
fiaving to pass certain examinations ?— Yes' The tests 

be found in the Rules here ( Buies produced). 
iney are pretty wide. In fact they are identical with 
those of the Scottish Academy. It amounts to this — 
the students must send in a drawing from the antique 
done by themselves, or they must send in a series of 
^orks which! show sufficient knowledge of drawing, 

. a little committee always sits upon what is sent 
! n ’ ^ investigates the drawings, and when the case 
at a " doubtful the candidate is taken into probation 
lor. a wee k or two, an( j that is the real test. The 
visitors watch him. 

■dJ^' bn T°u ever find it necessary to reject candi- 
.j? s ■~~ J Yes ; many very young persons, and people 
1 nout the necessary previous training. 


89. Where would they get that preliminary training? 
—Most of them from the Metropolitan School of Art 
here, some from private study, and there are some who 
present themselves without any qualifications or 
knowteebe whatever, and are, of course, rejected. 

90. I believe some two or three yeas ago Sir William 
Abney reported in favour of amalgamating the 
Metropolitan, School with your School ; do you think 
that is a desirable, or an objectionable course? — We 
do not attach ai great deal of weight to that, it seemed 
to involve so little in the matter of money. But the 
feeling of artists here is that students, when they 
crane to the artist stage, require a kind of life school 
which is different from the kind of life school which 
suits a preliminary school such as the Metropolitan 
School of Art. 

91. Do you think a life school could, with advan- 
tage, be added to the course at the Metropolitan 
School?— I don’t think it would be much wanted 
here. I know when they leave here they go over to the 
Academy, and continue their studies there. 

92. The Chairman. — There is a question or 
two which I should like to ask upon this. I should 
like to hear from you whether in your opinion there 
is any overlapping in the art education given in the 
Metropolitan School of Art and in the Royal 
Hibernian Academy ? — I don’t think there is the least. 

I don’t think there is any overlapping whatever. The 
Academy does not seek to take pupils from this school, 
nor does it inquire indeed where they come from. 

93. When you take pupils for your Royal Acdaemy 
it is for a different purpose from that which actuates 
the Metropolitan School of Art? — Yes, quite different. 
However great the number in this preliminary school 
may be, there would not, I think, be more than two 
or three in a year who would develop into artists. 

94. They would naturally come on to the Royal 
Hibernian Academy school to learn their particular 
profession ?— Yes, and to see painting done by painters 
before them, and learn the technique of painting. 

95. The Earl of Westmeath. — I should like to ask 
about ibis grant of £300. Is it especially laid down 
as a condition of this grant that £250 shall be de- 
voted to any particular purpose?— It is not in the 
charter now, and it was not when the school was 
established. I have no knowledge of any condition. 
There was correspondence about it at one time, it is 
said, but we have no record of it, and I don’t know 
that tho Treasury has any record of the expenditure 
of that £300. In my time I have never known of any 
restrictions whatever. 

96. We were told that only £50 was applicable to 
maintenance of the institution ; that looks as if 
£250 were devoted to some other purpose?— We do 
devote about £250 to teaching. 

97. There is no legal obligation to devote the grant 

in this particular way?— None. . 

98. Mr. Justice Madden.— T he practical result is 
that only £50 is available for maintenance?— That 
would be, in round numbers, how it does stand. 

99 The T?.*u.t. of Westmeath.— What is your esti- 
mate of the Y«Jne of the Kojel Hiherniam Academy 
buildings? — About £7,000. 

100. Does that mean that if you were attempting to 
dispose of those buildings you would be able to get 
£7,000 for them?-— That was my own opinion two or 


iree years ago. 

101. That includes everything ?— Yes ; it is practi- 
lly a freehold site, subject only to ten shillings a 
sar and for stores, or a post office, or anything of 
lat’kind it would be very useful. 

102 For a post office it would be more useful than 
r an Academy ?-Yes, or for a hotel. There are some 
irly prosperous commercial hotels m the neighbour- 
:0 i that have been asking about it from time to time. 

103 Suppose that the Academy were transferred 
am its present site to somewhere in this neighbour- 
ed (of Leinster House), have you any definite idea .in 
S mind as to what would be the best position ; have 
m e ver laid it out?— I know all the locality about 
•re very well. There are a good many places which, 

' d-i.c. PAulrl ho acciuired or bought, would be very 


Hhk^There are sites available?— Yes. I dont 

Uk there would he any difficulty about that if we 
1 the money. 

L05 Mr. Justice Happen.— I should like to .ask 
s or two questions on a point already suggested 
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bv the Chairman, namely, the relative position of a 
School of Art and a school such as might be expected 
to be maintained by a Royal Academy of Painters. 
I do so to get rid of the misapprehension, which 
seems to have prevailed, that they are moro or less 
analogous, and exist for the same purpose. You don t 
agree ?— No. 

106. The School of Art is mainly for practical pur- 
poses, but, of course, it will give the elementary edu- 
cation in drawing which would lead up to tho develop- 
ment of a nrofcssional artist, painter, sculptor, or 
architect; is not that so?— That is so ; and a marked 
distinction is in the Rife School. Tho subject for 
the preliminary school usually is, and ought to bo, 
a draped subject. 

107. Is there any civilised country, to your know- 
ledge, in which the suggestion lias been made that such 
a School of Art could tako the place of the school of 
an Academy ?— No ; not to my knowledge. You will 
have a better opinion on that point from Sir James 
Guthrie. 


108. You teach the work of an artist to the student 
who lias been brought up only to a certain point in the 
School of Art?— Yes, and wo usually take him up, 
and teach him with the perfectly nude model. 


109. I am glad to hear from you that there is no 
overlapping of the two schools as they exist at pre- 
sent ?-■! don’t think there is llio least. 


110. One school seems to lie in a flourishing 
state at present. I will say nothing about tho 
appliances for the other. You are aware, of course, 
that there has been a great development in art teach- 
ing in Ireland during the last few years? — Yes. 

111. For reasons which it is not necessary lo go 
into, the system of art teaching provided by the 
Science and Art Department in England was a 
failure?— Yes. 

112. I need not go into that now, though, ns one 
of the Intermediate Board, I have had to inquire into 
the subject. Do you look hopefully on the prominence 
that has been given recently to tho hand-and-eyo 
training that is carried on in Ireland in the primary 
schools? — I do. 

113. Would it not be a lamentable thing if tho pick 
of the primary schools, the few possible artists, were 
to como on to this School of Art and having been there 
educated up to a certain point were then to have their 
development arrested? — I think it would be very 
unfortunate. 

114. With the. exception, of the very few who had 
means to go out of Ireland they would be lost to aft, 
and those few would bo lost to Ireland ?— 'Yes. 


115. Therefore, you think it a matter of pressing 
importance that tho school connected with the Royal 
Hibernian Academy should bo in a state of efficiency? 
— I think that is a matter of very great importance ; 
and another very vital matter is the necessity for 
these coming artists to sec exhibitions of modern 
contemporary art, which, without tho Academy, they 
would have no chance of seeing. 

116. One of tho functions of your Academy, I read 
in the document before me, is tho supply of annual 
exhibitions of contemporary art? — Yes. 

117. That has an educational value, has it not? — 
Yes. It is the educational part that is the essence 
of it. 

118. Would you agree with the proposition that 
has been enunciated, that it was no part of the 
function of Government to supply an Academy with 
funds for that purpose? You would not agree with 
that proposition ? — No. 

119. Are you aware that large sums, details of 
which we shall have in due course, are given for 
that purpose in England and Scotland? — Yes, I am 
aware of that. I have it all in black and white 
before me. 

120. By an understanding which lias no legal effect, 
but which exists between the Treasury and the 
Academy, £250 of the £300 a year given you must bo 
devoted to education ? — Yes, about that. 

121. For general purposes you have only about 
£50 a year?— That is all. 

122. Out of that you have to maintain a house with 
which the State did not supply you, but which an 
eminent architect named Johnston was generous enough 
to give you?— Yes. 

123. Have you taken the trouble of comparing that 
state of things with what exists in Scotland? — Yes; 


I think on tils whole you will see, when the Scotli.l. 


124. Has not the result of that been of £ 


126. They lmvo developed a very fi„, SdmJ „ F 
Pointing there!— Yes. Onr difficulties are stm 

greeter, because Dublin is still more isolated tta 
ltdinbargh, ami wo have only poor students, who 
not travel, llicrc are no private collections in this 
country worth speaking of, and onr exhibitions si,, 
students tiro only chance they have of seeing once 
a year, what tho rest of the world is doing. ’ 

126. In addition to this not very magnificent sum of 
£300, your receipts consist of what is paid for admis- 
sion to your exhibitions, wliat, to use a term applied 
to exhibitions of another kind, may be called your 
gate money? — Yes. 

127. No doubt it is with a view to the popularity of 
your exhibitions, and with the desire to increase receipts 
by inducing additional visitors to attend, that you 
desire a now site? — Yes. You know it is a matter of 
situation to some extent. 


128. Increasing the visitors would increase your 
income ? — Yes. 


129. Would not it do something more than that— 
the more people you tempt to visit the exhibitions, 
/.ho greater the educational value of the institution?— 
(J nquostionably. 

130. It is not altogether a question of getting 
money? — No ; and it is not altogether for the poorer 
classes, but also for the better classes, who have room 
for a great deal of culture in art. 

131. You have a great deal of knowledge of Dublin 
professionally, and I would be very glad individually 
to hear your suggestions as to a site. The obvious site 
some time ago w.as the space that has recently been 
acquired under an Act of Parliament ? — Yes. I know 
all the particulars of that. 

132. Assuming that this is, unfortunately, lost for 
the purposes of art, what other site would you ap- 
proximately suggest?— *1 would suggest any site round 
about hero (Leinster Mouse). In Clare-street there is 
a plot of ground between the National Gallery and a 
house in Clare-street which already belongs to the 
Department of Agriculture. It is unappropriated. 
There arc two houses between it and Clare-street, and 
tho conjoint site of all that would make a very fine 
sito indeed. Then there is a house down here, within 
view, which is known as Dr. Lyons’s house, and tna« 
also would flo very well. 

133. Do yon think would that lie large enough?— 
I believo that it would. 

134. There are some rather small houses on tne 
opposite side of Kild a vc-st root — would there be a pos- 
sible site tliero?— 1 They have little or no depth. 
looked one time at a suitable site m Molesworth- 
fltmvfc. We have thought of an independent move- 
ment by a mi all limited liability company. We wouia 
rather have the sito ns close as possible to the National 
Gallery, so that both ancient and modern art coma 
be studied almost side by side. 


136. The CiiAikMAk. — Do you tlunk it you were 
housed in a suitable building, on a 8»“ slte ’ 
income would bo sufficient to enable you to carry 


mcuuju. bu -- -- - , 

your work! — I do. The more money we tee » 
- • ’’ ■ Hi: but I believe if we had such 


better we could do it ; but I believe if T - . 

a building we could make a paying concern 0 ■ 

136. Mr. Justice MamOT.-By the increase of what 

we have called gate money?— Yes. , 

137. At the same time do you consider that 1 

official income of £260 a year for the Id, Scho£ 
sufficient! — 'Well, what is runninu through : my ® d 
to be candid with you, is *‘ u ® : ,, y ° u '* Ld-i. to have 
in the paper I have submitted that w j, ave a 

control of our present endowment. « dispose of 
present of our private budding, w of income 

it, and it would produce a certain mcr 

that would make us fairly independent. 

138. You mean that you should be ‘Kidd build- 
your autonomy !-Oh, yes ; we could sell the cm 

ing, and that would leave us a margin. ^ 

139. In other words, if the , State t j,e private- 

a new building, and nllowed J ou you fairir 

endowment, and invest it that ^ 

independent ?-I believe that would enable 

on our work usefully. 
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140. The Earl of Westmeath. — Do you know wliat 
the average of the gate money each year would amount 
to?— The Secretary of the Academy has it all tabu- 
lated. I think that would bo the most satisfactory 
way to give it. It would show the exact sums. 

141. Mr. Holmes.— I 'did not quite gather whether 
you propose to apply the income of tho £7,000, which 
you hope to realise from the sale of your present 
building, in any special way?— We should apply it 
to the extension of tho work of the Academy for 
public purposes. It is not for the purpose of benefit- 
ing any individual. 

142. You would apply it to the purposes of the 
Academy?— Yes. 

143. Axe you bound in any way by the trust-deed 
of the donor? — 'No ; we aro not, I believe, bound at 
all. We are perfectly entitled to our own property, 
and we are at perfect liberty to sell. 

144. Now, I think it is pretty obvious that if you 
had your Academy in this neighbourhood you would 
get certainly more visitors of the richer classes ; but 
how about the evening exhibitions? Do you think 
they would be as successful as hitherto? — I think the 
people would come over, for I have been a close 
observer for years that that class of people come to 
the Museum here, and they come to the National 
Gallery, though they are not so much interested in 
the pictures. 

145. Mr. Justice Maddux. — Distances are not so 
great in Dublin? — They are not great. 

146. Mr. Holmes. — There is one question upon a 
point that Mr. Justice Madden put to you. Da you 
think that the Academy’s school would be* able to 
attract talented young students from comparatively 
remote parts of Ireland — will they come here? — Yes ; 
with an improved system they would ; because it 
would be in a position to offer scholarships and other 
inducements. 


147. Mr. Justice Madden. — I am glad that Mr. 
Holmes has raised that point. It is a great object of 
persons interested in education now to provide ladders 
by way of bursaries, educational ladders, by which 
students can be brought from the primary school to the 
secondary school, and from tho secondary school to the 
university. Now, following up the point suggested by 
Mr. Holmes’s question, suppose some poor boy, ,a future 
Titian, to be born in Galway, wo will say, you would 
never get him to develop into an artist unless he was 
brought forward by some system of the kind. Have 
you any bursaries or exhibitions? — No, we have 
no funds at nil, or anything to encourage people to 
establish such things, and some of the greatest artists 
of the country — such as Sir Martin Shoe, and 
Foley, and others who succeeded him — were developed 
in that way through tho Royal Dublin Society. 

148. I am getting some suggestion from you as a 
member of the Intermediate Board. Have you ever 
considered whether under the Intermediate system 
T S fv*' a i nce might be given by bursaries of that kind ?— 
1 think they could, very decidedly. 

149. There might be diificulties connected with 

be system of examinations, but unless this poor 
poy could get something in the nature of a bursary 
it would t>e impossible to bring him forward ?— 'Yes ; 
f there is some little advantage to he got 

com the establishment of the Taylor Art Prizes too. 

^ r ‘ -® 0EMES - — What you suggest would enable 
/ u ™ genius from Galway to come and study 
+ ^ve not considered that question; but it 
ms to me that it might be some such scheme as 
Iran ^ College offers bursaries at en- 


h/tf’ ? 0L f N:D ' — I suppose in addition to the loss 

y . Hibernian Academy, as such, from your 


difficultie: 


•mnn,* 1 n °fc being able to get satisfactory gate- 

j. /> also feel that it is a great loss to the 
ffn our young artists, as we know, have to 

train' -gland or Scotland, or abroad, to get their 
it ie n ani ^ y° u feel that in this country certainly 
not h.n!] CeSSary *° Sive them facilities, which they have 
which a -n P to now > having an exhibition building 
residon+i a ^vact people, and where people who are 
it is o ller ? w fh corne to buy their pictures ? — In fact 
we fepl disadvantage. It has come to this, that 
can k hat w hen we take a promising pupil in we 
no more than tell him, “ We can teach you to 


dr,aw. As soon as ever you can draw go out of this,” 
and that that boy will go to Paris or London or 
somewhere else. 

152. Are you not having the best ten or twenty a 
year, of the more promising students lost in that way 
to this country? — I think some of the painters would 
be better able to give evidence of that. Some of the 
best painters we have we entirely trained in that way 
—the late Mr. Osborne, for instance — a great artist. 
i( 153. In your precis of evidence you say that “ the 
“ Academy, having primarily provided for its own 
“ wants, without embarrassments, would desire to 
“exercise its discretion in letting its galleries for 
“ other purposes cognate to the Arts, and for which 
“accommodation there is an existing want.” Would 
you explain that in more detail?— For instance, we 
should like in every way to give .assistance to amateur 
Societies’ Exhibitions. We do not wish that there 
should be ,a notion that professional artists would be 
opposed to that. Quite the reverse. The opening of 
a loan exhibition, as you are aware, was accompanied 
by the holding of social entertainments in the exhibi- 
tion, and some of them were exceedingly successful. 
We should like to be assisted in that way. We think 
it would be a. very useful thing if the galleries were 
used for musical matinees. 

154. Mr. Justice Madden. — That would be a source 
of revenue?— A source of revenue. 

155. Mr. Boland. — And do you think that other 
societies such as the Society of Antiquaries should be 
allowed to hold their meetings there if room could he 
found for them ? — We should be quite willing to allow 
them to have the use of the galleries, say, for the 
purpose of their meetings. As Past President of the 
Society of Antiquaries myself, I know the feeling of 
that Society that they would be quite satisfied to hold 
their meetings in the galleries. 

156. I suppose we may take it that the ideal site 
is where it is proposed to put the College of Science — 
somewhere immediately in this neighbourhood? — Yes, 
if it were possible. Another scheme that has been 
mentioned would be to dispose of the Natural History 
Museum somewhere else .and give that building — cor- 
responding to the National Gallery— for an Academy 
of Modern Art. 

157. I suppose you would like, in addition to having 
facilities for the Academy itself, if it were found 
possible to have a gallery of Modern Art — a permanent 
gallery of Modern Art— such as we find 1 in most 
countries? — Yes, that would be a great public advan- 
tage no doubt. 

158. We should be obliged to keep that separate of 
course ?— Yes. 

159. But it would be easy .and possible to have the 
Academy include some such gallery as that? — Yes, 
but that would have to be a different building. The 
Academy would require its own buildings, but the 
Academy has done its best to assist the Art Gallery 
movement. It has lent its rooms for it, .and en- 
couraged it in every way. 

160. Mr. Holmes.— What value do you put upon the 
pictures and prints that you have now got? — That 
would be a very difficult question to answer, because 
some of tlie pictures are of great value, .and they have 
been rising in value, and nothing, except a sale at 
Christie and Manson’s, would give the value of these. 

161. Can you give an approximate idea? — No; 
opinions differ so very much. Now those pictures 
that we have lately unearthed of Giordano and 
Bassano, some people would put down at the value 
of £7,000 at least, while others would say they are not 
worth half the money. 

162. Do you propose to retain them? — We should 
be very glad to dispose of them in some place where 
they would be more useful. 

163. And as to those prints ? — My own opinion is that 
the pictures and prints .and other tilings could be 
dispensed with, and that they would be all more use- 
ful to the public in another institution. In fact 
they are not required in the Academy. Our house is 
limited. 

164. You could not use them like the Scottish 
Academy? — It is hardly possible, because the value of 
what the Scottish Academy have is, I believe, more like 
£80,000. It is a most valuable collection of pictures. 

165. You would perhaps be willing to hand them 
over to the State on condition — I believe some such 
arrangement was made in Edinburgh? — Precisely so. 
In any way of that sort they would be more useful to 
the public. 
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166. Would the present area of wall space- suffice ui 
the proposed building?— It would suffice, but a little 
more would be of advantage-, because the modern sys- 
tem is to separate tho pictures, to give more space, and 
be a little more liberal of wall space in hanging a 

^l^Tlio Chairman.— Then, also, perhaps I may 
say without pressing you, the wall space was getting 
more and more limited. Does it include that second 
room and that inner room?— Yes. 

168. Mr. Justice Maudkn. That room is practically 
quite unsuitable for exhibition puniose-s ?•— Quito so. 
We use it as a tea-room latterly. We dou’t desiro to 
increase the general number of pictures exhibited here. 
We think the average number we have is quite enough 
for tho wants of Dublin. 

169. Another point of view is this. Tho exhibition 
is a mart for tho pictures of the year, and an im- 
proved site to which possible purchasers would go in 
greater number, would bonelit art in Ireland in that 
way? — Yes ; I think so. And tho commission on sales 
is an item of revenue that is very important to us, 
but sales are very small. 

170. You say in your evidence, “Tt is still a puzzle 
" why, and under what influence, modern and contem- 
“porary .art, so essential to sound art culture, was, 
“without any explanation, dropped from the olher- 
“ wise splendid scheme under which tin* establishment 
“ of art and science around Leinster House was 
"conceived between 1860 and 1870.” Was there 
ever any definite proposal to have a Modern 
Art Gallery? — I am aware, as one of tho inombers of 
the Academy, that there were many communications 
about it, and as to the shape of this system, and 
that they were in communication with the authori- 
ties of the Hibernian Academy, and the whole thing 
was taken into consideration, hut somehow it was 
dropped, greatly to the surprise of the Academy. 

171. I understand you to say that tho question of 
a Gallery of Modern Art lining included in the whole 


question of tho establishment hy Scion* and An „ 
Uonstar House was dropped out of the scheme 
seemed In ever, other respeot adequate !-It%„ J 
serious gap in the scheme, ,and I know, as a m«S . 

wVtfit W '“ "™' r *1 change h$ 

172 -. M , r - BoiiAND.— -Would it possibly be for want nf 
space?— I don t know, but tho correspondence ceased 
Jliere was a Committee of the Treasurv and 
Michael Hicks Beach got particulars, and fc imjra' 
sum was that they thought tho title to our premiSs 
was had, and that at was not an asset. 

173. Mr.- IIot.mks. — W hat w.as in your mind when 
you stated that tlioro should bo reserved to vour 
Academy a reasonable independence ? — I suppose that 
With tho presence of the State tho Academy would not 
be independent, in the way that the Scottish Academy 
was not independent ; but now it has been established 
m its independence. I. do not think an Academy 
works wholesomely under Treasury regulations. 

174. You would like to be complete masters in your 
own house?— Complete; yos. There was a proposition 
at ono tunc that you probably heard of, that the 
Academy should occasionally hold exhibitions in the 
l-ooms of the National Gallery, but that would be 
unworkable. 

175. In considering tho question of a State grant 
you assumlt that tho State would pay the entire cost 
of this building, do you?-- -Oh, yos. 

_ 176. Now_ it has not _dono so with tho Royal 


xiu. iiuw Jb mis not aono so witli tlio Royal 
Academy of the United Kingdom. The Academy had 
to spend £120,000 on tho building? — But what about 
the site? 


177. They got the site and they got Burlington 
House, hut they had to spend £120,000 out of their 
own. funds? — But they had that from their prosperity. 

178. But you ask that the State should pay the 
whole thing? — Of course this is a very poor country, 
and business is carried on under greater difficulties. 

179. Tho Chairman. — I s there anything that you 
wish to add? — I think not. 


(H'/7n cx.i wi I h drew). 


Mr Catterson 
Smith, 


Mr. Cattkrhon Smith, u.u.a., examined. 


180. The Chairman. — Y ou are tho Secretary of tho 
Royal Hibernian Academy?— Yes. 

181. And veil have ramie here to give ns some infor- 
mation about tho statistics, about tho premises, and 
the amount of monoy that is received, and the number 
of students, and so on?— Yes. 

182. First of all, under what tenure are the, pre- 
mises in Abbey-street held? — They arc hold on a fco- 
farm^grant, subject to 10s. a year. 

183. It is practically a freehold ? — Practically a 
freehold. 

184. What is the accommodation- -wo have seen 
the place?— Thero arc tlirco exhibition rooms, a scliool- 
ruom, a council room, and keeper’s apartments. 

185. And as to the wall spaco?— Well, you have 
the plan (plan produced). I am afraid I cannot give 
you tho exact wall space. Tho floor space is given 
on tho plan. 

186. And the value that is placed on the premises 
by the Academy? — £7,000 is what they havo been 
valued at. 

187. What has been the average annual cost of 
repairs ?— ^Repairs are hardly divided. For repairs, 
insurance, and incidental expenses tho average for 
the decade ending 1884 was £84, for the decade end- 
ing 1894 it was £55, and for that ending 1904 it 
was £69. 

188. And we have it from Sir Thomas Drew that 
in 1872 and 1873 there was expenditure upon the roof, 
for which there was a Treasury or Government grant? 
— Yes. 

189. And you are giving us figures subsequent to 
that? — Subsequent to that. They are independent 
of it. In fact, there is no record in the Academy as 
to what the amount expended by the Treasury on 
that new roof was. I do not think tho Treasury in- 
formed the Academy of it. Tho Treasury - probably 
told the Board of Works to do it, and tlio Board of 
works supplied them with an estimate. 

190. You tell us the expenditure on maintenance 
and repairs subsequent to that?— -Yes. 


191. Gan you tell the Committee how does this 
annual expenditure! compare witli the gross receipts? 
Take tlio last ton years?— Tho average of the gross 
receipts for tlio last ton years is £650, and the repairs 
£69 — that, is, repairs, insurance, and incidental ex- 
jMinses, which, all taken together, practically mean 
repairs. 

192. Gan you toll us how the receipts have been 
expended, roughly? — Certainly. The expenditure on 
tlio exhibition — I am giving tho averages for the past 
ten years— was £182. That means the cost of pro- 
curing pictnroB, mid hanging them on the walls, ana. 
returning them to tlio artists. Fuel and light cost 
£51 ; salaries, including officers and servants, £159 ; 
advertisements and printing, £92; and repairs, etc., 
£69. Then tlio average cost of tho schools for too 
laHt ten years was £125. That accounts for the total 
income. Leaving a deficit, in fact, of £27. 

193. Mr. Justice Maddkn.- -Docs that £650 include 
the £300?— I do not understand the question. 

194. Yon say, gross receipts, £650. Does that in- 
clude the £300 paid by tho Treasury?— It does. 

195. Tho Chairman.— Would you give us the tgures 
for the ten years before? How does it compare 
there a falling off? — A falling off distinctly- 
gross receipts for the decade ending 1894 was 1 
as against £650 for the later period. 

196. How is that accounted fori— I do , kn ,° he 

that there is any way of accounting for it, exc pt 
public taste has fallen off, I suppose, for P ^ 
that they do not attend exhibitions. There a . 
-j.; Ti’.vViiVii+ious which may compere 


time several minor Exhibitions which may • 
with that of the Academy. 3;i ^ jjf e 


197. Then the items of expenditure - 


School, -as distinct from other expenses, tne a, | 
of tlie lost ten years w«. £1S6!-T«.- and 
ton yearn ending 1894~the preceding 

£ r s it tie anrmal «hibitm» c*n-- 

During March and April, an( ^, J ar f_ 0 _i flCre VO u would 
199 S I do not 

require to open it longer than that? wS s so- 

months, and we found that the middle month 
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attended that it was better to close up the first 
Still'd month, so as to tom two months. 

POO is a rule, is no further use made of the 
-llpry until the next exhibition?— 'None. The gal- 
1' s are in use practically for about six months. 
TOev come into use in February, and we are not 
done with them until July, by the time the pictures 
•re packed up and sent away. 

2* of course, if any use could be made of them 
fnr exhibition purposes of any kind at other times of 
T vear am additional income would accrue?— You 
bmh to say if an income could bo made from, it ; oh, 

holding exhibitions of different kinds at 
other times of the year?— Yes. I may mention one 
thin 0, We are free of the consolidated rates— the 
Corporation taxes— and there is a tradition, which 
is I believe, well founded, that if we were to let 
our rooms we would subject ourselves to the city 
rates, which would amount to £60 or £70 per annum. 

203. Sir. Holmes. — You would be subject to rates? 
—Yes, that is the tradition. 

204 The Chaikman. — Have the sales from the 
exhibition fallen off?— Very largely. 

205. Comparing that first decade with the last? — 
The sales of pictures for thirty years have, in fact, 
declined. In 1878, the highest year, they touched 
£3329, and last year (1904) they were only £564. 
The yearly average of sales from 1875 to 1884 was 
£2641; from 1885 to 1894, the average was £1,435; 
jnd from 1895 to 1904, only £752. That, I think, 
answers your question. 

206. Of course, the Academy takes a small commis- 
sion on the sales?— They ask 7£ per cent, upon pic- 
tures that come from the other” side of the water, and 
5 per cent, from local pictures. We have no expendi- 
ture on local pictures, and we have to pay for the 
carriage of pictures coming from London. 

207. Can you tell the Committee the proportion of 

the pictures which come from England and Scotland? 
—In a general way. There are about 200 of them 
from the other side of tho Channel, and the remaining 
300, say, are local. , 

208. Then, as to the charge for admission, wliat is 
that?— One shilling during the day-time, and two 
pence at night. 

209. Has that always been so?— The shilling has 
always been so. There was a time when the admis- 
sion in the evening was one penny. 

210. Has it for a long time past been open in the 
evenings? — In 1845 it was begun, at a charge of one 
penny, for the benefit of tho working classes, and in 
that year over 34,000 persons attended. This con- 
tinued for about thirty years, and gradually decreased 
to 4,700 in 1899, and now the attendance has dropped 
to 2,400. 

211. When was the charge of two pence in lieu of 
on e penny established? — In 1899. 

212. Do you think that affected the attendance? — 
It possibly did a little, but the working classes had 
ceased to attend the exhibition, and the wealthier 
class, people who were well able to pay one shilling 
in the day-time, were taking advantage of the 
penny charge. Consequently, as the Academy were 
getting a very small income, it was considered only 
fair to increase the cost a little, so as to make these 
well-dressed people pay. I may mention that the 
exhibition is also opened on Sundays. 

213. And .have the attendances been large on a 
Sunday? — Well, even that is falling off. Practically, 
it was commenced in 1883, and for some years the 
attendance continued to he over 2,000 persons, but it 
has fallen off from that to less than 1,000. 

214. Then, with regard to the Life School, for what 
pariod is it open each year? — ‘From November to 
June. 


215. Have any alterations been made in the rules 
lately? — -Yes ; but it is possible to over-estimate the 
value of rules. As our school partakes of the nature 
°f an atelier for artists, rather than a mere class for 
students, some latitude has to he allowed. But the 
voles are of use in maintaining uniformity of con- 
duct, and for reference in cases of disputes. 

216. Does that mean as regards time? They come 
when they please. Is that left open to them ?— Well, 
°f course, the classes are held at regular hours, at 
which times the students are expected to attend, but 
there is no compulsion on the students to attend, 
■they can attend or not, as they please. 

I did not quite know what that referred to — 
the revision of the rules — liow it affected the students, 


and you do not think it does? — So far I do not, but Oct. .10, 1906. 
the revised rules have not been sufficiently long in force — 
for their influence to be adequately tested. Mr. Catterson 

218. Then a certain number of visitors are selected, Sraith - 
or sifted, every year? — Yes, elected every year. 

219. How many?— Four visitors to the Life Class 
and one to the Painting Class. 

220. Do the visitors attend ? — Yes. 

221. More or less all the time that the students are 
there? — Yes. 

222. What I want to get out is how far does a 
student get the advice of a visitor continuously in his 
work? — It depends to a certain extent upon the visi- 
tor himself, but he is supposed to be there the whole 
time, or, at all events, a considerable portion of the 
time. As a matter of fact, the visitors attend 
regularly from the opaiing of the class to the closing 
of the class eveiy day, and bestow the utmost atten- 
tion on instructing the students. 

223. I always imagined that in the Royal Academy 
in London the academicians who come to the school 
take a certain time. One comes for a month, and 
then gives place to another, who has complete super- 
vision of the work. Is it arranged in any way of that 
sort here? — 'It is. The visitors attend one week in 
turn. The visitor of the painting school is now paid 
£1 a week for an attendance of five days, but there 
was an understanding at the time when the fee was 
reduced from £2 to £1 some time ago that the visitor 
should not be called on to attend for the whole five 
days two hours a day, but he should use his own dis- 
cretion in coming in when he thought he could be of 
use two or three times ,a week. 

224. Does that work well ? — Very well ; because, 
with students such as we have, it is quite possible' to 
over-interfere with them. 

225. Would you say that that rule or regulation 
was not brought about by a necessity for reducing the 
payment that was made to the visitor — No, it was 
purely accidental. I can explain why if you wish. 

226. Generally, I only want to find out that in 
administration that works well?— It does. 


227. How many students is there accommodation 
for in the Life School? — I suppose we could accom- 
modate up to five and twenty. 

228. And is it found that it is necessary to refuse 
any applicants ? — Oh, no, except on occasions when the 
Council considers that the applicant is not sufficiently 
advanced to profit by admission. 

229. There are not so many?—' The average number 
of practical students that we have is seventeen. Of 
course there are a number of others who are techni- 
cally students, but who do not attend regularly and 
so on ; but of those who are regularly accounted 
students there is an average of seventeen. 


230. Do you think under different circumstances, 
■hat is to say, better premises and different position, 

;he number of applications would be affected ?— Yes, 

[ think so. You saw the room this morning. We 
ivant a room for the Antique, where the students can 
Iraw from the Antique or other casts, and be kept 
there as probationers before admitting them to the 
Life School. And we want also a room for drawing 
from the life and a painting schoolroom. I do not 
to so far as to say these things are indispensable, but if 
it was a well-appointed school we should have them. 

231. Do you require some evidence about training 
before the applicants come to the school ?— They are 
required to produce a drawing or painting from the 
life, a drawing from the antique and any certificate 
that they may have got from the Government Schools 
of Art, and so on— as a matter of fact they send in 
any drawings or paintings from the life or other works 
they have executed-and we use our own discretion to 
see whether they are so far advanced as to benefit from 
studying in our schools. The Council decide that, 
and no better test could be discovered. 

232. You t hink that a satisfactory test?— I do. 

'»« T)n a large proportion of the students come 

from the Metropolitan School of Art?— Not a large 
proportion — about one-half. Many come from private 
academies. . 

234 Could you tell us are they, as a rule, natives of 
Dublin or do many come from ether parts of Ire- 
land ?-Residents in Dublin usually, but some come 
from the country. 

235. Then we understood from Sir Thomas Drew 
that a large proportion of the students are Ladies . 
Almost entirely. After the admission of ladies 

O 
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-Oct 10, 1905. the male students began to drop off. They would not 
— mix. They did not like the presence of ladies, so 
Mr. Catterson |j iat we j iave practically no males at .all. In fact if wo 
Smith. m ore money and another room I would be in- 

clined to have a class at night for male students. 
In tha* case I think we could easily get a dozen male 
students engaged in artistic occupations in Dublin who 
want 'Life Schools. 

236. In the matter of accommodation you think it is 
very desirable, if not necessary, that you should have 
sufficient room to separate the male students from the 
lady students ?— I think it would certainly bring about 
an attendance of male students. Then it would be a 
great advantage if a school could be hold at night, 
which would accommodate young men who are em- 
ployed in various occupations during the day. 

237. Is there any limit to the period at which 
students can remain at the school? — None whatever. 

238. They can continue to come eveiy year? — Yes, 
every year as long as they care to avail themselves 
of it. 

239. Do they pay any fee? — None whatever. 

240. Mr. Justice Madden. — I should like to ask a 
few questions with regard to the Life School. I was 
struck by your statement — no doubt it is ac- 
curate — that a very small proportion of the students 
come on from the Metropolitan School of Art to com- 
plete their education? — Yes. 

241. From whatever cause it may be, it shows 
that the Academy school falls short of the 
ideal most people had before them — that your school 
should afford a completion to the system of art educa- 
tion that now exists in Ireland. In the primary 
schools there is the hand and eye. education, and then 
there is a flourishing Metropolitan School of Art, 
more utilitarian in its purposes than yours. Do you 
think your school could be developed in any way so as 
ot take up the pupils of the Metropolitan School of 
Art, and educate them into artists ? — I do certainly. 

242. That is the ideal you should have before you? — 
Yes. 


I 


243. If this idea were carried out it would require 
a great deal of alteration and change in tho Academy 
School — I mean it should bo a much larger and more 
flourishing school ? — Certainly. 

244. I suggest that your ideal is not sufficiently high. 
You mentioned certain tilings which you thought 
were not indispensable, and yet from your evidence I 
would take it they are indispensable in order to have 
an efficient school. They are therefore indispensable? 
—Yes, for a thoroughly high-class and effioient school. 

245. If the Academy School is to be a reality in 
Ireland, and to educate painters, sculptors, and 
architects, it is indispensable that the school should 
be on quite a different basis ? — Yes. 

246. You stated that the ladies who are studying 
there are chiefly residents in Dublin ? — Yes. 

247. And therefore the school does not servo the 
country ,as a whole? — Perhaps not so much as it might 
do. 

248. There is a great deal of artistic talent in Ire- 
land? — I understand so. 

249. And we hope it will lie developed under a now 
system. Study in your school is not expensive? — No. 

250. I mean there are no fees. It is merely a case 
of maintenance? — Yes, and the materials used. 

251. And, therefore, a system of moderate bursaries 
would bring promising students up to your school ? — 
I take it that would be so. 

252. But without some system of the kind you would 
probably remain only a school for a few ladies resi- 
dent in Dublin who study art ? — Yes. I perhaps was 
hasty in saying that I knew where these students came 
from. 

253. Your impression is probably accurate? — Yes. 

254. You would know if they came in any numbers 
from the Metropolitan School of Art or from distant 
parts of Ireland? — Yes. 


255. I was surprised by your statement that the in- 
troduction of women students had driven away the men. 
That is not the experience of any other educational 
institution, university or other place, where they study 
together. Why should it be so in the case of the 
Academy ? How do ■ you account for it ? — I would 
ratheT not say, as I am not sure I could explain. I 
can only state the fact that it is so, that a large num- 
oer of the male students ceased to attend. 
o Whatever may be the reason, there is now no 
substantial attendance in the school of young men who 
aie going to be painters and sculptors ?— Yes. 


257 And you would, I suppose, realise that the W 
edition of a countoj would ho vo.j dofioient ii 3 
Artf-lS m * } So«™d«y Schools hi 

268, In fact, there would be very little chance of 
young men becoming artists at home ; they would ha” 
to go abroad if they had the means 1-Yes ; a nuS 
of them do go abroad, to Paris, for instance and 
Antwerp. 1 

259. To complete their education ?— Yes. 

260. Do they as a rule come hack to practise their 
art in Ireland, or do they remain abroad as a rule?— 
I think most of them remain abroad, but some have 
come back. 


261. So the result of your experience is that there 
is really no provision in Ireland for the higher edu- 
cation of artists and for the making into artists of 
young men. who may have artistic talent?— I think 
there is not sufficient. 


262. Now, with reference to your revenue, the gross 
revenue that you gave us in each case includes the 
fixed sum of £300?— Yes. 

263. So, there lias been a very serious falling off if 
you deduct that from the £650 that you have given us, 
and from tho £815 for the former decade. There has 
been a very serious falling off in what I may call the 
varying receipts ; there must be a very large falling 
off in the commission. There was £3,329 expended on 
pictures in 1878. The commission on that was about 
£160? — The commission amounted to £207. 

264. The falling off in what has been called the gate 

money, that is the money taken at the door, seems 
also to have been very substantial? — That is the im- 
portant item. The commission does not affect it very 
largely. ' 

265. If it has fallen oS from £207 to £35 it must 
be very substantial? — I can give you those figures ex- 
actly if you like. 

266. Perhaps you would hand them in afterwards? 
— Yos. 


267. Now, what aro your remedies for this lamen- 
table state of things? You would agree, I am sure, 
with Sir Thomas Drew that something might be done 
by having a better site? — Yes. 

268. That, of course, might attract purchasers, and 
your gate money might increase? — Yes, I believe so. 

269. Have you any other suggestions to make?— I 
think that the Royal Hibernian Academy premises 
have ceased to be creditable. I mean that they have 
got out of repair, and they are dingy and old- 
fasliioncd, and not attractive. They are not up-to- 
date. 


270. Supposing the building were here, I mean in 
this immediate neighbourhood (Leinster House), where 
there are other institutions of a similar character, and 
suppose it were close to the National G.allery, and to 
tho Museum, and to a Gallery of Modem Art, which 
might be a very useful adjunct, do you think it would 
become more fashionable? — I believe so. That is my 
opinion. 

271. There is a good deal in fashion?— A great deal 
in fashion. 

272. Even in connection with the fine arts— indeed 
I might say especially in connection with them/— 
Yes. 


273. As regards attracting students from the Metro- 
iditan School of Art, do you think that .anything 
onld be done, I mean in altering the system of teacnr 
ng ? Are there any improvements that you worn 
uggest?— Oh, well, I don’t know that I could at the 
iresent moment suggest anything. 

274. It is quite obvious that your figures are very 

iuch to be regretted ?— Yes, as regards hnanas. 
'here are, so far as I can make out, among t e 
.ents a class who are more artistic mentally ; tna , 
t is their nature to dislike being made to wort m » 
ery hard and fast way. These students who arereauy 
f more artistic natures, are most likely to go 
libemian Academy. Other st ^ dent j’,.7 hl ^-f. r iT ,w 
caps more orderly and disciplined, 'and like d p > 
emain in the School of Art. , 

275. But the School of Art, if it ^^ms mdij 
School of Art as it is intended to be, will ne 

he education that your school is intended to give 
r --, that is so. 


276. And could you suggest in any way s 
attracting them to the University of A » 
iguished From the secondary school?— They 
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, attracted if, after full investigation, a system of 
f e , . as -perfect as exists in the best Continental 
t6 hools coulfl be devised and instituted, of which the 
irademy’s School would form the apex. 

277 As to these women students, do they intend to 
take art as a serious profession in life as a rule?— 
That is made more or less a condition in the appli- 
cants for students, that they should bo, at all events, 
in earnest, or desirous of making art their profession. 

278 Do any large proportion of them devote them- 
selves to art as a profession ?— 1 They do. Most of 
them I think, try to live by it, or, at all events, help 
themselves to live by it. By teaching, for instance. 

279. I suppose, you could show us in some way or 
other bow many students for the past few years have 
become sculptors, architects and painters ?— I believe 
that that could be done. 


280. If you could do so, let us have the figures, for 
that is what the school is intended for. Kindly semi 
ns the particulars of the professions adopted by the 
students.— Witness.— I shall do so. 

281. Mr. Boland.— With regard to the remark you 
made about the fear that, supposing you let the pre- 
sent gallery, you would bo mulcted to the extent of 
£50 or £60 in rates, the effect of that is to prevent 
vou from increasing your gate money in any way 
other than by individual or the ordinary exhibitions 1 
—Yes. Anything in the nature of an exhibition 
would not have that effect. But, if wo let it for any 
other purpose, it would. For instance, one Christmas 
we had an application from the Post Office to allow 
them to use the galleries as parcels offices, when they 
were empty, and we could have made a considerable 
sum if we had been able to do that, but we were not 
able to do it. We also had an application from a 
china merchant, who wanted to store his goods there 
for a period, but we could not accede to that. It 
would not be worth our while to subject ourselves to 
rates. 


282. And, if you had a now site in an improved 
position where there was no fear of that sort, the posi- 
tion of the Academy would be very much improved, 
because, in addition to the ordinary exhibitions, you 
would be able to arrange for concerts, or other social 


performances, for which other halls are used, and, I Oct. 10, 1905. 
might also suggest, for individual artists who oc- , r ,, — 
casionally have an exhibition. I believe at present they ¥ T ' ‘ 
have to exhibit in the Molesworth Hall, or in West- ' 
moral and-street ; and, if your gallery was a proper 
and substantial one, it would be available for ' these 
artists if an exhibition of the Academy was not going 
0,1 f — Oh, I think so, provided the Academy consented, 
and nothing in its constitution prevented such use. 

283. Idle Chairman. — Is there anything that you 
would care to add ?— I submit this return to the Com- 
mittee to look over at their leisure ( handing in return). 

It is not very pleasant reading. I might point out 
the fact that for the decade ending 1884 there was a 
deficit of £5 per annum on the total working of the 
institution, £5 over our income. In the ten years 
ending 1894 it amounted to £47 per annum over our 
income. And the last decade it was £28 per annum 
over our income, giving a total average of £27 deficit 
per annum for the thirty years. That certainly shows, I 
think, that the Academy have not been stingy in try- 
ing to do their best, both for the School and for Art. 

I must say, until I saw these returns, I was not 
aware that this serious falling off had taken place. 

I would like to draw attention to that, and also to 
the fact that when the exhibitions were paying highly 
the expenses were proportionately high. Tims there 
was a deficit eveiy year. And with a falling in- 
come, as we tried to reduce the expenditure and econo- 
mise, the attendance began to get small. We then 
made further little reductions, and the attendance fell 
still further. 

284. What kind of reduction in expenditure was it 
that made the attendance fall off?— I would not say 
that it made it, but I say that the two things worked 
together as a fact. If the public had come in the 
first ten years so as to give us a profit of £5 instead 
of a deficit, we would have been encouraged to go on. 

But we were obliged to reduce the cost of bringing 
pictures from England, or from the Continent. 

286. Can you say that there was a large falling off 
in gate money from 1898 to 1900 ? — In 1898 the exhi- 
bition receipts were £301 ; in 1899, they were £377 ; 
in 1900, £271 ; and in 1901, £270. 


( Witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Hugh P. Lane examined. 


286. The Chairman. — You have been good enough 
to come here to give us some general evidenco on the 
position of the Royal Hibernian Academy?— Yes. 

287. Will you tell tho Committee wliat changes 
generally in the circumstances of tho ltoyal Hibernian 
Academy you consider desirable to improve its present 
condition ?— I think the most important thing is to get 
a new building. An institution of this kind has to 
depend considerably on the amount of income that is 
derived from entrance fees and tho sale of pictures. 
The general public are not energetic enough to go 
much out of their way for an Art Exhibition ; they 
are m «ch affected by the extent to which a place is 
easy to get to. They may go once, if out of the beaten 
Jjfcck, or ten times, il they aro within easy reach of it. 
the building should bo in a prominent place, and also 
“ “ imposing one— not merely a place for tho housing 
01 pictures, but one that would give the Academy an 

P r , est >ge in this respect with other Art buildings 
in Dublin. Then, I think, that more funds would be 
nearable, but that is not the first essential, as the 
locrease of revenue that would probably result from 
removal to a proper building might, with the other 
mids of the Academy, be sufficient to support them. 

7 0u think that they would be able to carry 
™ mew work if they were in such a position as 
wnL-i buildin g and situation?— I think, if properly 
vant ’ W0l, Id. Of course, it would be an ad- 
,rT i f they could get an increased grant. But 
Hip i 1*? musfc the building. I don’t think 
buil , adem y can Prosper until it has an improved 
bnillr®' bas boon suggested that the Academy 
m j , ! n 8> while not in use for its annual exhibitions, 
enti t ? ossibl y be let for bazaars, concerts, and other 
wavif Ulllnents ' income might be produced in that 
aj “ n . ot considered irCfra dig. But the President of 
il t 1 .pry* Sir Thomas Drew, seems to think that 
11 is feasible. 


289. Of course that is utterly impossible in the situa- p r ,‘ 

tion the building is at present ? — Oh, yes, quite. _ ' 

290. But it has been suggested to the Committee, 

I think by Sir Thomas Drew and Mr. Catterson 
Smith, that it might even be used purely for exhibi- 
tions of pictures, that is, the rooms being taken by 
an artist, who possibly might want to have an exhibi- 
tion of his own pictures? — No artist would wish to 
exhibit a collection of his pictures there. He would 
do so if it were in a better position. The proof of 
that is that a small room in Molesworth-street is 
actually engaged for small exhibitions until next 
summer. I tried recently to hire it for the purpose of 
exhibiting part of the nucleus for our Modern Art 
Gallery, and I was informed so. There have been a 
number of exhibitions held in that hall, and they are 
better attended than the Academy’s exhibitions. These 
small exhibitions pay their expenses from entrance 
fees alone. The sale of pictures here is also consider- 
ably greater than in Abbey-street. 

291. That is your experience? — Yes. For instance, 

Mr. George Russell recently had an exhibition there, 
and out of sixty-five pictures which he had in the ex- 
hibition sixty-three were sold. If they had been sent 
to the Royal Hibernian Academy that would not have 
been the case. For example, he sent three of these 
pictures to the last Academy Exhibition, and not one 
of them was sold. 

292. Mr. Boland.— And the accommodation in that 
hall is smaller than in the Academy ?— Yes ; it is 
merely a private house, with a painted poster to draw 
attention to it. If it were an imposing building the 
attendance would be much greater. A great deal 
depends on the feeling you get when you go to an 
exhibition. If you find yourself in a depressing 
place, which is rather empty, it cannot but affect 
vour spirits. I am quite sure that I am affected m 
that way, and people who might be thinking of buy- 
ing pictures are affected. You put it off to another 

0 2 
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Oet 10 1905. time if you are depressed. But, if one is full of appre- 
' — ciation for the exhibition, one is tempted to buy at 

Mr. Hugh the moment. What I want to speak about is the 

P. Lane. proposed Gallery of Modern Art. So far as I know, 

no great school of painting has ever arisen, without 
havin'* had the advantage of books or examples for 
the purpose of study. A man may have as much 
talent as you like, but he will not be qualified to write 
a book if he does not see what has been produced before 
him. The development of painting has been slow. 
The very early (Greek) portraits show very little idea 
of drawing. Without examples of the best modern 
art before us we have no standard to aim for. In such 
cities as London, Paris, or Glasgow, where the best 
painting of all time can be studied, an artist “ finds ” 
himself at once. 

293. The Chairman. — I quite agree that that is an 
important aspect of the general question. But would 
you not say that it was rather apart from the position 
and work of the Royal Hibernian Academy? — I was 
hoping that it would come into this inquiry, because, 
in 1903, in the House of Commons, it was considered, 
in connection with the Public Offices (Dublin) Bill, 
whether we should have a part of the Iiildare-street 
site, on which the College of Science is being built, for 
the Academy, and a gallery for modem pictures. 
Sir Thomas Drew and I gave evidence before the Select 
Committee, and we were very sympathetically heard, 
but were eventually advised to postpone our claims. 

294. Mr. Justice Madden. — I think it might conic 
into the scope of the inquiry in this way. It is very 
desirable that the new Academy should be housed in 
a place near a collection of kindred buildings. I 
agree that it is not directly a subject of our inquiry, 
but it would be a desirable tiling, in advising as to a 
site, that we should consider the proximity of the 
Academy to the National Gallery, to the Museum, and 
also to a Gallery of Modern Art? — Yes. 

295. You, I suppose, would be in favour of having 
these art institutions, in a town like Dublin, near each 
other? — I think it would be an advantage, especially 
in the case of the Hibernian Academy. I am not sure 
that it would be so for the Modern Gallery. That 
Gallery would be free of charges for admission, and 
would be intended for the education of the taste of 
the man in the street as well as the art student. For 
this purpose a site in a busy thoroughfare such as' 
Cork Hill, near the Municipal Buildings, would be' 
especially suitable, as the Municipality is quite willing 
to support the project. 

296. That would rather disassociate the question of 
the Gallery from the subject we are inquiring into ? — 
Perhaps so ; but, as in the case of the Hibernian 
Academy an all important question is that of the 
building for the pictures ; because a great number of 
the best promises of pictures for the collection from 
Lord Iveagli, Lady Pirbright, Sir John Nutting, and 
others, must depend on adequate accommodation being 
provided. And, if some provision is not made for the 
housing of these pictures soon, we will lose a groat 
deal. Before we produce very good art in Dublin, wo 
must have some adequate provision for modern pic- 
tures. We must go out of the country first for our 
examples. 

297. The Chairman. — I can quite sympathise with 
your object, but I am afraid it docs not come within 
the scope of our inquiry. 

298. Mr. Boland (to Witness). — You are aware 
that, when all these present art buildings were 
arranged, there was an idea that Modern Art was also 
to be included? — Yes. 

299. And it has always been felt by artists hero 
that there has been a serious gap ? — Yes ; and that is 
why I think it should be considered now. I do not 
wish to force the point of having the Modern Gallery 
under the roof of the Hibernian Academy, but the 
Committee of the Modern Gallery would probably 
gladly accept portion of a new Academy building if 
offered to them. 

300. Mr. Justice Madden. — My suggestion was not 
to have it under the same roof. But there are not 
many distinct centres of artistic interest in Dublirf. 
It is not like London, where you have South Kensing- 
ton and Trafalgar-square, and Paris, where you have 
^ if ^ ouvre an d the Luxembourg. I agree with you 
when you say that there is a great deal in the site. 
For one person, a possible purchaser of pictures, met 
with in Abbey-street, many find themselves every day 
about here ?■— Yes. 


301. But it occurred to me that you do not seem to 
favour the suggestion that there should be an arSst c 
centre. I don t say the new Art Gallery need be u„<£ 
the same roof as the Academy ; hut there might hT™ 
artistic centre, comprising the National Gallery the 
Museum, the Academy, and tile Modern Art GaHervl 
-I think it would be a good thing ; but where,, 'ftl 
essential for the Hibernian Academy to be located in 
a fashionable quarter, this is not essential for the 
Modern Gallery. The more desirable thine for the 
Modern Gallery is to get a building where there is 
most traffic. 

302. The Chairman. — Do you mean that, if you 

prosecute your idea you will have to get your buildine 
or site where you can get it?— Yes, that is practically 
what I mean. J 


303. Then you were prepared, I think, to say some- 
thing as to the relative positions of the Hibernian 
Academy and the Metropolitan School cf Art?— They 
should not be combined. "VVe should have two schools. 
I think a certain amount of rivalry in everything is 
necessary, as it encourages originality and stimulates 
work. In London the Academy Schools, and the Slade 
School (the teaching of which is shown at the New 
English Art Club), are worked on more or less the same 
principle, though, owing to the individuality of the 
different- Px-ofessors, the result is quite different. 
It has been suggested in London that the new 
English Art Club should be combined with the Royal 
Academy, but the result of this would, I think, 'prob- 
ably be to annihilate the smaller body, which is now a 
very useful antidote, so to speak, to the conventions 
of the extreme academites. 


304. Mr. Justice Madden. — But, apart from any 
question of rivalry, the things are wholly distinct?— 
Yes, they are. 


305. The education given at the Academy is in- 
tended for the artist, and the School of Art is for 
more practical purposes? — Yes, principally. It has 
been suggested that the Metropolitan School should 
omit the higher arts from their programme. I think 
that view is wrong. What is wanted there is an 
altered system of teaching. I think the principle of 
one head master teaching an encycloptedia of tilings 
is absurd. There should be visitors, the same as in 
Paris. I think there should be a “ visitor ” for paint- 
"ing and for every distinct style. Personality in the 
teaching of the arts cannot be over-estimated. 

306. The Chairman. — Do you think that anything 
can bo done to raise the position of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy students, because we have had it in 
evidence just now, from Mr. Catterson Smith, that 
practically the male students there have ceased to 
exist — that there are hardly any — and that it seems 
to fail to fulfil the purpose for which it was intended 
— the education of students in painting. Do you think 
that a change of site, and a sufficient building, with 
an adequate, up-to-date school and equipment, would 
set it on its legs? — I think so. It depends a good 
deal on the prestige or prosperity of the institution. 
While the exhibitions are not well attended, while 
there are no sales of pictures, and very little interest 
taken in the thing, the school goes down. When it 
becomes an honour to have a picture exhibited there, 
then the students will increase. 


Mr. Boland has spoken of the possibility of a dis- 
tinct Irish temperament showing itself in painting 
if it were encouraged here. I think that that would 
also come when our young men are trained here._ At 
present no good artists like Mr. Hone or Mr. ^eats 
can be content with studying in Dublin. They have 
to study in Paris or Antwerp, as Mr. Osborne aid. 
They have then to come back, but, naturally, retain 
the French or the Antwerp method. 

307. Mr. Justice Madden.— Yon are aware that m 
the primary schools there is now a good deal of train- 
ing in hand-and-eye ? — Yes. 

308. And you know that the Science and Art Depart- 
ment was, generally speaking, not successful m pro- 
moting art teaching in Ireland? — Yes. 

309. And that since a Commission sat on the sutn 
ject there has been a good deal of training of that inn 
which might be developed and built up into a sys e 
of Art culture. That was one of the reasons why i 
was inquiring into the possibility of bringing orw 
clever artists who might be developed m that way ' J 
bursaries or something of that kind m Aca “ J‘ 
I suppose you would be quite in favour of that scheme 
if the funds were forthcoming ?— Yes. 
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310 Supposing some artistic genius were developed 
- primary school in Co. Clare, say, he will waste his 
sweetness on the desert air unless you bring him up 
to the School of Art here, and, if he is to be a pro- 
fessional artist, to the Academy. And, so far as I 
can see that can only be done by the institution of 
some kind of bursaries ?— Yes, I think so. 

311. Mr. Bolanb. — Have you any experience of that 
kind of local talent down in the country, and also 
here 1 in Dublin, which was not properly fostered?— 
Certainly. Mr. Hone once told me that he could 
never have become an artist if he had not left Dublin 
and gone to Paris. He was not there for very long, 
but it gave him the inspiration that was necessary. 

312. Mr. Holmes. — Then yon do not think the 
Academy School capable of turning out first-class 
artists?— I am afraid that in its present state it is not. 

313. What do you think of the teaching there? — 
Until recently real talent was scarcely appreciated in 
Dublin. A man who is very good in the Academy 
would be so depressed by the want of appreciation that 
he would allow himself to go to seed. Men of genius 
who have realised that they have no standards to live 
up to have drifted into ‘‘pot-boiling” pictures. I 
know several cases of wasted talent in Dublin. 

314. Mr. Justice Madden. — The development of a 
market for pictures will necessarily increase the num- 
ber of professional artists ? — Yes. 

315. And, on the other hand, if there is no real 
market in Ireland, they will have to turn their atten- 
tion to something else, or go to England ? — Yes. 

316. Now, about increasing the demand for pictures 
in Ireland, I suppose the exhibitions would operate 
largely in that direction ? — Very much, because the 
moment that the man in the street begins to know 
what he ought to buy, he does not dread the idea of 
purchasing a picture. A public gallery helps to create 
a buying public. A person may sometimes buy a 
mediocre picture, but if the Director of the Gallery 
purchased a young man’s work, it would draw the 
collector’s attention to that painter’s pictures. 

317. I was greatly struck by the number sold at the 
interesting exhibition that you referred to? — It was 
extraordinary. 

318. Do you think they wore bought by tbe general 
Dublin public? — Almost entirely by the Dublin people, 
many of whom did not know the artist personally. 
The point I wish to make is this. People say, “ Why 
encourage Dublin artists, because they will never be 
able to make a living ?” I think they will be able to 
do so up to a certain ago, so long as they are content 
to take from £5 to £10 for pictures. That is all we 
want in a way, for if we train a man until he is 
twenty-five years old in Dublin, he goes away with an 
Irish personality. Whereas, if he was not able to sell 
bis pictures at all, it is just possible he could not 
afford to stay as long as that. I think we have enough 
of a buying public to buy bis first efforts, and, after 
that, there is no reason why lie should not send his 
pictures to foreign exhibitions, or even live elsewhere. 
Walter Osborne lived in Dublin, but sent portraits 
every year to the English Academy, and got a large 
portion of his income in England. 

319. The Chairman. — But otherwise they become 
identified with the French or Glasgow or London 
school?— Yes. It is interesting to note that several of 
the most distinguished painters of the Glasgow School 
are Irishmen or of Irish descent. For instance, there 
are John Lavery, Alexander Roche, and George Henry. 
This school was greatly influenced by the aid of 
Whistler, himself an Irishman. When he was asked 
his nationality by Mr. Osborne he said, “ I am half 
Irish and half Scottish ; no English, thank God.” 
And. if that is true, it is rather interesting, because 
all the best of Whistler’s school are made up of Irish- 

Mr. Lavery is an Irishman of long descent in 
Belfast, where he lived until lie was fifteen, aud then 
he had to go to Glasgow. 

320. Mr. Justice Madden. — Whom would you men- 
hon as an exponent of the Irish school, or tempera- 
ment?— Mr. Charles Shannon is the most poetic 
painter of the British school, and Mr. Lavery is 
excessively refined in his tone, colour, and arrange- 
ment. I think Irish temperament ,as seen in their 
Paintings is particularly sensitive, refined, and poetic. 

321- Mr. Boland — And, if encouraged, do you think 
mat we would in time get up a distinctively Irish 
school? — Most certainly. We have the nearest ap- 


proach to the French temperament, which has produced Oct. 10 , 1905 . 
the best art of modem times, though it is now becom- — - 

mg superficial. It may have exhausted itself for a Ah'- Hugh 
period, but will rise .again. Nearly every country has Lane, 
had a great epoch in art. It is now our turn. 

322. Mr. Holmes. — Did Messrs. Lavery and 
Shannon, and the others you mentioned, commence 
their artistic careers in Ireland? — No, Mr. iLavery 
went to Glasgow and Mr. C. H. Shannon studied in 
London. Mr. J. J. Shannon worked in Paris. 

323. Or even their student's career? — No; Mr. 

Lavery began in Glasgow. 

324. How did he discover himself to be a man of 
talent ? — I think he did not go as an artist to Glasgow, 
but for some other employment, and it was through 
meeting artists and painters there that he realised his 
vocation. Of course Walter Osborne went purposely 
to study in Antwerp. Mr. Hone went jmrposely to 
study abroad, having begun, in Dublin ; but I think 
there is no reason why they should do their whole 
course in Dublin. 

325. Do you see any prospect of improving the 
Academy School here with the existing academicians ? 

— Some of them are too old to appreciate any changes. 

But we have great possibilities in our younger artists. 

326. Is it possible to fill vacancies with young men ? 

Yes, with men like Mr. Orpen. If tbe Academy were 
better supported, many of the best artists outside the 
country would take an active part in it and send over 
their pictures to its exhibitions. Mr. Orpen was 
partly trained in Dublin, and he might be willing to 
live p.art of the year here. He thinks very strongly 
that a fine permanent collection of pictures is neces- 
sary for the training of students. Mr. Russell, who 
has only taken to painting in oils within the last few 
years, also believes that it would have greatly in- 
fluenced him as a young man. 

327. The Chairman. — Your point is that, in the 
present conditions, men of talent are driven away? — 

Yes, at the present moment; the occupation of an 
artist in Dublin until quite recently was scarcely 
recognised as a profession at all. 

328. The Earl op Westmeath. — Do you think there 
is enough of what you would call the purchasing public 
in Ireland — a sufficient number interested in art — to 
support artists if they were educated here, because we 
know that when a movement is started people at the 
outset encourage it and patronise it, but afterwards, 
for one reason or another, it often falls to the ground? 

Yes, I think so; these exhibitions held in the Moles- 
worth Hall are increasing in popularity. Certain 
artists, of whose work I do not think highly, have in- 
formed me. that they had never sold so many pictures 
as recently. Public taste is improving, .and the more 
it grows the firmer the market will become. 

329. Were any of those pictures of Mr. Russell's to 
which you have referred sold through influence, or were 
they bought by strangers ?— A good many were bought 
by strangers to Mr. Russell. Though some influential 
persons, such as Lady Dudley and Lady Ardilaun, pur- 
chased pictures, it was only after most of those ex- 
hibited had been sold. If they had come at the be- 
ginning of the exhibition it would have been put into 
the papers that they had made purchases, but they 
came instead at the last moment, and the fact that 
they purchased was not published. 

330. How many exhibitions have been held there ? — 

I have not got the number, but the hall is engaged 


util well into next year. . , 

331. With regard to gate money, do you think that 
j many people would come in the evening if the ex- 
ibition were opened in this part of Dublin as would 
j to Abbey-street ? — Very few go to Abbey-street m 
ie evening ; it is a very dark street. 

332. I am thinking more of the working population, 
hey would be more likelv to go to Abbey-street, would 
iey not?— I don’t think they would. There is very 
ttle traffic there, and it is badly lighted, and this 
Sects the working class almost as much as any other. 
333 What class of people go to the Abbey-street 
thibitions in the evenings— working people?— Yes, 
rid people like hospital nurses or men engaged in 
asiness during the day. 

334. But not people from Merrion-square ?— No. 

335. But they might possibly come here in the 
uahbourhood of Leinster House ?— Yes, I think so. 

336. Would you have as large an attendance from 
[errion-square if it were here as you have, of nurses 
nd that class in Abbey-street ?— Yes, I think on the 
hole it would be better. There is a cut-throat look 
bout Abbey-street, 
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337. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that the fact that 
a large proportion of the wealthier classes live outside 
the city would operate against tire getting in of money ? 
— No, not if the site is one that they have to pass to 
do their shopping. 

338. Mr. Justice Madden.— These suburban resi- 
dents may come into this • neighbourhood of Leinster 
House, and they would not be likely to be found in 
Abbey-street ? — Yes. 

339. Mr. Holmes. — You were very actively con- 
cerned in organising the Old Masters’ Exhibition two 
years ago, which was a very great success, although 
held in the depressing gloomy surroundings of Abbey- 
street. Everyone went there. Does not that show 
that the particular street lias not so much to say to it ? 
No, because the next Winter Exhibition we had was 
absolutely neglected. 

340. Was the exhibition itself as good as the other? 
No ; but the first exhibition caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion. The .authenticity of one of the pictures was 
disputed, and “ At Homes” were given by those in- 
terested in the Art revival. If the Academy were 
better situated its social popularity as a rendezvous 


of Art, which has hitherto been & low one i d ri 
building would mean that better pictures would t 
from other Art centres, especiaEy 
Modern Gallery, with a find to purchase thl w 
pictures shown at the Academy. We have 
splendid nucto f°r this g al4y, a?d ™ ,?e 
daily being promised gifts which we cannot aLm S 
want of a place to hang them. A part of ouTSut 
tion is very inadequately shown at the NatX 
Museum, and some pictures that we have not room U 
hang are stored. Tlio Corporation of Dublin has 
promised an annual grant of £500 for the maintaiaS 

Ml' 8 M, that 1 building 

341. Mi. Boland. — C an you give me the size nf 
binldm. thut would bo required!— Not in square 

342. lor a Modern Art GAUery!-! should “ike i 

building of the same size as the National Triz? n Jt 
Museum. If you had the same space as the National 
Gallery h, as, that would house both the Academy and 
ge Modern Art Gallery. I do not think that fte 
Modem Art Gallery should bo managed by the 
Academy and they agree -to that themselves. Thev 
quite see that. J 


The Committee adjourned. 
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SECOND SITTING— WEDNESDAY, 11th OCTOBER, 1905 . 


Present : — The Right Honourable Lord Windsor, Chairman ; 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Westmeath; 

The Right Honourable Mr. Justice Madden; 

Mr. George C. Y. Holmes, C.V.O., C.B.; and 
Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. H. P. Boland, Secretary. 


Sir James Guthrie examined. 


343. The Chairman. — You are, I need hardly say, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy? — Yes. 

344. And yon have kindly consented to come here 
to give us the assistance of your views on the subject 
of this inquiry where yqpi are able to do so, in con- 
nection with the case of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
Perhaps you would first tell us something of the posi- 
tion of tie kindred Academies in Scotland, and, if 
you are able to do so, in London also? — I propose, 
with your approval to begin by giving a slight 
historical sketch of the Academy in London, and to 
follow that with a more detailed account of the 
Academy in Scotland, because there is a much closer 
parallel between the conditions affecting the last-named 
body and those existing here, than there is between 
the cases of the Academies in England and in this 
country. So you have invited me to do exactly what I 
hoped to be permitted to do. 

The Royal Academy of London, was, as you are 
aware, founded shortly after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Its initiation was due directly 
to the Sovereign, Goorgje the Third, — to the King, but 
not, as I understand, to the King in Council ; and 
that is a most important distinction that runs right 
through the history of the Royal Academy of London 
to this day. It was George the Third, who it seems 
took a special interest in this question, who arranged 
to found a body such as the Royal Academy, and to 
support that body out of his privy purse, at least to 
the extent of malting good any deficit that was in- 
curred from the exhibitions. The Treasurer to the 
Academy had to render an account to the Sovereign, 
or his representative, and from the privy purse any 
deficiencies were made good. These amounted in all 
I think to about £5,000, until the time came 
when the _ Academy was bhorouglily on its 
tot, and it was no longer necessary to have 
this assistance. Then the grant was stopped. 
^ 6 r^ oyal Academy of London had originally rooms 
for the purposes of exhibitions in Pall Mall. I fancy 
these must have been mores or less of a temporary 
mature, because at that time Somerset House was 
being added to, and partly rebuilt, by Sir William 
Chambers for Government offices, and it was arranged 
that the Royal Academy should have accommodation 
provided for it in Somerset House. When Somerset 
-tioiise was ready, that arrangement was carried out. 
the Academy remained there under certain regu- 
lations m an instrument drawn up for the pur- 


P'Hpose, but not, please observe, under a Roy ll 
arter. The Royal Academy of London had 
R° i^ Charter. It has, to this day, no 
. 9 harter > and that is a peculiar feature 
mch is not generally understood. The Royal 
a: ^ er mov big into Somerset House, held its 
xnibitions there, and went on with' the work en- 
Cali* i° ^ u ntil the project of a National 
whnf 1 * ° S’ ^ aumbry came to fruition. Then the 
, e of Somerset House, being wanted for Govern- 
1- Purposes, the Academy and the National Gal- 
Snn, We r 10use< * to g et her ill the building in Trafalgar 
, re ’ London, that we all know. That arrange- 
until Tr S ’ r begun in the thirties, and went on 

founl sixties. In the early sixties it was 

Was „ * accommodation in the National Gallery 
■wlnt i su , ieut. The case was an exact parallel to 
las taken place in Scotland, and very much of a 


parallel to what is now taking place here. There was 
not sufficient accommodation in the National Gallery, 
and the question arose what should be done. Plainly, 
one body must move out of it. The Royal Academy, 
it was arranged, should move, but, in order to see 
that their interests were recognised, and so on, a very 
important Commission was appointed under Lord 
Spencer. That Commission sat in 1863, and went into 
the whole question, which is, I think, germane 
to your inquiry, of the responsibility of Government 
towards living artists,— towards these institutions that 
represent the work of living artists. The result of the 
Commission was that the site at Burlington House 
was given to the Academy. I think there is no doubt 
but that a large building, probably much the same 
as the present Royal Academy at Burlington House, 
would have been built entirely at the expense of the 
Government for the Academy. They expressed their 
willingness, and a sense of their obligation to do 
something of the kind, hut the Academy did not wish 
that. The Academy had large private funds at that 
time, and they seemed to think it better to keep them- 
selves entirely free. They did not wish any change to 
take place that would put them under an obligation ; 
and they did not wish a charter or big endowment ; 
but they said, on moral ground, they were en- 
titled to help; that they were doing a service to 
the nation by their work ; and, on the moral ground, 
they got that site, as Lord John Russell and Lord 
Derby had previously stated it was the intention of 
the Government to do full justice to the living artist 
element in the country. The Academy built their home 
in Burlington House ; and that is the history, in a nut- 
shell, of the Royal Academy of London. If there is 
any point that I have not made clear, I would be 
glad to give any further explanations in my power. 

345. The Chairman.— In comparison with the Scot- 
tish Academy for instance do I take it that the Royal 
Academy of London, without, any Royal Charter, is 
perhaps rather more of a private society ?— Precisely. 
That is the important point about the Royal 
Academy. That is a fortunate position for the mem- 
bers in one view. It is impossible to attack the Royal 
Academy, or rather a very difficult matter, because 
there is no hold upon it. 

346. Mr. Justice Madden— There is no money voted 
by the House of Commons for it ? — No. 

347. Mr. Holmes.— Has not the Sovereign himself 
some little control over the Academy : has not he to 
approve of the appointment of the President?— He has 
the approval of that appointment ; and he could veto 
certain things, but, in the ordinary way, the national 
representatives have no control over the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

348. Mr. Boland.— I s there no report whatever for- 
warded to the King?— There was always a private re- 
port of the funds of the institution made to the King. 
In the early days it was essential, because the King 
had to make good any deficit. 

349. The report was provided by the Academy 
itself, and not by an outside body?— By the Aca- 
demy itself. The position is peculiar in that way. 
The Academy is in the position of being able, if it 
were attacked, say in the House of Commons on public 
grounds, to reply, “ we are a private body, ” and it is 
in a position also, when a large international exhibi- 
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Oct. 11 1905. tion is held abroad, to say, “ we are the representatives 
— “of art in this country; we perforin a great public 

Sir James “ function ; we are a public body.” 

Guthrie. 350. Mr. Justice Madden. — I n 1863 they were able 

to take up that position because they were in posses- 
sion of private funds? — Yes; they had a large sum 
available for building. 

351. If the State did not supply them with a build- 
ing it was due to no other consideration save that ? — 
That is my view. I think the State was willing to do 
it. 

352. These large private funds, from what sources 
did they come? — I think they had come from profits 
on exhibitions. It is probable that somo of the be- 
quests which they have had during their history may 
have fallen in. I don’t know. If you like I could 
put in the History of the Royal Academy. It is rather 
an elaborate book, but I could got the Librarian of 
our Academy to send it to you, if you care to glance 
through it. 

353. The Chairman. — I think that would he of 

interest? — Very well. I will do so with pleasure. 

I shall ask the Librarian of the Scottish Academy to 
send you a copy of the History of the Royal Academy. 

354. The Earl of Westmeath.— A fter the Commis- 
sion of 1863 was there nothing in the way of State 
help given to the Academy ?— Government was willing 
to help from time to time. You understand that I am 
speaking about a body with which I am not connected, 
and I have to be careful, but these facts I have 
gathered from the known history of the Academy. My 
impression is that Government wanted to give assis- 
tance, perhaps, to erect buildings, or to bear the 

. greater part of the cost of the erection of buildings, 
and that the Academy fended that off; but on the 
other hand made a claim for assistance which would 
leave them entirely unfettered. There is no doubt 
that was the upshot of the Commission. 

355. Do you know if the Commission actually re- 
commended^ that a building should be given ? — Tho 
actual finding of the Commission was in favour of 
what the Academy wanted. 

356. Mr. Justice Madden.— I t would bo interesting 
to have the report of that Commission ?— I will put in 
that report also. It is a very long report. 

357. Mr. Boland. — A bout the other societies which 
are housed in Burlington House, like the Royal 
Society and the Society of Antiquaries, are they in 
part of the building that was erected by tho Royal 
Academy or are they separated?— I understand they 
are entirely separated. As you know Burlington 
House forms three sides of a square, roughly spoaking. 

I understand that this sido ( indicate s on rough plan) 
was built for the Itoyal Academy. That was part of 
tne onginal building. It was converted, and the 
building that wo know is the result of the change. 

sr b> a blmgs have really no connection with it. 

. ?' “• Mr. Holmes.— A s a matter of fact, as I was 
informed some time ago, they utilised the ground, and 
what was below the ground, for offices, libraries, and 
tw *2* and fc,le .V erected the galleries above 
old lower portion ?— That is quite so. 

Rn , I s t l<i Academy in London an English 

f an Academy of the United King- 

? m P iro ?~ It is the Royal Aca- 
of London. It could not be of the 

■ it , P. lre because it was founded before the 
1 00 c place w,th Poland. 

W a 0f J act ’ th °y recruit their mem- 

-Quite S so y fr0m tie Thre ° Kin g <! °ms-do they not? 

v« 61 ' m pe 5. il ‘ 113 ' from til8 Nort1 ' ° f the Tweed?— 
1 * d ■"on' 1 *® from Scotland; 
lead™ *1 r "« the Royal Scottish 

AcSmJ’ "J“ IlT “ l m Scotland, were members of the 
Si?wn|. ’ V??' 10 ' 1 "?™ “"““o' ‘ Ml >e nowadays. 

m JT? n m AUa "' S,r Jo,m Wotson-Govdon, aid 

lliomas Duncan, were members, as wore Sir Henry 

Academy “hi ' 1 ' ho P r “ oiW «■" Royal Scottish 

®‘* n 1 S» on to tho Scottish Academy? 

J0 » P'oasol-r must ash 
It leidif Patiently with me in regard to this item 
been „cS »• conditions in Scotland hare 

-"f'y o°™ p ho»W, and summaries .of them 
otZrT wv b ?.?“ T1 “ mas “A possibly, by 

f£2S * h ' ch ' * >'■ quite reasonable from the ipeii 
i m ‘ 8,e r“ dm *' 1 * ish 10 P“t as 
so I « 1 oil kefae yon, and! to do 

taen7ertkmw‘° ‘ he J Mfor .Y two bodies which have 

Sy Th. p J f ‘f d yp Wl111 the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy. The Royal Academy of Londoi has been on its 


own hoolc along. The Royal Scottish Academy h . 

under partial control, and has been } 


other institutions, almost from the taSS, 
lias produced a gnat deal of difficult,? aTL S? 
uu unwise piece of administration ' 

By the 15th Article of the Treat? nf tt„; 
Scotland, in 1707, a large 


and was to recoup Scotland for the additional liabiH 
ties it incurred owing to the Union, mainly in it 
way of taxation. It came under tho English ExHs! 
duties and the Eng ish taxation, and l s m ! 
provided to recoup it for that extra expenditure 
which sum was afterwards to be met ont S 
revenue of Urn Scottish contribution to the LltiS 
- Pho same article provided that £2,000 a year of tlut 
sum should » made available for tile enJonragemS 
mmmfactures and fisheries in Scotland? and* 
m 1727, a body was appointed of twenty-one Coin- 
misaioners, called Hie Trustees for the ImprovemSt 
of Fisheries and Manufactures in Scotland That 
was, of course, an important State body. It had 
under its charge the manufactures of Scotland which 
were at that time expected to increase, and’ which 
did increase owing to the provisions of the Union. 
J he functions of that body began to take care of them- 
selves. Manufactures progressed, fisheries developed 
and so on There was no particular change made in 
the body itself, but as tune went on, it more and more 
assumed the character of a State body, which had al- 
most no functions to perform. In 1828, about a cen- 
tury after it was founded, it was empowered to spend 
this money on whatever it thought advantageous for 
Scotland and the United Kingdom, and, in 1847, its 
money was made available for art purposes. In fact 
there was almost a direction given that it should be 
used for art purposes, for instruction in the fine arts, 
m arts as applied to manufactures in the first instance, 
and so on. That was the position of the £2,000 a year, 
which came from what is called the Scottish Equiva- 
lent Money, and I should like you to note very care- 
fully that this £2,000 a year was national money, 
that it was money for which a consideration was given 
at the time of the Union, that it was absolutely the pro- 
perty of Scotland, and that the payment of it every 
year was simply the carrying out of a financial obliga- 
tion incurred in the Treaty of Union. In London 
there had been a body call the British Institution, and 
m the early part of the 19th century, a number of 
gentlemen interested in art thought it would be a good 
thing to have a similar body in Scotland. Accordingly, 
in 1819, _ a body called the Royal Institution was 
founded in Edinburgh. It had a large membership, 
and tho Council was mostly composed of members of 
the Board of Manufactures. I ought, perhaps, to say 
here, that the Roll of the Board of Manufactures in 
Scotland contains the names of many distinguished 
Scotsmen, in every way representative of the country. 
So, whatever there is to complain of, and there is a 
good deal to complain' of, in the administration of the 
Board of Manufactures, nothing can be said against 
the personnel of the members. This institution for 
the promotion of the fine arts was fathered by the 
Board of Manufactures. It was arranged that a build- 
should be put up, for the cost of which the Board of 
Manufactures would supply the funds, and the Royal 
Institution was to pay a rent for the occupation 
of that building. This arrangement was carried 
out. It was originally the Scottish Institution 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. Between the 
years 1821 and 182'6, the building was erected. It is 
the building next Prince’s-street, on the Mound, 
Edinburgh ; and consists of several galleries for the 
exhibition of works of art on the ground floor, and of 
upper rooms, which were to be used for the Trustee 
School — the school that had been carried on by the 
Board of Manufactures since, about 1760. The Royal 
Institution, like the Board of Manufactures, was com- 
posed. of noblemen and gentlemen, and they had 
associated with them what were called the Associated 
Artists. It was the day of the patron and the artist. 
The two were kept entirely distinct. _ These Associated 
Artists helped the directors of the institution in pro- 
viding exhibitions, but they were not admitted to any 
share in the government of the place, It was, how- 
ever, arranged ' that the profits of the exhibition 
should go to a fund for the widows and orphans 
artists, and that arrangement became a bone of con- 
tention afterwards in the carrying out, but « , 

caTried out. The Associated Artists began to s 
under what they considered unfair treatment, i 
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t jm 0 w the details, and they would not be profit- 
able. But twenty-four artists, including most of 
them in the year 1826, agreed to start an institution 
of their own, to bo called the Scottish Academy. At 
the last moment, in view of the great influences 
arrayed against them, nine of the twenty-four lost 
heart and retired. That left fifteen men, without 
money or social influence, and these men founded the 
Scottish Academy. They began by having an ex- 
hibition in W aterloo-place, Edinburgh, which was a 
rival to the one carried on by the Royal Institution. 
Those of their colleagues who did not join them con- 
tinued to support the Royal Institution. The first 
year the Academy’s exhibition was by no means as 
good as the exhibition of the Institution ; the second 
year it was as good ; and the third year it was much 
better. To make a long story short, it drove the 
Institution exhibition out of the field in the course of 
a few years. Thereafter, the Institution agreed that 
the Academy exhibition should take the place of its 
own in the Institution galleries, and the Academy 
continued to hold its exhibitions there for a long 
time. Meanwhile the members of the Academy, having 
made a little money by their exhibitions, with remark- 
able public spirit, spent the money on the purchase 
of works of art, and their collection grew. The Royal 
Institution also acquired a collection, partly by be- 
quest and partly by purchase. These had to be housed. 
They were housed in the galleries of the Institution. 
These galleries were limited, and friction began be- 
tween the exhibition of modern pictures every year 
and the housing of the other pictures in the galleries. 
There was a great deal of unpleasant bickering be- 
tween the Institution people and the Academy repre- 
sentatives on this question, and the position finally 
became intolerable — so intolerable that Government 
was approached directly, and sent down Mr. Shaw 
Le Fevre, in 1847, to inquire into this whole question ; 
the question of the housing of the old pictures in 
Edinburgh, the question of the administration by the 
Board of Manufactures and Royal Institution, and 
the question of the development of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Mr. Shaw Le Fevre made a report, in which 
he said provision ought to he made for the Scottish 
Academy, and a building should be erected for the 
purpose of an annual exhibition of the work of living 
artists. The question was taken up by the Govern- 
ment, and a Rill was promoted to provide a building 
■which should house the Royal Scottish Academy and the 
valuable collection of pictures belonging to the Royal 
Scottish Academy and the Royal Institution, and on. 
loan to the Royal Institution, as the nucleus of the 
National Gallery. The Bill went up to the House of 
'Commons, and, at its first stage, was lost. There was 
agitation in Edinburgh over this, mainly because the 
Town Council of Edinburgh had played a very 
generous part in the matter. The Town Council of 
Edinburgh, interested in the works of the living 
artists and in the annual exhibition of pictures, had 
agreed to give a site worth £40,000 for the nominal 
sum of £1,000, out of consideration, in the first place, 
for the Royal Scottish Academy. That was the reason 
■that actuated the Town Council in making this pro- 
posal, which was accepted ; and the throwing, out of 
the Bill was, therefore, felt by the Town Council to be 
an unfortunate miscarriage, that would injuriously 
afreet the public interest in Edinburgh. The Lord 
Provost of the time went up to London, and told 
influential members of the House what the result of 
the throwing out of the Bill would he. Two members 
had been chiefly instrumental in securing that result — 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Hume. Mr. Hume, on being 
told the real position of affairs, asked — •“ Why was I 
■not told this before? I shall now support the Bill." 
Mr. Bright took similar view, and the Bill sub- 
sequently passed. That Bill was the instrument under 
which the whole of the present state of affairs came 
into existence. But it was found that, for some reason 
or another, the name of the Royal Scottish Academy 
was not mentioned in the Bill. In spite of all that 
I have told you, in spite of the fact that, hut for the 
Scottish Academy, there could have been no Scottish 
National Gallery (since one-third of the pictures, and 
the most valuable portion of them, belonged to the 
Academy) ; in spite of the fact that, but for the 
Academy, there would have been no joint building (as 
the Town Council would not have granted the site had 
the Academy been excluded), the name of the Academy 
■was not mentioned in the Bill. They asked why this 
^as so, showing signs of opposition, and were told by 


their friends in London that the Royal Academy of 
London was not at that time in good odour, and that 
the Bill would have a better chance of going through 
if the name of the Scottish Academy was not men- 
tioned. They accepted this explanation, on the under- 
standing that an appropriation of the building was 
to be made, and that in it the Academy would be 
fairly treated. The building was proceeded with. It 
took the form of a twin building, exactly like the 
opposite pages of an open book, with galleries here 
and there ( indicates on book). The eastern half is 
occupied for four months of the year by the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and the Western half is in the 
occupation of the National Gallery of Scotland. That 
building was erected, but when the appropriation was 
made out the same feature was observed — the Academy 
was not properly recognised. Its name was mentioned, 
certainly, but its tenure did not commend itself to the 
members. The Town Council was again approached 
in the matter, and the Lord Provost wrote a very 
strong letter on the subject, showing the whole 
grounds that had influenced the Town Council, show- 
ing why they had given this site, and complaining not 
only that he had been misled, but that he would be 
made the means of misleading others, if this matter 
was not put right. The result of all that was that 
Mr. Wilson, who occupied some position in the 
Treasury, I think that of Secretary, was sent down to 
Edinburgh to go over the whole ground again, and 
make another, and final, appropriation of the build- 
ings. The Treasury Minute he wrote was adopted in 
1858. It is a statement of the conditions under which 
we live to-day. It took the place of the Minute of 
1855, which was most unfair to the Academy. Accord- 
ing to this final Minute, the eastern part of the build- 
ing was to he called the Royal Scottish Academy. 
The Royal Scottish Academy was to have during four 
months of the year the right of occupation of this set 
of galleries. It was also to have a small Council Room 
and a Library at the end of the building, in per- 
petuity. The other half was to be called, and was to 
be, the National Gallery for Scotland, and was to 
house the national collection. The whole building 
was to be absolutely under the control of the Board 
of Manufactures, and the Scottish Academy, therefore, 
had no say whatever in any further arrangements that 
might be made. 

363. Mr. Holmes.— It had no say in these arrange- 
ments ?_It had no say in any arrangements that 
might be made with regard to the disposal of the 
premises, other than was implied in the right to 
have the Gallery for four months every year for the 
purposes of the exhibition, and the occupation of 
the Council Room and the Library, in perpetinty. 
That is the position to-day. The whole of the building 
lias been under the custody of the Board of Manu- 
factures since it was erected, fifty years ago, and the 
Scottish Academy has, consequently, had to apply for 
every trifle that is required. Theoretically, if we 
want to drive a nail into a wall we have to ask per- 
mission from the Board of Manufactures. As a matter 
of fact, if we want to decorate a room, we have to ask 
permission of the Board of Manufactures. The whole 
position is an unfortunate one. involving immense 
sacrifices of time and labour, and giving nse to un- 
desirable differences of opinion, which have been of 
the greatest prejudice to art all along In my view, 
the brigading of a body such as the Royal Academy 
with a body such as the Board of Manufactures was 
an initial mistake. It is bad administration. The 
Board of Manufactures was an authoritative Mate 
body. The members of it were men accustomed to 
authority. They were patrons. The artists were men 
smarting under a sense of injustice, who, aftei a long 
struggle; had succeeded m freeing themselves from 
what they considered an intolerable control. Those 
two bodies were not likely to agree when one was 
housed by the other. I do not say that all the fault 
was on one side. I think it likely that the artists 
may have been too ready to scent injustice and oppras- 
sion. But there is no doubt that the others ueie 
arbitrary, and the result was unfortunate. That is 
the state of affairs which we are trying to do away 

W ^364. Is a change contemplated?— Yes. An impor- 
tant Commission was appointed by the Secretary for 
Scotland. The origin of the Commission was the fact 
that the grants in aid of the National Gallery of Scot- 
land were thought by us to be extremely unjust, when 
compared with those made in Ireland for the same 
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Oct 1 J, 1905 purpose, and in England, but, of course, the com- 
— parison in the case of Ireland was much closer. The 

Sir James grants were thought to be unjust, and a stand was 

Guthrie ma de by the Scottish members of the House of Com- 

mons, as a result of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he would take the thing into account, 
but lie must be satisfied as to the administration. The 
result was that a Commission was appointed, which 
went into the whole matter. We were fortunate in 
having the Director of the National Gallery of Ireland 
on the Commission, and the appointment of the Com- 
mission was very desirable from our point of view, 
because the Board of Manufactures was a State body 
of such a character that it could not well be called 
in question. The matter, of course, is sub judice. 

365. Mr. Justice Madden.— 'Was a Bill introduced 
in accordance with that Report? — Yes ; but first the 
Committee’s Report was presented. It calls for very 
marked reforms in the whole state of affairs, and con- 
cludes by recommending that a new National Gallery 
be built for ‘Scotland ; that the grants be increased 
so as to put them on all fours with those given to 
Breland ; and that the reversion of the twin building 
on the Mound in Edinburgh be made to the Royal 
Scottish Academy, but that this be done on. condition 
that the Scottish Academy make over to the nation 
its collection of art property, pictures, etc., at present 
housed in the National Gallery, amounting to about 
£40,000 in value. Hence, if such additional accom- 
modation is acquired by the Scottish Academy under 
this new arrangement, it must he understood that it 
is being paid for. It is not granted by Government. 
We are giving this consideration, whatever may be its 
value, for additional accommodation, and for a free 
and a more independent tenure of the premises than 
we have had hitherto.. That is pretty much the state 
of the whole matter ; and I would now like to call 
your attention to the £2,000 a year, because it is being 
continually mis-stated. People have said that the 
Academy has £2, 000 a year as a grant, for instance ! 

366. Mr. Boland.— Of course, you understand that 
we are restricted in our inquiry. We cannot inquire 
into the National Gallery? — I quite understand that, 
but in Scotland the two institutions are inextricably 
mixed up, while statements have been made about the 
finances of the Scottish Academy, and my only means 
of correcting them is by going into these allied mat- 
ters. The £2,000 a year, as I have already explained, 
was money belonging to Scotland, for which we gave 
consideration at the time. By the Public Revenues and 
Consolidated Fund Charges Act of 1854, this payment 
was transferred from the Customs and Excise revenue 
to the Parliamentary votes. You can see what a very 
important step that was. This was Scottish money, 
which had been made over to Scotland every year ; 
but, from the date mentioned, under this Act — which 
was, of course, an Act made purely for financial and 
administrative reasons, and without any political 
significance — this annuity which belonged! to Scotland 
appeared on the Parliamentary Vote, and gradually 
assumed the character of a grant from the Imperial 
funds, such as is made in the case of your National 
Gallery, and in the case of the National Gallery of 
England. If you were to turn up the accounts you 
would see under the heading of “Grants for Ireland,” 
so much for National Gallery, etc. ; and you would 
see for Scotland the amount appearing in the Parlia- 
mentary Vote, £2,000, under the heading “Union 

“ -^d of Collection,” so much. But this 
£2,000 Scottish money has no business to appear as a 
Parliamentary Vote. It is not a vote by Parliament, 
it is our own money, and that is the point I wish to 
make clear, for much misconception has gathered 
around it. Having enumerated the amount paid by 
the Board for building the National Gallery, office, 
staff expenses, and contributions made by the Board 
towards these large institutions in Edinburgh from 
time to time, the Akers Douglas Committee say that 
these contentions have been entirely wrongly made, 
is a case against the Treasury for a return 
« that money, or a quid pro quo, and, meantime, the 
lTeasury must stop the present system. The Treasury 
nas, so far, acted in accordance with the finding of the 
u>mmittee, .tliat it has given us the grant of £1,000 a 
year for pictures, which we ought to have had all 
along, and one or two other items, which have been 
acknowledged as due, and have been put on the 
^timates. But there has been no refund of arrears. 


■d ! eM > US C '^ 6st ^ on ' cann( >t obtain justice 


in regard to it until a determined stand is made by 


our members of Parliament, trim did such good seme, 
m the beginning of this matter. lce 

367. Mr. Holmes.-To whom are those arrears due? 

—They are due to the Board of Manufactures Thev 
are, in the view of tins Committee, moneys the om 
perty of Scotland, administered by the Board of Manu 
factures, which had been applied to Imperial purposes 
— purposes for which Imperial grants were made in tlie 
other countries. The Committee’s view is that this 
money should not have been so applied ; that Scotland 
has a right to grants from Parliament for art purposes 
just as Ireland and England have ; and that any 
money she had of her own she might use in any wav 
she liked. At the present moment, when she has 
need of accommodation, she might use it towards 
building a National Gallery, for which there is a 
crying want. She might use it for some purpose con- 
nected with manufactures, or in any way that, by the- 
Acts of 1828 and 1847, the 'Board thought advisable 
It is her own money. The point is that, viewed as a 
Parliamentary grant, the annuity was a bogus grant. 
Government simply gave us our own money, and said, 
“ There is a Vote for your National Gallery.” That 
is the tiling that causes us to feel a sense of injustice. 
It has been made worse by the fact that the Board of 
Manufactures is really not a body suitable for carrying 
on the administration placed in its hands It consists 
of twenty-eight members. There is no chairman. 
But the body, as a whole, is entirely unsuited for carry- 
ing on a National Gallery and Art School. The point 
that is most important, in view of this inquiry, how- 
ever, is the contribution made by the Treasury towards 
the Royal Scottish Academy. The building which I 
have just described was erected by the joint contribu- 
tions of the Town Council, the Board of Manufactures, 
and the Treasury. The Town Council, as I have al- 
ready said, practically contributed a site worth 
£40,000. They had to make a charge under some 
statute. They charged £1,000. The contribution of 
the Board of Manufactures was £20,000, provided out 
of the accumulations of this Annuity from Scottish 
money. The. Treasury then finished the building. 
They contributed £30,000 for that purpose. To get 
at what the Scottish Academy has received from the 
Government I would take it in this way:— The total 
contribution of the Treasury to the building was 
£30,000. The building is a twin building; the two 
parts are exactly the same. The Scottish Academy has 
the right to occupation of one-half of the building for 
one-third of the year ; therefore we must take one-third 
of one-half of £30,000 as representing the interest of' 
the Scottish Academy in the building, so far as it was 
contributed to by the Treasury. The right of the 
Academy to the gallery for one-third of the year might, 
therefore, be valued at £5,000, if it were an indepen- 
dent right. But it is not an independent right. It 
is under the Board of Manufactures. In addition to 
the right of occupation that I have mentioned, we have 
our Council room, our Library, and a small Life Class 
room. I do not know how one could assess the value 
of these small rooms, but I should think that, perhaps, 
the £5,000 would fairly represent, for purposes of com- 
parison, all the Government support that the Royal 
Scottish Academy has ever received. And, as a. set-off 
against that, there are three considerations : first, that 
the building was erected primarily for the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy ; second, that the Academy is bound by 
its Charter to spend at least one-third of its free in- 
come on art education; and third, that the. National 
Gallery is indebted to the Academy for an important 
section of the works it contains. The Royal Hibernian 
Academy has undertaken art education, but I believe it 
is not bound by its Charter to do it. . 

368. The Chairman.— You have to spend one-third 

of your income ? — Of our free income. As a matter oi 
fact we spend all our free income. I would say we 
spend moi'e than our free income. The school costs 
say about £250 a year to keep up, and we sperm that, 
even when it converts a favourable balance that is o 
say, a free income into a deficit. Where we *7 e 

been £150 on the right side, we have spent £250 on e 
school, and have been on the wrong side. We nav 
simply carried on the school without regard to the qu 
lion of deficit. 

369. Mr. Boland.— By free income do you mean 
income from gate money ? — The surplus of receipts o 
expenditure for the year from all sources. I W V_ 1 ... 
you what these sources are presently, but I shoui 

to gum up by saying that the Academy nas re 
from Government, when a balance is struck, Ii 
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no financial support. The assistance the Academy 
has received has been mainly from the Town Council 
of Edinburgh, and from the public interest shown in 
its exhibitions, which has enabled it to accumulate a 
certain amount of money. What it has received— I do 
not wish to say anything in any other than a right 
spirit— is really only what circumstances have wrung 
from the Treasury. I do not know why. One can 
only suppose that, in the fifties, there was a sort of 
lingering feeling of the patron as against the artist. 
As to the funds of the Academy, I go into them be- 
cause I think them important for the inquiry, and be- 
cause my colleague Sir Thomas Drew has gone into 
them. The Academy has a pension fund amounting to 
£27,000. That, of course, has been accumulated en- 
tirely by its own efforts. In addition to that, we have 
a small capital sum, in reserve. It is used for making 
good deficiencies here and there, and is a small sheet 
anchor. Then we have the administration of con- 
siderable sums. We have the administration of the 
Nasmyth fund, a fund left by James Nasmyth, the 
Engineer, in memory of his father, who was a member 
of the Scottish Academy, for the behoof of decayed 
Scottish artists. That amounts to about £33,000, and 
is administered by the Royal Scottish Academy. But 
we are merely trustees. We administer it without re- 
regard to the interests of the Academy in any way, 
and artists who are not members of the Academy re- 
ceive just as full consideration as those who are mem- 
bers. Then we have a certain administration of 
another fond, called the Spalding Fund, which was 
left nearly 100 years ago by Mr. Spalding, for the 
same purpose. That is now a fund amounting to 
about £10,000. It is controlled by what is called in 
Scotland a Judicial Factor, appointed by the Court of 
Session, and the Academy 'Council nominates certain 
persons for vacancies when vacancies occur. 

370. Mr. Holmes. — That is a pension list? — Yes. It 
yields nine pensions of £30 each. One is always 
kept vacant and eight full. When a vacancy occurs 
the Judicial Factor asks us to recommend; we re- 
commend, and he appoints the person. If we were 
to recommend two, he. would have the right of choice. 
We have, from Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, a sum given 
in connection with the Life School, which yields about 
£120 a year. It is for two scholarships, of £60 a 
year each. Then we have £1,000, which was left us 
by our member, George Paul Chalmers, as a bursary 
for Life students. We also have various prizes for 
students in the Life School. That is all we possess, 
with the exception of the Art property in the National 
Gallery, already referred to as worth about £40,000. 
But all has been made by ourselves, or is due to the 
support of the public. 

371. This valuable art property consists mainly of 

pictures, and statues? — Yes. Works of painting and 
sculpture, which have been bought by the Academy, or 
bequeathed to the Academy. In pursuance of the en- 
lightened policy, already referred to, the Academy, in 
its early days, set aside any little. earnings it had for 
the purchase of works of art. That was the origin 
■of it. 6 

372. The Chairman. — These bursaries yon speak of 
nave been given by private persons ?— Yes they have. 

473. Mr. Justice Madden. — You are very rich in 
bursaries in Scotland ? — Yes. They are a great fea- 
ture in Scotland. 

m y opinion, tend greatly to the success 
,1 ui, Scottish educational system? — I think un- 
thi T u f i°- I think that represents every- 

’ n § have to say on those points, unless you have 
^questions to ask before I pass away from them, 
o/b. The Chairman. — You have given us very 
fully the history of the Scottish Academy. 
t o. Mr. Holmes. — I must ask what is going to be 
one on the Report of the Committee, to which you 
. t J®. 1 , erre d : the Secretary for Scotland has de- 
to ta ^ e ^ion, has he not? — 'What has fol- 
f from 'the report is this. Most unfortunately, 
Burl* 'i eve i°P m ent is concerned, Lord Balfour of 
rr,r, nei §- ’ who appointed the Commission, severed his 
Mr D r' tlC v 1 the Ministry. He was succeeded by 
« ' graham Murray, who was in charge when the 
r ™, ln i s . si °n issued its report. He also left, and 
verv ^^tbgow succeeded. These things have been 
tW D1U T uguiBst us. When a new man came in, 
tv: case had to be put before him again. Another 
Ohn^i, a “ a ‘ ms ^ us has been the agitation due to the 
■dui i? D 5^ lon ' n Scotland, which has kept everything 
behind. That is now in a fair way of settlement. 


A Bill was brought in at the very end of the Session 
this year— on 25th July— and it had to be withdrawn 
because it could not be put through with consent. 

377. Mr. Boland. — Was the Bill satisfactory to the 
Scottish artists?— Yes, quite satisfactory. The Bill 
dealt mainly with the administrative part. It swept 
away the Board of Manufacturers and appointed a 

Trustees. It also provided for payment by 
the Treasury of the expenses of management and 
maintenance of the National Gallery and National 
Portrait Gallery, which has, as I have said, been paid 
out of purely Scottish money hitherto. 

378. Mr. Holmes. — [Are they going to build a new 
gallery? — That is the desideratum. It is not directly 
dealt with in the Bill. 

379. h£i-. Boland. — The Bill, iu maintaining the 
annuity of £2,000, does not altogether give in to the 
suggestion that it is Scottish money?— If the Bill had 
come up for discussion that would have been criticised. 
The Committee of 1902 say in their Report: — ■“ Tiiis 
“ annual sum of £2,000 is Scottish money, pure and 
“ simple, for which due consideration has been given ; 
“it cannot be taken into account in making com- 
“ parisons with grants from Imperial funds to England 
“and Ireland.” They add, “ we are of opinion that 
“ the annuity of £2,000 under the Act of Union should 
“ be re-transferred to the Consolidated Fund, or. at 
“least, should be kept distinct in the annual votes 
“ from the general grant in aid.” 

380. But hi the Bill, as brought forward late in the 
Session, the old system was kept on, and the £2,000 
charge on the Consolidated Fund is not recognised. It 
does not recognise the claim that this is a purely 
Scottish fund : what I want to get at is, does this pro- 
vision in the Bill introduced meet, your contention that 
this £2,000 a year is Scottish money, and not a grant 
out of the Imperial Treasury: was the Bill satisfac- 
tory to you?— The Bill was introduced very late in the 
Session, and I have not had an opportunity of going 
into the matter. As a matter of fact I have been wait- 
ing to see Sir John Stirling Maxwell about it, but I 
know that this point is safe in his hands. He is 
much alive to it. 

381. I was merely anxious to know whether the 
Government in introducing the Bill had met your 
desire? — I think, without really having gone into the 
details, it must have done so. Indeed, on looking 
now gt the portion of the Bill which deals with the 
point, I find that Clause 8 provides for the transfer 
of the £2,000 annuity from the Vote to the Con- 
solidated Fund, thereby distinctly accepting in full 
the finding of the Akers Douglas Committee. As 
regards the annual grant for purchases of works of art, 
the fact that there is a well-grounded claim is recog- 
nised by the Treasury re-establishing the annual 
grant. They say, “We will give you the £1,000 a 
year.” 

382. Mr. Holmes. — Will they give it to you in 
future?— They are giving it now. But the claim we 
make is the claim put forward by this Committee. 
We claim arrears due to Scotland for the purchase of 
works of art out of Scottish money instead of Imperial 
money, as in England and Ireland. 

383. Is it proposed that the Treasury should pay for 
this new gallery or pay the balance? — Not exactly; 
the claim we make on the Treasury is for money due 
to us. There is a distinct case, as you can under- 
stand by the fact that this Committee was appointed. 
How far that case will cany us we do not know. We 
claim that Scottish money has been wrongfully 
applied to a large extent. We claim that certain 
Imperial grants, which ought to have been made to 
Scotland, were not made. 

384. The Chairman.— You say,— give ns back our 
money and then we will build the gallery?— We do 
not even go that length. We do not rely entirely on 
the money due to us. We have some money available. 

385. Mr. Justice Madden.— Your very interesting 

and important statement of the Scottish case neces- 
sarily involved matters with which we have no con- 
cern?— Quite so. _ 

386. We are not concerned with any Government 
grant for the maintenance of a National Gallery, and 
we are precluded from any comparison of the Govern- 
ment grants to Scotland and Ireland for that purpose" 

387* We*are concerned with the Schools of Art, the 
teaching schools here, the Metropolitan School of Art 
and the Royal Hibernian Academy, with regard to 
which your evidence is specially important. Am I 
D 2 
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right in noting that this point is made clear by your 
evidence, that, whatever be the merits of your cuse 
about the sum of £2,000 a year, at all events the 
Government recognised its duty to house your Koval 
Academy from public money, or from money that they 
conceived to be public money. You mentioned a 
grant of £30,000, and you pointed out the share which 
vou took in that : the important consideration from 
our point of view, is that the Government recognised 
the dutv-it may not have fully performed it— of 
housing the Academy ?— That is absolutely true 

388. That is, if I may say so, the really important 
point of your evidence ?— Not only did the Govern- 
ment recognise that duty, dc facto but, before the 
appropriation was made, we had a Government state- 
ment which augured much stronger support. lhe 
original proposal of the Government was to give 
£10,000 towards the erection of a house for the 
Academy. That idea was afterwards departed from, 
and a larger scheme adopted. 

389. I ivish to emphasise that as being the point of 
your evidence? — 'Yes. That is the point of my evi- 

390. Of course it was impossible for you to make it 
plain without going into matters relating to the other 

rants?— Yes, I liad to do so. The kernel of my evi- 
dence is that the Government called half that building 
by our name, and gave us a certain right of occupation. 

391. And they put it in the best position, as every- 
one who is acquainted with your beautiful city 
knows ? — Yes. 

392. I do not suppose, if your Academy liad been m 
the historic neighbourhood of the Oanongate that your 
exhibitions would have been so well patronised? — 
That is so. 

383. You also make it perfectly clear that the same 
duty was recognised in regard to England, though, 
as a matter of fact, the Royal Academy in London, 
for reasons which yon stated clearly, preferred 
to build out of their own resources. Nevertheless 
the duty of the Government to house the Aca- 
demy was recognised in England? — Absolutely, and it 
was stated by Lord John Russell and Lord Derby, and, 
possibly, by others, in various communications which 
you will find, either in the report of the Commission 
of 1863, or in the History of the Royal Academy, or 


£ 


both. 

394. There is one other point in your evidence? I 
read the evidence before your Scottish Commission. 
It is an anomalous fact that art matters in Scotland 
are placed under the control of a Board which does 
not consist of experts ?— Quite so. 

395. You have, in Scotland, this anomalous position 
that a great School of Art is under the control of a 
public body which does not consist of experts and need 
not be accredited with any expert knowledge? — Yes. 

396. That appears to you to be an anomaly? — Yes, 
a serious one. In regard to the character of the Board 
of Manufactures, it can be summed up in one word. 
The Board of Manufactures and the Board of the 
Royal Institution were composed of gentlemen such as 
I have described. The Board of Manufactures, in 
particular, although it has important art functions to 
perform; it has to run an important art school; it 
has the whole management of the National Gallery 
entrusted to its care and the execution of — if one may 
use the expression — its art policy is composed of 
twenty-eight noblemen and gentlemen, the majority 
of whom do not live in Edinburgh, and has no chair- 
man. As a result of this a member or an official be- 
came a kind of factotum. So much was this the case 
that long ago one individual was heard to say, “ I am 
the Board of Manufactures,” and “I am the Royal 
Institution.’’ That was the inevitable result of the 
administration, this man on the spot did everything. 

397. Mr. Boland. — For one third of the year the 
Academy has the right to one half of the buildings for 
the exhibition of its pictures : what becomes of the 
building during the rest of the year : how is it used ? 
—During the other two-thirds of the year it is at the 
disposal of the Board of Manufactures, and they can 
do as they like with it, but it must be used for art 
purposes. It cannot be used for general purposes. 
As a matter of fact a young society which has arisen, 
for want of room in the Scottish Academy, called the 
Society of Scottish Artists, has, for the last ten years, 
been granted by the Board the use of these galleries 
when our exhibition is not on. At the present moment 
my colleagues of the Academy are hanging an exhibi- 
tion of the works of Mr. Watts. That is a case where 


mission of the Board of Manufactures to have^he- 
galleries at such and such a period. By the courtesv 
of the Board of Manufactures the request was granted 
but it is quite outside our rights. ° ’ 

398. The Earl of Westmeath.— Can you tell me 
on what grounds- Parliament refused to sanction the- 
first Bill for housing the Royal Scottish Academy?— 
Well, of course, Parliament ultimately did not refuse 
to sanction the Bill, but the House of Commons did 
not pass it at its first stage. 

399. On what grounds?— It is difficult to under- 
stand why the name of the Royal Scottish Academy 
and all reference to it should have been omitted from 
the Act. Is that the point? 

400. The question I wanted to ask is — on what 
grounds Parliament refused to sanction the housing 
of the Royal Scottish Academy — did not the Town 
Council of Edinburgh intervene? — Yes; they were 
interested in the building of a large Art institution in 
Edinburgh. 

401. I understand the Town Council of Edinburgh 
gave a site for £1,000 that was worth £40,000? — I 
don’t know what the particulars of the first reading 
were, but the Lord Provost was informed that, unless 
he exerted himself, the Bill would probably miscarry. 
The only reason why the Bill was in jeopardy was that 
the members of the House of Commons were ignorant 
of the precise needs for which this Bill was going to- 
provide. I am sure that is the whole thing, because 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Bright afterwards supported it. 

402. When the Board of Manufactures assumed con- 

trol both of the National Gallery and the Scottish 
Academy, was that with the acquiescence of the Scot- 
tish Academy at the time? — Well, “Needs must when 
somebody drives,” you see. The Scottish Academy 
had no power. They thought they were not well 
used, and one of the best-known members of the Scot- 
tish Academy, one who had most to do with its work- 
ing, and was altogether an admirable member, was 
thoroughly dissatisfied, and drew up a series of pro- 
tests ; but the Provost and the members of the Council 
thought that, in view of the whole circumstances, it- 
would be much better, that an end should come to the 
matter, after a long series of years spent in advancing 
•it, and so they said it was much better to accept, 
the Bill. . , 

403. Was there dissatisfaction? — Yes; so much so 

that the. Academy refused to accept it till the Govern- 
ment sent down Mr. Wilson, who made some improve- 
ments on the appropriation that had been drawn up, 
and produced another, which the Academy accepted. 
That was a great improvement on the previous appro- 
priation. „ _ 

404. It was a compromise I suppose? -Yes; » 
recognised the Academy up to a certain point, and 
secured them in certain rights, and I am glad that you., 
mentioned that, because, in anything that the Govern- 
ment gave for the Academy it must be remembered that 
the deed— the feu Charter, as we call it in Scot- 
land— granting the site given by the Town Council tor 
this purpose, stated distinctly that this thing w 
done to provide for the Royal Scottish Academy, ■ 
that Government was really forced to do a certain.' 
amount. It could not entirely omit the Academy, 
else it would have been— you know what that means oi 
course— the legal instrument which provided lor tne 
use of the ground would have overridden any r 
provision, I suppose. So they had to do it. 

405. Mr. Holmes.— It was the Corporation, not t 

Government, that recognised the necessity of ® rec L s _. 
this building on a particular site? — It was t 
poration that offered the ground. i winc, 

406. The State recognised the necessity of housi g, 
and the Corporation recognised the necessity of gJ S 
the ground, one of the very best situations 

’''w. And 4o you think 

ment would have provided a site if the C P ta j n 
not been ready to ofier one?-Oh, I am prrtjy 
that they could not have provided sack a si 
If I say “ they could not ” I merely mean that m my 
experience of the difficulty of such m Treasur y 
have been so. We are all apt to say that theire^ 
won’t do anything, but everyone bno w0U ld 

claims there are upon it. I d ° ^kaw-Lefe^e had 
have done something, because Mr. on i. 0 le p 0 si- 
been sent down specially to report on would 

tion, and, with the precedent of London, tney 
have been bound to give a site. 
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408. Mr. Justice Madden. — They got a splendid 
site '?— -A splendid site. 

409 The Chairman. — Would it be convenient for 
me to ask you now as to the functions of the Life 
School of the Royal Scottish Academy— 'the School of 
Art?— Quite. The School of Art in Edinburgh was 

carried on by the Board of Manufactures. It was called 
the Trustees’ Academy. I think it was founded about 
1760, and before the Scottish Academy came into 
being, it was placed under the guidance of some of the 
most distinguished of the artists. After the Scottish 
Academy came into being an arrangement was made 
bv which some of the Scottish Academicians were 
Visitors. This school became rather celebrated in the 
annals of art. Tire Trustees’ Academy was at one 
time presided over by Robert Scott Lauder, who was 
an admirable teacher. It was the school in which 
Pettie, Orchardson, and many well-known men got 
their training, so that it has an interesting record. 

410. Mr. Justice Madden. — What was the governing 
body of that school? — The Board of Manufactures, 
the "Board of Trustees. 

411. What kind of expert assistance had they? — 
The expert assistance that I have just stated. It was 
assisted in its early days by the most eminent of the 
resident artists. 

412. But had these artists a recognised position, or 
were they only unofficially consulted? — Oh, I think 
they acted as masters, and were recognised as such. 
At the present day the parallel there is exact to the 
Hibernian Academy here. We both carry on a Life 
School. We have the same system ; the same number 
of Visitors, although in Scotland we may have Asso- 
ciate Visitors; but I am coming to that later. 

413. Mr. Hoi-mes. — Have you any teachers of the 
Life School apart from the Visitors? — I was going on 
with the housing of the Life School. The Life School 
continued in what was called the Trustees’ Academy 
until, with the housing of the Royal Academy, con- 
sequent on the building of this now place, there was 
provided a room, and it- was arranged that a Life class 
should be carried on by the Academy. It had always 
been a part of its obligations under the Charter to 
carry on this teaching. The antique work was carried 
on in the Board of Manufactures’ School, rvith the 
addition of a Life School, but the Academy Life School 
continued to be the school for the more advanced 
students. For instance, applicants for admission to 
our school have to send in a series of drawings of 
different kinds. These are submitted to the Council, 
and, if the Council approve of them, the student is 
admitted, and remains for a certain time under pro- 
bation. If lie is thought well of, he is admitted as a 
student. That is how the Life School of the Academy 
is worked. We appoint four Visitors — Academicians 
and Associates. These Visitors take month about. 

414. Mr. Boland. — LA continuous month?— A con- 
tinuous month. The school sits so many evenings a 
week in the early part of the winter, and then day- 
classes are arranged. At the annual meeting of the 
Academy, in November, we appoint the Visitors. 
Often they are re-appointed. Of 'course, they are men 
who have shown capacity for such work — figure 
painters, as a rule. 

415. And are those Visitors supposed to give very 
much of their time? — Yes ; these Visitors are proud 
to act, but they get the merest recognition as fee. It 
does not represent the amount of work they do, or 
anything like it. They work very hard, because they 
are interested in the young men, and they feel they 
are carrying on the chain. The great fault is the total 
want of accommodation. Then there are prizes, as I 
have mentioned, for various things. 

416. The Chairman. — Do the teaching of the Aca- 
demy Life School and the teaching of the School of 
Art overlap? — Yes, they overlap. The whole position 
in Edinburgh is very unfortunate just now, and that 
was one of the elements in the Inquiry, a very im- 
portant element. It is quite clear that such a school 
cannot be earned on by such a body as the Board of 
Manufactures. It was a reasonable arrangement, per- 
haps, when the Trustees began their Academy in 1760. 
But the whole position was as different as anything 
could be from the position now. There are, in Scot- 
land now, other schools. There is a great Art School 
m Glasgow, finely equipped, a well put together place, 
rhe administration of our Art Schools was removed 
from South Kensington, as you may know, many years 
®8o, and has been placed under the control of the 
Scottish Education Department. So that the Scottish 
wine at ion Department, which has charge of education 


in Scotland, lias, among other things, the administra- Oet. 11, 1905. 
tion of art education, and it has a certain plan for . — 

art education. Edinburgh has, besides the Board of ®* r ■? a _ mes 
Manufactures’ School, the Heriot Watt College. uothrie. 

417. Mr. Justice Madden. — But the technical educa- 
tion given in the Heriot School is of a different nature 
from the art education of the Academy? — (Well, they 
also teach up to and include a Life School. 

418. Air. Holmes. — H as the Glasgow School a Life 
School? — Oh, yes, a very highly-equipped school. 

They have a Master from the Continent, a very highly 
trained foreigner, who gets a considerable income for 
attendance there every year to do the Life work, with 
the assistance of local Masters. 

419. Tlie Chairman. — As reference has been made 
to the Glasgow School, which, as we all know, is a 
very good and a very fine one, can you say whether 
the control of it is ultimately under the Scottish Edu- 
cation Board ?— That is so, but it is rather difficult to 
explain. 

420. How is the evolution of the artist accomplished. 

I suppose the working of it is in the heads of artists, 
is not it? — No; I will tell you as dearly as I can. 

The School of Art in Glasgow was originated by a 
bequest, which we need not go into here, and this 
bequest, and the support given by the Science and 
Art Department of South Kensington, formed the 
working basis. Now that South Kensington has been 
put out of the control, the whole tiling is vested in 
the Scottish Education Department in so far as 
Government control goes. The influence of South 
Kensington has been transferred, if we mar say so. 
to that department. The School is managed by Glas- 
gow people. It is managed by a Board of Governors. 

These Governors are appointed in tills way. The 
original benefaction was called the Haldane Trust. It 
was money left by Mr. Haldane, and he appointed 
trustees. The present-day representatives ^ oi these 
trustees, called the Governors of Haldane’s Trust, 
appoint certain other governors; the Town Council 
appoints a governor or two ; the University appoints 
a governor or two, and so forth. We have a consider- 
able body thus of Governors of the School of Art, 
practically a Committee managing the School of Art. 
and they have an inestimable advantage in one way. 
namely, "that, although they get a considerable grant 
through the Scottish Education Department, they are 
entirely free in their working from all immediate con- 

II 421. That is the very point?— So that when the 
Glasgow people set out to improve and establish a 
suitable School of Art it was not a case of London 
being against the country ; it was not acase oi wait- 
ing for Government ; it was a case of ' When we want 
a good and efficient School of Art here we must pro- 

Vi 422. t That is as being responsible for it ?— Yes, re- 
sponstble^d ^ hav j ng so l e control ?— Sole control ex- 
cept in this way, that they are going to issue degrees. 

They have powers from Government to issue degrees. 
and y the Scottish Education Department has control 
of miain grants. Say that we are the governing body 
of theGlasgow School of Art. We appoint certain 
masters we lav stress on certain elements, and so on. 

S It the en/of the year the Scotch Edncat.cn Dg 
partment sends down an assessor. He is apponiud 
bv the Scottish Education Department on the hert « 

artistically has bec-n enormous. Since the South Ken 
shmton influence has been removed and since a com- 

£££*- > ri “ s r H r„ a . 

, Sint which is charged 

Sffi! 1 And ym hove a very great advantage ill this 

have not in Ireland a Deptgtment of 
Education. We have o Board of Primary Education. 
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On. 11, 1905. we have an Intermediate Education Board, and a 
.. — Department of Agriculture, which is i charged with 

££• technical instruction applicable to industries ?-Quite 

427 But there is in Ireland no educational body, 
which is charged with art education ?— No, and I think 
that is a great advantage in Scotland. 

428 There may be great difficulties m establishing 
a general department of art education corresponding to 
the Scottish system; would you suggest that some 
means should be taken for establishing a department 
or a sub-department, possibly under the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, dealing 
specially with art education, or how would you suggest 
that that gap in our system should be filled ? For we 
have primary education, we have intermediate educa- 
tion, and we have technical education under the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
which, under the Act of Parliament, is instruction 
applicable to industries. That is, of course, a very 
important part of the subject, but it is not the whole 
■of art education, it is not the highest branch of art 
education. You see at once the difficulty in our Irish 
system, aud I think there is this important suggestion 
in your evidence — that whatever body has the control 
of art education should deal with it with the help of 
experts? — The union, I think, of the expert educa- 
tionist and the expert art man is very good, because, 
plainly, the latter may not have experience or know- 
ledge of administration, and just as clearly those 
who have knowledge of educational administration 
may have no knowledge whatever of art, and the 
union of the two works very well, indeed ; the 
Government administration being in the hands of 
a body accustomed to the administration of education 
in some form or other, acting on the advice of experts 
in art matters. There is another question involved 
in that, which you almost touched, aud it is involved 
in your inquiry. It is as to the Life School, — the 
question of how far the Life School of the Academy 
should be connected with such a body as your Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Now, my own views on that are 
quite clear, in as far as they apply to the situation in 
Scotland, but I can sec the situation here to bo 
different, aud, therefore, tlio conclusion that one has 
come to there might not be the just or wise con- 
clusion to arrive at here. To put it in another way, 
a body such as the Royal Scottish Academy, when it 
comes into competition or comparison with an 
organisation such as the Glasgow School of Art, is 
at an enormous disadvantage. The Glasgow School of 
Art. pay a Life master several hundred pounds for a 
session ; it pays a Modelling master a considerable 
sum for a session. The managers are, in other words, 
in the position of a business, which, having a large 
trade, is able to give considerable sums for the work- 
ing of its different departments. Wo, on the other 
hand, are in the position of a small place, which has 
a small trade, a very inadequate place, to work in, 
and no money, relatively speaking. For instance, we 
give £250 for the whole purposes of our school, -he 
living model and the expenses of Visitors — the whole 
expense. That is, perhaps, not one-half of what the 
Glasgow School of Art gives to one of its officials. So 
that you see the enormous difference. Of course, it is 
understool that the Academy does one section only ; 
but at the same time we are at a constant disadvantage 
with highly-organised institutions, and these institu- 
tions are developing day by day under the Scottish 
Education Department. The result of all that is that 
while I think it most important, there should be no 
breach with the old system of apprenticeship, which is 
involved in our Visitors, it is difficult to obtain 
efficiency. But it is. the nearest we have in these 

, e *' n da l’ s t0 fc be old apprentice system, which, of 
couise, was a splendid one, in so far as real crafts- 
manship was concerned. 

°I Westmeath— A s regards the 
that *Z Art, do I understand yon to say 

i Sottish Board of Education do not give a 
0nly a 7**E“8 one > dependent on the 
S6£ x? r ? -WeH, I don’t know that I 
— at mt}l ab solute accuracy, 
that j 7 anted .to make dea* was that what 

of aTI 1 ? ,if d ^°i pra0tlC ¥ l7 would be that the School 
he , its a,mual illcome might 

J. SrSlrWc ™ r statem ent of it would 
a certain Scottls}l Nation Department has 

makes tL« of money available for grants, and it 
iom or r^J ran V ther ° n ca P ifc ation, or 'in some 
ther. The grants are administered on a 


certain basis, but the Scottish Education Denartm«, f 
has unquestionably the power and right toLcwS 
or decrease its grants, to give them or to withhold tU 
I have no doubt that while in actual practice there 
will be an even sort of run, it has this power and t W 
will always act as a lever if the Sdu& 
commendation or any ability. J 

431. And that would keep the School of Art „n 
the mark !-Yes, the Department has this meats 5 f£ 
making the School of Art keep np. And I knew the” 
in charge of the School of Ait are always anxiZ 
about the attitude of the Scottish Education Denar? 
ment, and they work together very well. The School 
of Art, for instance, will send up someone to the Scot- 
tish Education Department to say “ Here is an idea of 
ours that strikes us with respect to the School of Art 
do you approve of it ?” ’ 

432:. Mi-. Justice Madden— B efore we pass from the 
subject of the Life School, can you tell us the average 
number of students ?— Almost ; but will vou excuse me 
in reference to the last of this matter? 

433. I thought you had finished ?— Yes, but I would 
like to make this clear— that the relationship between 
a School of Art and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment is not the relationship of a subsidiary body that 
works in darkness to an important Government De- 
partment, that issues a fiat now and then. It is a 
ease of continual hand in hand working. Conversely 
to what I said, if Government thinks a certain thing 
ought to be put into practice, it says to the School of 
Art, “ We think you ought to do so and so,” aud this 
is considered. 

434. Yon can probably give us the average number 
of students of the Life School, but if you haven’t it 
can you send it in? — Oh, it is very simple; it is so 
small. You see those attending the life School of the 
Academy are pretty much only those who intend to 
adopt in some way a professional career, and they vary. 
At one time, I think, there were over thirty, but at 
the present time I think they are about twenty. 

435. You admit, of course, women students ?— No ; 
we do not in the Academy. 

436. I said “ of course ” because I knew that the 
Scottish Universities admit women students. But 
you do not? — No, but I was going to say that in the 
practical working out of the thing our building is 
close to the Royal Institution building where that 
School of Art is, and they have a Life School therefor 
women students. The two things are so much together 
that ours is a kind of advanced room almost. 

437. Mr. Boland. — I take it that when we crane to 
discuss the Royal Hibernian Academy you will lie able 
to go into the matter of the Life Schools? — Certainly ; 
I will tell you what my own opinion is. If Edinburgh 
is to take its place ns one of the leading schools, I 
think the practical thing is to do what is suggested. 

438. The Chaiuman. — H ow far would that be ap- 
plicable to Ireland, can you- tell us? — There is this 
difference, I take it, and you will put me right in any- 
thing if I am wrong. In Scotland there is oneway 
or another a considerable body of art students. There 
is a large enough body of art students in Glasgow, for 
instance, to maintain this highly-organized school, 
which costs a great deal of money. In Bdinbm-gh also 
there is a large number of art students. We, there- 
fore, have the means, more or less, of providing on a 
big scale. But it is quite possible that in Dublin 
you have not such a body of art students to follow 
out closely the study of art. Therefore, you might not 
be able to have such complete machinery as they have 
in Glasgow. It might not be practical with you to 
pay £400 every season to get a distinguished Due 
Master to come here and teach only the advanced 
pupils. It might not be worth while to nave a 
Continental sculptor to come over as. Modelling Master 
without a certain amount of material in the way o 
students unless you simply opened your purse, 
that there might be an important difference, becaus 
the state of affairs in Scotland warrants such schools, 
and will support such schools. And, therefore, there 
is no need for such a body as the Royal Seottis 
Academy to struggle against difficulties of accomm 
dation, equipment, etc. But if you have not lie r e 
means of carrying on your large schools up to t 
point, if you have not a sufficiency of pupils ot t 
nature to warrant you in going to a considerable 
pense, then there is very little to be said. I am sorry 
I do not know enough of the circumstances here to go 
through this matter more particularly, but these . 
the principles on which I would proceed 1 in consi g 
it. 
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439 Mr. Holmes.— I f students are forthcoming here 
w would you provide for them— would you think it, 
7° instance, desirable to develop the Life School of 
Metropolitan School of Art here by importing 
teachers in the same way that Glasgow does ?— Well, 
these questions of supply and demand are most diffi- 
cult because one leans in this direction or that, 
according to the state of the country -in art matters. 
If you have, as I take it you have, a highly-equipped 
school here, of an ordinary, usual kind, then you have 
» ot the means of dealing with the thing— you have got 
all the machinery I spoke of, and what I have said 
about Edinburgh would apply to you. On the other 
jjund, if your school here is of a more elementary 
nature, and most of the pupils are not going further, 
then there is much to be said for the continuing of 
the Academy’s Life School in its own building. 

440. Mr. Boland.— tPerhapa I may mention that the 
salaries and fees amount to £2,205 ; accessories, 
models, etc., £300; prizes, etc., including provision 
for teachers in attendance and teachers attending sum- 
mer courses, £727 ; total, £3,232? — These are large 
sums, comparable to, though not as large as, the 
parallels in Glasgow, so that if there is any difference 
in the two places it can only be one of equipment. 
This must be a highly-organized institution if that is 
so. Is it a Technical College? 

441. No, but it has classes in enamelling. Wit- 
««:— Then it must be very much on all fours with 
Glasgow. It is more highly-equipped than I sup- 
posed. 

442. The Chairman.-— D o you think it would be ad- 
risable to impart the more advanced teaching of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy to the Metropolitan School 
by a process somewhat of the same kind as is suggested 
in Edinburgh? — 'Yes, of course I do, because the cir- 
cumstances seem to approximate veiy closely. But of 
course if the teaching of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
were imparted I think you would find it necessary to 
give the Hibernian Academy somewhat to say in the 
administration ; otherwise you would have a possibility 
of some doubling, and matters might be all at variance, 
so that while I am iu favour, merely as a practical 
man, of such an arrangement as that, I am so on the 
very clear understanding that the idea of the appren- 
ticeship system must bo kept, and that the status of 
the Academy must be thoroughly recognised. That 
must not be allowed to slip. 

443. Air. Boland. — <Are you aware that the adminis- 
tration of the Metropolitan School of Art has been 
placed imder the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, which in no way represents the 
people of Ireland, but is a Government institution, in 
which artists are not represented, and over which the 
people of Dublin or Ireland have no direct control ?— 
Precisely so ; that is where a difficulty lies. 

444. Mr. Justice Madden. — I called attention to the 
total difference between the Irish Education system 
and the Scotch — the absence hero of an Education 
Department? — Yes, the school in Scotland falls, of 
eourse, imder the actual control of the Educational 
Department. 

,445. The Act of Parliament places the administra- 
tion of the school under the control of a department 
™ch, as Mr. Boland says, is a Government Depart- 
ment, and it is not only a Government Department, 
but a department charged with agriculture and 
technical instruction? — Yes. 

446. That is with a view to show that the Depart- 
ment recognised the necessity of some expert assist- 
an J® 7 — Tes ; hut have you no Technical College here? 

W. Mr. Holmes. — Yes, the Department of Agri- 
®J* ture has got a Technical College in Stephen’ s-green, 
il we are just going to build a very large one now, 
? ' a °f nearly a quarter of » million ? — Oh, indeed. 
it° D l to say * was -led to this opinion, for I give 
my personal opinion, by the mere force of 
uoumstances in Edinburgh. I realised that we had 
means that would bear comparison with the Life 
^tools of these large institutions. I realised that 


j Was gomg to be a great deal of energy devoted 
aJ . Provision of a thoroughly adequate School of 
wist m It seemed to me, therefore, a 

sp. ® of energy that these two things should go on, it 
eioerf T }’ a *i° na l. thing that we should provide the 
matto c element in a central institution. It was a 
stancPQ ° f ^ . y > Imt was due to the force of circum- 
Eers h t . c i. roums tances here are so close that if I 

44R 1 ^“ihk I should be led to the same opinion. 

afrr ' Lie Chairman. — I should just say that we all 
’ P ro °ably, that the present position of the- 


Hibernian Academy is not a good one ?— Yes ; that is 
what I was going to ask your permission to bring in. 
Itoughly speaking, when I came here I thought it 
would be well that I should give you some sort of 
historical account of the parallel institutions ; 
secondly, that I should give you such crudely-formed 
impressions as I have about the state of affairs here. 
You will understand, of course, that in this last I am 
at a considerable disadvantage. I have never been in 
Dublin before, and it is difficult in the course of a 
day or two days to pick up very much, but, at the 
same time, I am familiar with the whole trend of these 
things in closely parallel cases. Well, looking at the 
thing in the broadest possible light, I take it that the 
effort you wish to make, the desire of the Government 
that you represent, is for betterment as regards art in 
Ireland. You want, I suppose, to improve the footing 
that art should have in Ireland, and to provide, as far 
as you can provide, circumstances that ought to tell 
in its favour. A proof of that, of course, is the large 
sums that are spent here for the National Gallery 
and for the School of Art. Now there are only three 
elements in any such effort, so far as I can see. There 
is, first of all, the School of Art, which has to do with 
the training of those who are in time to carry on art ; 
there is the work of those who have passed that stage, 
and who are the living representatives of this art, 
the Living Artists; and there is the National Treasure 
House, which contains the winnowed work of the cen- 
turies. I do not think any one of these elements can 
possibly be dispensed with in an effort on the national 
behoof, to deal with art on an art basis. If you were 
merely to have your School of Art and your National 
Gallery, as you seem to have worthily provided for, 
you leave out the Living Artist element, and that, to 
me, is of vital importance — not by any means the re- 
sult of the accident that I am myself an artist, I am 
certain of that — but because it forms the strongest 
link, I think, between the people and art. It is 
natural that the man in the street should be most in- 
fluenced by his fellow who is trying to express himself 
in art. He is much closer to him. You will find al- 
most invariably that the interest taken by the public 
in modern exhibitions, exhibitions of the work of living 
painters and sculptors, is much greater, and is cer- 
tainly, as far as it goes, much more intelligent, than 
their interest in the great national collections. The 
fact of the matter is, that these great national collec- 
tions are only appreciated and understood by people 
with some considerable interest in art and consider- 
able knowledge of it. They will not, to begin with, 
appreciate the enormous value of their national gal- 
lery as the record of the nation’s progress. It is the 
commonest thing to find people saying, “ We can’t be 
bothered with your Old Masters ; we can’t understand 
your Old Masters ; they are very dull and uninterest- 
ing things to us; we like your Modern Exhibitions.” 
Your modern exhibitions may bear no comparison 
whatever as regards true value to those of the Old 
Masters — the things of to-day with those of the cen- 
turies. Still, the modern pictures do form a bond and 
one can quite understand why people feel it, and 
can quite sympathise with them. It is easy to look 
at a picture of a natural object with which we are 
familiar, and although our interest in that may be 
considerably removed from a real legitimate _ art 
interest, it serves as an introduction. The habit is 
begun of looking at pictures, and a man begins to find 
out what the more important and higher qualities of 
art are, and at the last, if he is fortunate, he is able 
to have some appreciation of those great works that are 
seen in the National Galleries. That is why I do 
not think the record of a country’s position and 
interest in art is complete without the inclusion of the 
works of living men. I felt rather at a disadvantage 
here, because I have never seen the work of the Irish 
Academicians. I do, indeed, know and admire the 
work of several Irish painters, but I know nothing of 
what the Hibernian Academy Exhibitions may have 
done. Yet, while I was at first sorry about this, I am 
now really rather glad, because it enables me to speak 
without any bias, for it seems to me that, whatever the 
character of these exhibitions may be, whatever the 
particular standard may be, the question is not 
affected. I think it is your duty, and the duty of 
those in charge of these matters, to give a worthy out- 
let to the living artists. They ought to be allowed to 
express themselves ; they ought to be given some place 
in the focus of the city, somewhere near here, if 
possible. As to locality, of course, my opinion is of 
no importance, but it is quite clear to me that the pre- 
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sent Hibernian Academy is entirely left by the tide. 
It is a most discouraging place. I suppose I need not 
enlarge upon that. 

449. The Chairman.— I think that is generally ad- 

mitted. Witness . — It seems to me completely out of 
the way. I cannot conceive large numbers of people 
going there, so that I believe it will be necessary to 
provide some sort of quarters for them here. And 
when I see other art expenditure that is being made 
here— I do not mean, by the way, that it is too much— 
I think that, relatively, what is required for the 
Hibernian Academy would be very small. I know 
what the cost of the National Gallery here is. I can 
judge that of the Metropolitan School of Art from 
what you have read, and also from what I see from the 
outside. I have heard too about this enormous scienti- 
fic technical college that is to be put here at a cost of 
a quarter of a million. And when I go from all that 
to the Hibernian Academy I go from great sums of 
money to small ones. I believe the building here be- 
longs to the Hibernian Academy, and I should say 
roughly— I don’t know whether you think I am pre- 
suming ? 

450. The Chairman. — Not at all. 


Witness . — I should say roughly that it ought to be 
sold, and that the money which it would fetch ought to 
be used as part of a sum for providing a site in a suit- 
able place for the Academy to hold their exhibitions. 
And I think that Sir Thomas Drew mentioned to me 
that £7,000 might be got for that. If we take it at 
something like that, I should think that for double the 
sum, or a little more, say £15,000, certainly £15,000 
to £20,000, sucli a building might be erected. Hence 
the actual call on Government would be comparatively 
small. Then as to the size of the building — members 
of the Hibernian Academy seem to think that the pre- 
sent one is big enough. Of course to me it appears 
small — very small indeed. But any just notion of its 
size can only be formed by one who knows the conditions 
of the country, and I don’t know these. I should say, 
however, that if any new building were put up, it 
ought to be a little bigger— a little easier. I think the 
scalo is too insignificant. The number of line feet 
m it appears to be about 400 odd. Of these about 100 
are almost valueless. _ In estimating the size of any 
art gallery — of any building put up for such a purpose 
as tins— I believe the best plan is to take it in what I 
have called line feet. By line feet I mean the amount 
of well-lighted line space which really represents the 
accommodation of the building for our purposes. To 
take it in cubic capacity and so on, is often 
entirely misleading. Well, in the Royal Scottish 
Academy we have 543 feet of line space, which is 
a little more than half as much as we require. The 
National Gallery of Scotland, of course, lias just the 
same. Your National Gallery, exclusive ' of the 
- ational Portrait Gallery, has more than three times 
tins line space. The National Gallery in London has 
in turn double that amount. We require in Scotland 
somewhere about 750 to 1,000 feet of line space to do 
anything hke justice to a modern exhibition which 
snail include representative work from Scotland, but 
which shall not exclude the representative work of 
the time which it is so essential to link with our 
own, if we are to have any standard at all. Now, 
any one in our position at present is in the unfor- 
tunate condition of being absolutely unable to do what 
is light. If we restrict the exhibition to the work of 
Scotsmen alone we are parochial. If we open it, and 
get m work from abroad, we can only do it at the 
sacrifice of our own men. We were originally un- 
limited in the number of works that might be sent. 
It was then brought down to six and afterwards to 
have now cut the number exhibited in the 
ocottish Academy down to three, and it is not possible 
to go further. Yet, with that cutting down, we can 
not do justice to the Scottish work alone, without 
speaking of the representative work that ought to be 
w? U8 LiJ n ’ so , that last year we had an exhibition of 
WJnstlers work— the first one since his death — and 
we conld only accommodate it by placing the members 
ot the Academy, and other Scottish artists, under a 
certain amount of hardship. . I find that Sir Thomas 
Drew, however, says he thinks the space is enough for 
what they want. Their means are .limited, and they 
have to bnng representative work from London ; but 
l suppose they cannot do very much in that way. As 
regards work they get from Ireland’ alone, up to a 
reasonable standard, they have room enough. But I 
should say that if they were to adopt the system of 


open hanging they would need more room a „i r 
should think, roughly, that a building with a’bout^ 
feet of lme space would fairly represent tlfeir requ^ 
ments. That, is the idea I have formed an tT\T 
scheme, but it is formed at a disadvantage becau^T 
do not know the work of the Irish painters. I think 
it would be a mistake to provide on too small a scaU 
lliat, of course is a detail. I am of opinion that 
they certainly should have some place near Leins er 
House some place in a kind of focus. I think they 
should have a fair chance. I think it is a pity to eive 
encouragement in the form of assistance by nnfnev 
without giving opportunity for 'development. I think 
it would be almost useless to help the Hibernian \ca 
demy in its present place. It would be a misapplica- 
tion of the money, and I think moreover that you 
might complete your cycle of art over here, and would 
do justice to the only force that is left out if you made 
some arrangement of that kind. That, gentlemen, is 
about all I can say, except this, that a body such as 
the Hibernian Academy has not only the moral claim 
that the Royal Academy of London has successfully 
put forward. But there is this to be considered. The 
Royal Hibernian Academy received its Charter at a 
very early period— il think in 1823. That was at the 
very beginning. It must have been small and weak 
then. It cannot have been anything else. If the 
Government recognised the Hibernian Academy eighty 
years ago it seems to me it Iras a responsibility in this 
matter that can only be met in these changed days by 
giving it an opening to fulfil the obligations laid down 
in that Charter. In Dublin the Government has been 
in the field and nobody else, and the result may have 
been a certain paralysis and a certain atrophy of local 
effort. Hence there is, it seems to me, a responsi- 
bility thrown on Government to see the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy through in this limited way. Other- 
wise, I think they ought to stop it, and recommend 
some organisation on sonic other footing. 


I have had no opportunity of examining the Charter 
carefully ; but I know one or two of the main features 
of it, and one in particular strikes me as being almost 
fatal to tho efficiency of such an institution. They 
have, I understand, thirty Academicians and ten 
Associates. That is by Charter, and of course cannot 
be altered. 


451. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'Without a supplemen- 
tary Charter? — Witness . — Without a supplementary 
Charter ; and this feature will be quite sufficient to 
spoil any sucli institution. It is hardly necessary for 
me to say much about that. 


452. They recognise that? — 'Yes. It is quite clear 
that if you have in the whole body thirty, out 
of forty, Academicians, the value of the diploma 
imust suffer. There are too many of them, 
and the relationship of the Acad'emicians to the 
number of Associates is quite wrong. The filling 
up of vacancies in the Academicians’ number is 
a most serious thing, the most serious duty that 
such a body could have, and that they should con- 
tinue to be in the position of having a large num- 
ber of vacancies and a small number of people 
to fill them from is bound to tell against the efficiency 
of the institution. The first principle of such an 
institution is that there should be a means of com 
tinually getting in fresh blood, and continually 
getting into touch with developments as they °f cur 
from day to day, and, so far as this is concerned, there 
must be failure. In Scotland we have thirty Academ 
cians, and originally we had twenty Associates, < 
in the supplementary Charter we applied for years g, 
and got, one of the strongest points , j 

of the number of Associates unlimited. That inv 
certain difficulties, and we found that we cou 
have as many Associates as we wanted, because o 
need of space. The result has been, in a 
automatic way, that — though we use no me 
regulate the number of Associates, and we ha . 
made it a fixed number but allow tlie thing 0 . 

itself, — we found that we brought the n 
Associates to the same number as that or - 
demicians. I think at present there are thi y- 
thirty-one Associates. They seem to keep a 
figure. Of course if the number of natu ral 

limited, when a certain figure is reached the 

tendency is not to fill up vacancies ; ? uC , a 

system here, by which the Associateship j s 

small relation to the number of Acad 
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Hrel- against the proper working of the Academy. 
t think the number of Academicians should be kept 
down aw <1 that the Associates should be largely 
■ -ea'ed iu number. 

453 'Mr. Boland.— I suppose you suggest that while 
' ' s i te and building should be offered them, the 
Seasonable autonomy of the Hibernian Academy 
dirndl be preserved, and that, though it was given the 
and building, it should not be hampered to 
too meat an extent?— That is exactly what I mean. I 
dunk it is most important to give the largest possible 
measine of autonomy except so far as the care of the 
buildin" goes, or something like that. One reason 
w hv it is necessary is that you want to make this body 
as representative as you can, or rather to give it the 
means of being as representative as it can. If you don t 
rive it a full measure of autonomy, you will always 
have excuses. It will always say, “ Oh, well, it is not 
our fault. We should have liked to do so and so, 

bnt And you won’t really find out what it is 

till you give it a fair trial. But I think it most im- 
portant. if you have the means of giving public money 
and assistance to this body, that you should keep some 
hold upon it. I think that a new Charter is absolutely 
essential, and that in the Charter you should have a 
certain hold, as far as it may be got, upon the whole 
policy of the institution. I think, in other words, 
that "the new arrangement should provide that if there 
were a dereliction of duty, if such a body were to 
become selfish, and think more of its own privileges 
than of the duty it had to perform, you might have a 
means of remedying that. 

454. Mr. Justice Madden. — When you say “you, 
do you mean Parliament or Government?— I mean 
Government through Parliament — the nation of course. 

455. It is important to emphasise it, because there 
is a sum of £300 on the Estimates? — Yes. 

456. And as long as that remains on the Estimates 
it is the House of Commons that has the control ? — 
Yes, quite so. 

457. That is the existing condition of things. You 
would not require any more control than that? — No ; 
it is a very difficult thing to make a suggestion about 
a Charter without close examination. 

458. Mr. Boland. — But you wish to see their 
autonomy preserved ? — I wish to see the most absolute 
autonomy you can give them, in order that they may 
be able to give their whole strength to the work, and 
show what they are made of, and that they shall have 
no excuse for saying, “ We are tied or hampered,” and 
that the Charter should make it clear that they are 
getting this benefit distinctly as representing the 
artists of Belaud, and as having a public duty to per- 
form. 

459. The Chairman. — Yon have something to say 
as to the arrangements for opening of exhibitions and 
charges for admission? — Well, I have no means of 
knowing what they do here in that way, but I can 
tell you shortly what we do in Scotland, and that will 
give you the means of comparison. The Exhibitions of 
the Royal Scottish Academy used to open almost uni- 
formly in the month of February. The 1st of February 
was aimed at, subject to the fact that, the exhibition 
must open on a Saturday. The opening day of the 
exhibition has, I think, from the beginning, been 
Saturday. It became a matter of some importance, 
as the Edinburgh people are accustomed to come in 
large numbers on the opening day. Now we make 
the exhibition come on a little earlier. The 
“sending-in” day takes place about the first week 
in January, immediately after the Scotch New Year 
holidays are over ; and we aim at opening the exhibi- 
tion about the end of the. month, just as the Saturday 
may come. As regards admissions, we charge a. shil- 
fing. We have two forms of catalogue—a shilling 
catalogue and a sixpenny one. The evening exhibi- 
tions are not open until the day the exhibition has 
been running for about a month. Then the evening 
exhibition is opened, and it goes on till the end of 
the exhibition. In the old days the exhibition was 
°pon for rather less than three months. It used to 
°Pon, as I said, about the middle of February, and it 
went on until about the middle of May. We have, 
however, had it open as long as four months, from 
February to May inclusive, on one or two occasions 

460. The Chairman. — Wliat are the charges? — The 

rtarge in the day is a shilling, in the evening six- 
pence. There have been various schemes from time to 
time, for issuing tickets at reduced charges for the 
w?™®' late in the season. In the year 

J Dst past, we got a special circular sent to some of the 


large employers of labour, pointing out that the ex- Oct. 11 , 1005 . 
kibition was open in the evening, and offering them — 
tickets for distribution— free tickets, carrying with Sir James 
them the right of buying other tickets at a reduced Gllthrie - 
rate. We have tried various expedients of that kind. 

461. Mr. Boland. — Do you find the evening exhibi- 
tions well attended? — The evening exhibitions used 
to be pretty well attended, but they are not well 
attended now. Up to last year the lighting of the 
galleries was very defective; but we have had a new 
installation put in, and now it is the reverse. Still, 
the evening exhibition does not prosper. I don’t 
know what the reason may be. I rather suspect 
that— with exhibitions in general — the real causes 
lie pretty deep. The Academy Exhibition in 
Edinburgh, about twenty years ago, was at its height, 
as far as revenue is concerned — that is to say, the 
returns from admissions of the public were at the 
highest figure. In the old days there were compara- 
tively few attractions ; but, as we all knew, these hare 
multiplied now. There are so many places to go to, 
and people go about so much more, that picture ex- 
hibitions — quite apart from the places where the ex- 
hibitions are held — have suffered as a whole. 

462. The Chairman.— As regards the Life School, 
we have already heard a good deal from you. Have 
you anything to add on the question of the students 
in the Life School, and the provisions for teaching in 
it? — I don’t think there is anything to be said. I 
have mentioned the Carnegie Scholarships, which are 
rather important. Mr. Carnegie gave a sum of money, 
which provides two Travelling Scholarships of about 
£60 a year each ; and these have been found 
to enhance the interest in the school a good deal. 

They are taken advantage of; and the reports that 
we get from the students in their progress abroad 
have been distinctly encouraging. These have only 
gone on for about a year and a half. But we suffer 
very much from want of equipment. The Life School • 
is very defective. It is far too small ; it is badly 
lighted; and the students there work under great 
difficulties. 

463. You are aware that there is a grant of £300 
a year given to the Royal Hibernian Academy ? — I am 
aware of it. "We have no grant. 

464. There is nothing of the kind? — Absolutely 
nothing. The whole support we have received, and 
do receive, from Government consists in what I have 
told you — the right of accommodation. We have 
never applied for a grant. I may remark, however, 
that the Royal Institution, which I spoke of at the_ 
beginning, received a grant of £500 a year. Out of 
that it paid £380 for rent to the Board of Manufac- 
tures. It also applied for a Charter about the same 
time as the Academy did in the first instance. A 
Charter was given to the Institution, but it was 
denied to the Academy at that particular time. After- 
wards the Academy applied again for a Charter ; and, 
through the good offices of Lord Cockbum, the matter 
was put in such a light that a Charter was obtained. 

I did not introduce that in my previous evidence on 
account of the complication of matters. When the 
Royal Institution—- which died a natural death m 1850 
— iwas wound up, the grant, I think, was discon- 
tinued ; hut, of course, the rent that was paid to the 
Board of Manufactures was also discontinued. But 
the grant was not continued to us, as the successors 
of the exhibiting body ; and it has never been applied 

f °465 You have given us evidence as to what,__ in 
your opinion is the extent of accommodation required 
for the Royal Hibernian Academy .—Yes- see ,“ s .*° 

me that the accommodation in Low ”^ 1 bbe5 ’‘ s ^!!* 

sufficient. I say that with some diffidence, because I 
have not seen any exhibitions of the Academy , but I 
say Itfor this reason, that, after all, a certain amount 
of^bulk is required in such things. If you appeal to 
the public as a representative nationaT institution, 
there P is a limit to the smallness of the scale on which 

%umu£ It »«. to ".that gM o^bo 

to more advantage when there is the open 
-v j. 1 , n j. we ar e familiar with in the best type 

of “Sti™. Taking these facts together that a 

cartS anornt of talk is tested, that open hangmg 
rSrS., and having regard to the nM.sstt^ . for 
exDansion— for that is a veiy important thing , it is 
the greatest possible mistake to he guided, enrtrelv by 
the needs of the moment— having regard to bU . that. 

T think about 500 feet- of good line space would be 
\ Sint amount. But I qualify my outdone as to 
this, because you have people here who know tlie 
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. actual circumstances, anil I don’t. Then I think, 
they would require their Council rooms— they would 
require facilities of that kind. 

466. Mr. Holmes.— Would a residence for a Curator 
be necessary?— They have a resident Curator. We 
are released from that in Edinburgh, because ours is 
a twin building, and a Sub-Curator lives in. the build- 
ing, and is the guardian of the National Gallery, and 
there is only a wall between us. 

467. So that that question has never come up?— It 
would, of course, if we got the whole of the building— 
the reversion of the building — as the Committee re- 
commend that we should. Then we should have a 
Curator; probably our clerk would act as keeper. 

468. The Ckaibman. — The question of the transfer 
to a new site of the Royal Hibernian Academy is, in 
your opinion, a very important thing, and would alone 
give them a possibility of getting that amount of 
public favour and support that they deserve and ought 
to look for?— Clearly. The matter lies at the root of 
a whole side of the National existence, and if its Art 
life is not to be stifled by undue centralization that 
makes all depend upon London, Ireland should have 
a fitting centre for its Art workers and Art lovers to 
rally round. I don’t think the question can be tested 
in their present position. I think the most important 
feature of all is that they should come to such a 
neighbourhood as this, that they may have a chance 
of becoming an element in the life of the capital. 

469. Assuming that that transfer was to be made, 
have you anything to say as to liow far, in your 
opinion, the Academy might require Government add ? 
— Well I should think that if they were put in posses- 
sion of a suitable building on a suitable site, and if 
they were relieved by the Board of Works from the 
maintenance of the building, there would he no 
occasion for any Government aid, except this £300 a 
year that they have established a right to under a 
certain set of circumstances which it might be difficult 


to break. For you can understand that, when one 
lias been in receipt of a certain income, a change 
might he a serious thing. I cannot, say as to that. 
They have always had this grant ; it lias enabled them 
to go on; and I don’t see how, under the circum- 
stances. it could he withdrawn. 

470. Mr. Boland.— They apply £250 of it to the 
maintenance of the Life .School? — Yes ; and if they 
were relieved of that, and if a suitable transfer were 
adopted, it might affect the question of the grant. I 
don’t believe altogether in these grants. 

471. You are afraid they would interfere with their 
autonomy?— Yes ; I think they should he put on their 
mettle. These grants are very apt to induce a kind 
of habit of leaning up against the Government. No 
doubt if it were found that, year after year, they could 
not make ends meet, there would be a necessity for 
something. The King, at the beginning of the Royal 
Academy Fund, made up deficiencies. But there is 
this to be said, that the basis here appears to he com- 
paratively small— that is to say, previous experience, 
from their start until now, makes one doubt whether 
their revenue could he got to such a figure as would 
provide reasonably for their wants. I am told that the 
average receipts from the exhibition for the ten years 
down to 1904 have been £308. That is too small a basis. 
That is where the difficulty comes in. They have 
£300 a year of a grant, and they draw £300 from ad- 
missions. That is £600. Their Life School, T under- 
stand costs about £250. That leaves £350' for 
everything. They have to pay salaries — which, must 
be very small— to their Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Keeper ; and they have to organize their exhibitions — 
all on £350. That is too little. 

472. Mi\ Holmes. — The gate money would be con- 
siderably increased if they had a better site?— That 
would give them a better chance. 

473. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'And the sale of pictures 
would be increased? — Yes, probably. 

474. Mr. Holmes. — They might have an income 
from the letting of their hall after the three months of 
their exhibition? — They might have that of course. 
They might have a valuable right in that way if they 
got the. freedom of letting it ; and a building in such 
a position as this might bring a considerable return. 

475. Mr. Boland. — It would he rather difficult to 
pill, a figure on it?—' Very difficult. If Government 
continued the grant of £300 a year, in addition to pro- 
viding for them on a good site, you would probably 
fiud me enlarging on the injustice to the Scottish 
Academy ! The whole object of making these changes 


ht-i-e Mid bo to give tho Academy a chance a„ d 
give this element in the National life sonL c, 1 
for development ; and it would he a "reat nit!- t^T 
the thing in such a way that this diamV a t 
missed. There is no doubt about that, I tlunkto,^ 
certain time the giant would be required. It 
he a pity, in other words, to have a good site here 
ancl not to have the means to make the best use of;!’ 
If they could not bring good pictures, and had to take 
a local view of matters, it would be a great pity Fn! 
these reasons I think a grant might be made T 
should feel that if they had a building in the best 
part of the city, and if they had a grant, there would 
be no excuse for them. Government would have done 
its part fully ; and, if they should not be doing well 
after a trial of some years, the fault would have to be 
looked for elsewhere. I recommend the continuance 
or the grant. 

476. Mr. Holmes.— At any rate for a time, until 
they get on their feet?— At any rate for a time; be- 
cause I don’t think it is possible otherwise. It must 
be remembered that they have no means, and one 
knows how much, difference that. may make. If they 
have the means to adopt a certain line it might bring 
a great, return, yet the want of a small sum might 
prevent them from being able to think of it. Yes 
they require a grant. 

477. The CrrAiiiMAN.— Then we come to the Metro- 
politan School of Art and tlieir buildings, and the 
nature of their Life School ns compared with the Boyal 
Hibernian Academy’s Life School? — There I am afraid 
I cannot give any additional evidence. I have a clear 
idea of what the accommodation of the Hibernian 
Academy Life. School is, for I have seen the room, and 
it is almost the same as ours ; hut I have not seen 
the Metropolitan School of Art here. Bo you think 
there is overlapping ? 

478. Yes, partly that, and partly — in my mind at 
least — there is tho question of the possibility of the 
higher art education, of the Life School taking place 
in that building rather than in the Academy? — Oh 
yes, I see now. Well, that seems to me to be a 
practical matter. If you have got all the machinery 
established in one place, and you have g;ot another 
body that has not the means to deal with it, it seems 
to inc to he convnmnsense that you should transfer the 
thing to the equipped institution. 

479. Mr. Boland. — Supposing the financial position 
of the Academy to be such that it was able to continue 
the Life School, would it not be more advantageous, 
in, tho interests of Higher Art, that that school should 
be separate from the Metropolitan School of Art?— 
Well, it might, but in my mind the arrangement 
would imply no difference except the difference of roof. 
The highest, and most, finished _ class in this large 
school would he the Academy Life School. It is a 
matter of accommodation — a matter of material re- 
sources. But, of course, if there is sufficient money 
there may he something to be said for keeping the 
thing in the Academy. 

400. Mi-. Justice Madden.— Is not the idea of tne 

Academy that it is a teaching body ?— It is a teaching 
body. That is the central idea. , 

401. It is a matter of machinery how that can oe 

done ? — Yes. ... , , ( i, Q 

482. And you think that it should he done by tne 
Academy as a teaching body?— As a teaching bo y- 

483. Mr. Holmes.— Is there anything akin to tne 

Academy of Arts abroad — outside this country ■ — 
several places there are Academies, but they 
different forms. Before we pass from the question o 
possible transfer, I should like it to hc clearly 
stood that I advocate nothing that would weaken tne 
original Academy character. I want ™at_. 
finely understood. I don’t want any ta P® S 
that, for the result might be to tiJin the ) J -Wd 
mere exhibition society. Tho d if ore feld. 

be the actual place m which the Life Gl- ... n( j 
and no to whether the equipment rf 

Life Schools should be in tbe hands of Academies 
not able to pay for them Some of f » 
abroad undertake teaching functions, b ^ 

exactly like youro. They n to 

as in the case of the Academy in Brussels 
Beaux Arts in Paris. . „ __ „ . n surely 

484. Isn’t that a school !— These two » V 

schools. Then again there is aM ??J? e „lemy of 
demy, such as those of Bavaria an w hich issue 
Saxony, which are corporations, , ^ 0 f which 

degrees. These are bodies tlie mem P 
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is really honorary. It is rather difficult to explain 
them ; they are like the Academy in Paris, which does 
not do any practical teaching work. 

485. Its work is the conservation of the French 
language in a state of purity ? — That’s the idea. 

486 . The Chairman. — They wear a laurel wreath?— 


That i 


They 


■ supposed to be the representa- 


tive circle of a particular art. I think most of the 
foreign bodies lean to one or the other of those ex- 
tremes. There may be some others, but I don’t know 
them, are an exhibiting body, and we teach. 
They are either “ laurel wreath ” or teaching bodies. 

487 . Mr. Boland. — Referring to the statement as to 
the advantage of modern contemporary art pictures as 
against ancient — I mean the effect that a modern art 
gallery has upon the student as distinguished from a 
gallery of ancient art — would you develop that? Can 
T ou tell ns are there in Scotland and London per- 
manent galleries of modern art, and, in this country 
would it be of great advantage to the students of art 
and to the public to have a permanent gallery of 
modern art as an adjunct to the building? — Oh, most 
certainly. There can be no doubt about that. 
I think that is pretty well proved by all the 
work that has been done by the great municipalities of 
England and Scotland in that direction. One of the 
first tilings many of them do is the establishment of a 
gallery in some form or other ; and their modus 
operand i is that they have an exhibition from which 
they get the materials — piece by piece — to form gradu- 
ally their permanent collection. In general some pub- 
lic-spirited person or corporation has done something 
to provide the accommodation. That has been earned 
to a great extent in some of the cities. In Manchester 
the exhibitions are free to the public. Their City 
Corporation incurs all the expenses of the annual 


exhibition, and the public go in free of charge. They 
have their permanent gallery also. Lately thev had 
an exhibition of Matts’ works, for admission to which 
the public paid nothing. In Glasgow there is a great 
Municipal G alien-, and from what is called = the 
' -V°“ ® oocl Funi: * ” tl,e J are able to spend a con- 
siderable sum each year in the purchase of modem 
works of art. But I think if the aim of this Inquiry 
xs to do what, can be done to extend the sphere of art. 
m Ireland, and to promote interest in art- in Ireland 
as an element in the national life, some form of 
modern exhibition and permanent Modern Art Gallery 
is absolutely called for. I am clear on that. It can- 
not be done without. We cannot speak of, or think 
of, Ireland as a nation interested in art if it has not 
these things. The National Gallery is not sufficient. 
It is provided for so entirely by Government. The 
line of approach is through a modem gallery. It is a 
living force. I don’t mean to over-rate the effect of 
modern exhibitions. We all know that they are very 
often of an exceedingly humble standard. "But there 
is no doubt- as to the path by which people are led to 
take an interest in art. Therefore, the situation here 
would be lop-sided without such a thing as a Modem 
Gallery. There would not be much hope of develop- 
ment in the future without it. I think the natural 
body to fill the blank is this body that has been here 
so long. Only one thing would have weighed with 
me at all against these considerations. Had there 
been any other body of artists in Ireland in 
antagonism with the Academy as an artistic 
body, that would have been a consideration, but there 
seems to be nothing of that sort whatever. The 
Hibernian Academy does represent the artists of Ire- 
land, and there seems to be no rival in its sphere. 


(Witness withdrew). 


Mr. George Moore examined. 


488. The Chairman. — I believe I am right in saying 
that you have given a good deal of attention to art 
matters for some years past, and that you have been 
good enough to come here to answer any question in 
reference to them, and to give us your views? — Yes. 

489. I believe you have made yourself acquainted 
with the working of the Metropolitan School of Art 
in Dublin?— Yes. 

490. I would like to ask you your views upon the 
teaching, as compared with your experience, of the 
Aca demy Schools? — If I might offer a suggestion, per- 

, ®I* ?--W ell, I would suggest, before going into 

details, I might give my views on the subject of your 
ffiquiiy generally. 

492. The Chairman. — Yes — exactly as you please. 
Witness . — It seems to me that the first thing you 
ave to do is to find out whether art can be en- 
wuraged or repressed ; whether it is a thing of spon- 
aneous growth or a thing that is produced like an 
rciud in a hothouse. Of course you can build art 
nools and picture galleries, and the newspapers will 
“unire y°n for it, but will you help struggling talent? 
J , “ Dice you to enquire into the origin of art, 

. ’ “ cln S the question boldly, I should like you to 
art' ^ 0Ur f e l'’ es if you really believe that the cause of 
« advanced by collecting pictures, and pre- 
““tuig them to the nation ; by collecting old fur- 
_ u?’ Everything nowadays, shoes, medals, 

ever y rubbish is collected, and the 
bnild l 1083 ,? 5801- generally insists that the nation shall 
assn a ,®fr er y to house his treasures. It is generally 
coll** . art is being neglected if the industrious 
shanT 0 1 • not P r °vided with an immortality in the 
art o ° £ thlrt 7 or forty feet of gallery. We find that 
anr pif 168 su ddenly and swiftly, and that nobody has 
hanno ? j a - s ^ k°w it comes. Take, for instance, what 
ppened in Italy in the fifteenth century. Bid not 
c-. i?P ear spontaneously, like the spring? The social 
( )e fo re lons _?’ 6re n ot more orderly than they had been 
bat -U- l £leie " were no art schools nor museums ; 
lent t>e ^ an a gsiu. Italy to-day has an excel- 
Derfopi o£ government ; Italy is united ; it has a 
to-dav Sr m ® nance i bub there is nobody in Italy 
deormir,, ° an m °d e l a nose with even tolerable 
cent™ 1 ’ K you turn to Italy of the 15th or 16th 
. i you find that Italy was at war ; that every 


town was against its neighbour ; that anarchy pre- 
vailed everywhere. There were assassinations and 
immorality that have hardly been equalled. Take 
Holland in the 17th century. Holland was then engaged 
in driving the Spaniards out, and to do so they did 
not hesitate to break down the sea-banks. The 
Catholics escaped as best they could, and the Dutch- 
men began to paint pictures— why, none can say- 
inventing an art all their own, unlike Greek or Boman 
art, choosing domestic scenes by preference. Why? 
No answer. .... There were no art schools, no 
museums. The State did not encourage art ; never- 
theless there was art. 

493. The Chairman.— Do you suggest that art 
schools are of no use whatever?— I doubt their utility. 
If you look into the history of art, you will find that 
all the art the world values was produced when there 
were no State-endowed schools. 

494. Mr. Justice Madden. — Your remarks are true 
of literature also; still we teach people to read and 
write? — You can assume that art schools are neces- 
sary, and that museums are necessary, but there is no 
proof that they are. 

495. At the time you mentioned the system of appren- 
ticeship existed to a great- extent ; and that was what 
a school is — it was a kind of schooling ? — Yes, a kind 
of schooling, whatever that may mean, no doubt ; but 
the question before the Committee is whether art can 
he encouraged or repressed. I believe that neither the 
one nor the other is possible. Mr. Whistler has some 
excellent remarks on this subject in his book ‘The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” I wish I could quote 
the text. He calls attention to the fact that the 
admirable moral qualities of the Swiss have not helped 
them to realise any artistic aspirations. Every gap 
in their mountains yawns with noble legend, but the 
Swiss are left, he says, with the cuckoo dock, and the 
cuckoo with difficulty restrained in his box. Was it 
for this that Tell was a hero? Was it for this that 
the Gesler died? But the jade hies to Nankin, and, 
sitting by an opium-eating Chinaman, inspires him to 
decorate a plate with little ladies, that. the world 
loves. My memory fails me, but you will find the 
passage I mean in the “ Teu O’Clock.” Mr. Whistler 
was of opinion that art cannot be encouraged or im- 
pressed. If there is any country in the world that 
does not need art schools, I should say that that 
country is Ireland. It is dangerous to prophesy ; the 
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fntnra is always hidden ; but if anything seems sure 
it is that the immediate future of Ireland is not art. 
■Whatever education and culture there is in the country 
is leaving it ; Ireland will soon be given up wholly to 
small fanners ; out of these, no doubt an aristocracy 
will emerge eventually— hundreds of years hence. 
Meanwhile Ireland will have little need of art schools. 
The National Gallery is proof of the little interest 
Ireland takes in art. The National Gallery is the 
most perfect image of the Sahara I know. Now and 
then one sees a human being hurry by like a Bedouin 
on the horizon. True, that the pictures that arc 
bought for the Gallery are generally worthless. Some- 
times the pictures are ridiculous forgeries ; sometimes 
the pictures are merely furniture pictures, lhey axe 
nearly always without artistic interest— I speak of the 
pictures bought within the last ten years. £1,000 a 
year is wasted, and nobody cares. That is what de- 
presses me — nobody cares. And I sometimes ask 
myself if the genuineness of the pictures matters. 
There are not three men in Dublin of independent in- 
come who live in Dublin by choice. How can I expect 
Sir Walter Armstrong to give much attention to his 
gallery? No one goes there, except when it rains. 
Ireland is given over to officials, graziers, and priests. 
A few years ago £250 were paid for a picture, said to 
be by Lorenzo di Orcdi. Well, it isn’t ; it is an in- 
different copy, but wliat does it matter? 

496. Mr. Holmes.— iWhat do you suggest that we 
should do?— I think a certain sum of money should 
granted to the Academy. The Irish Academicians may 
not be good, artists, but artists they are, and when 
Ireland loses its Academicians it will have sunk deeper 
in the morass. They are miserably poor ; but they 
are artists. Bring on better artists to Dublin if you 
can. Try to get artists to paint in Deland. Example 
is better than teaching. No one learns anything lie 
did not know before. 

497. The Chairman.— This Committee has nothing 
to do with any inquiry into the National Gallery: — 
Witness.—! know that. I would, however, throw a 
little light on the general artistic outlook. However 
bad these artists are they are butter than none. 

498. Mr. Holmes. — You meant that it would bo 
better to spend money on. the Academy School than 
on pictures? — I think so. 

499. Mr. Justice Madden.— T he important part of 
your argument is that, if you are to have a school, it 
should be under artists? — Yes, I think so. 

500. And not under a Department instituted for 
Agriculture and Technical Education — a department of 
an industrial character — that's your point? — That is 
so. I once visited this Metropolitan School of Art, 
which costs £4,000 a year. Mr. Orpen was there, 
and he came forward laughing. There were a number of 
people there, fifty or sixty, and I said— Mr. Orpen, 
wliat are these people doing here— they are not ad- 
mitted free, are they?” He said — “No, they are 
paid £1 a week to come here." I discovered then 
that all these people had come up from the country 
for a month, and that they had been sent to Dublin 
to acquire as much art as would enable them to 
teach. What they wanted was to get diplomas. 
There is no human being that you could not teach 
to take a piece of clay, and fashion it into such a 
shape that most people would recognise it as an apple. 
I saw a Christian Brother laboriously trying to turn 
a piece of clay into the shape of an apple, not because 
he wanted to do it, or because he had any interest in 
the matter, but because he wanted to be paid for 
teaching other people to take other lumps of clay, and 
make them more or Ifss like apples. 

501. Mr. Justice Madden.— (B ut it has its serious 
side. I understand that these people were sent up to 
aid in the movement that is going on through, the 
country in the primary schools — to aid in the training 
of hand-and-eye : they were educated in the School of 
Art in order to startthat system through Ireland, — that 
is the idea, right or wrong? — In Ireland most people 
will admit that they are not educated; many will 
admit, if pressed, that they could not he educated ; 
but I never met anyone who would admit that he could 
not educate somebody else. Dx this country most 
people are not satisfied unless they are teaching some- 
one else — generally something that they do not know 
themselves. People come to this school to learn to 
slop paint about and make messes with wet clay, and 
that is said to he developing art in the country. Some 
people may believe in it ; bnt I don’t. 

502. You began by saying that you saw them making 
something into the shape of an apple? — Others were 


etc. Of course, there is no better wav nM™ 
pni.it freely, he must make his own o-ompo 
must try to giro a personal impression of wZi ho 
sees. Whosoever was pamtrng, the picture I saw,™ 
not concerned at all with what he or she saw mS 
more with trying to imitate a similar arraiiemS 
hanging on the wall, which had won a gold me’dS 

5ffi. 'Phe OUUI.-IM we have to deal with 
possibilities : Witness. — People will always ,o to sm 
a new building, police barrack, or museum 

504. The Boyal Academy obtains great wealth from 
the people that visit it? — From people who come un 
from the country, but not from artists. Sir Join, 
Millais foresaw the danger of appealing to the country 
and he said to me one day: -“The enfranchisement 
will be enlarged when Leighton and I are gone and 
the Academy will become as popular as“ Madame 
Tussaud’s.” Give money to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy— the lighting is excellent, the rooms are not 
bad— by giving them money to clean them up, and tu 
provide more models, something quite sufficient can 
be done for Dublin. 

505. Mr. Holmes.— -How about the teaching; wliat 
can be done about that? — Oh, 3D. Orpen, who is going 
to give evidence here, is a very competent artist. He 
is a very good draughtsman ; and, of course, men like 
Mr. Orpen would be a great advantage. 

506. Mr. Justice Madden.— The practical part of 
your evidence is that we should -try to do what we can 
for art through the Academy? — Yes. 

507. Why leave it in the place where it is ; is it 
not an unfortunate position ? You have said that ire 
should assist the Academy where it is, but a great 
many, if not all, of the witnesses say that it would 
have a better chance of prosperity if it were iu a more 
artistic centre, and where people would be more 
likely to find it out ? — I think not. Anybody 
who wants to see a picture will go anywhere to 
see it. I don’t believe that any person who would go 
to see a picture in Stephen’s-green would not go else- 
where to see it. For a time you would get thousands 
to look at the new building, and then the state of 
tilings would be the same as in the old Academy. 
There won’t be any difference. If people want to see 
pictures they will go anywhere to see them. 

. 508. What would you do with the Metropolitan 
School of Art — would you shut it up or have a new 
system? — It is an enormous expense, and it is per- 
fectly useless. I am sure of that. I think the money 
could not be employed worse. I don’t say that I would 
give the whole £4,000 a year to the Academy; that 
would probably be too large a grant ; but I don’t think 
anything can be gained by the NIetropolitan School cf 
Art. You might have a school for teaching lace and 
designs. I don’t know anything about that. 

509. The Earl oe Westmeath.— We hear a great 

deal about stained glass, and that there is a class for 
the encouragement of it in the Metropolitan School of 
Art. What is your opinion with regard to the teach- 
ing of stained glass? — It was made very beautifully m 
the fourteenth century, but if people can’t say their 
prayers without stained glass, I think their prayers are 
not worth much. . ,, 

510. Do you think it can be encouraged in Ireland I- 
Modeni stained glass is a very ugly thing, and it 
would be much better not to have it. To encourage 
it is only spending more money on religion— or 
religiosity, I should say. 

511. The Chairman. — We have heard something 
about the Glasgow School and the position it has got 
into. I suppose we cannot deny that that has done 

considerable work in art . education ?— Oh some o 

the painters of the Glasgow School have done very 
pretty things. Sir James Guthrie used > do some 
very nice things. You must have some sort of schwl, 
and I think a certain sum of money should be giv 
to students to travel on. 

512. Travelling scholarships?— Yes; Hughes 

scholarships and wont to Paris. Th at ( W t jj e 

lent tiling for Hughes ; but what bene am a 

nation that Hughes should reside m ^ ar , is { - “ d o{ 
little at a loss to see- Hughes is a S^,M rie 'V 
mine, and I think he merited bis scholarelwp^ ^ 
scholarships will enable people to g 7 

they can learn art. , v 

513. The Chairman . We hope they wdl comeback 
Witaw.-Hughesis going to live there. It 7 

to the Beaus Arts you see people m j | t 
because they want to So it, and when people wan 
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paint tliey go to where painting is. France has been 
the source of all artistic inspiration for hundreds of 
years. People who want to paint pictures go to Paris. 
People who want to become priests come to Ireland : 
w hy people should come to Ireland to paint pictures 
I can’t understand. 

514. You suggest that if anything is done it clearly 
should be done by some increase of grant to the Royal 
Hibernian Academy? — I think that is so. 


• ‘Hf- Holmes. — A nd should that grant be given 
m travelling scholarships to enable people to go to 
Paris ? Yes ; I think it should. It is doubtful whether 
they would come back, but it would enable them to 
become artists. 


516. You don’t think they have much chance of be- 
coming artists here?— I think there is very little 
natural impulse here. When art comes it comes sud- 
denly and swiftly. 


Mr. William Orpen examined. 


517. The Chairman . — You have been good enough 
to come here to give your views upon matters affect- 
ing this inquiry, which is with regard to the Royal 
Hibernian Academy and the Metropolitan School of 
Art. I don’t know upon what particular points you 
will give evidence, and therefore I would rather leave 
it to you to give us your views as to the Metropolitan 
School of Art ?— Witness. — Well, the only views I can 
give are in relation to the course they pursue in teach- 
ing the students. I was taught there myself for six 
years, so am speaking from personal experience. I 
have also seen the working of Art Schools in Paris 
and London. When I was in the Metropolitan School 
of Art here it was under the control of South 
Kensington, whose method of teaching the Fine Arts, 
I can confidently assert, is utterly bad : the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art has got a large grant of money, and 
better buildings than generally exist in England and 
France for art teaching. Soon after I left it was taken 
away from South Kensington, I understand, and put 
under the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, and they were given a splendid oppor- 
tunity of doing something for Irish Art. I came to 
Dublin some three years ago to conduct a summer 
course in Life Drawing for teachers. I found that the 
school still prepared pupils for the South Kensington 
examinations, and had not availed themselves of the 
opportunity of breaking away from that system. It is 
ridiculous to have Industrial Arts, as well as the Fine 
Arts, under the head mastership of one man. 

518. Do you think that up to a certain point the 
teaching in the Metropolitan School of Art is on the 
right line? — I think Perspective and Geometry are 
well taught. When it comes to the Fine Arts and 
Painting— I am not talking about Sculpture — it is 
quite a different thing. Air. Sheppard, the Sculpture 
Master, himself an artist, visits the school three or 
four times a week, but he is, I understand, the only 
teacher who attends under an arrangement like this. 
If he were offered a mastership, like the others, re- 
quiring all his time, so that he could not go on with 
Ms own work, he would refuse it. They won’t get an 
artist to give up his life to teach in a school— to give 
ap his art, if he has any art in him. Even Mr. 
Sheppard, I understand, lias not got a free hand. He 
is under the head master, who is under the inspector, 
and he, in turn, is not free, being under the higher 
officials of _ the Department of Agriculture, which 
knows nothing about painting and sculpture. I con- 
sider that the only method of teaching the school well 
would be to have a separate teacher and visitor for 
««h subject, each with full control of Ills own branch, 
the general business being done by a secretary. I 
understand that the expense of the school — the money 
that is given by way of grant to it — not taking into 
account site, rent, lighting, or heating, but just the 
holding of the school — is £4,000 a year on an average. 
' v “ e JJ you come to the Academy, you find that they 
get £300 a year to maintain an exhibition and their 
school, which is absurdly inadequate. I think there 
should Im one § 00(i sc h°°l in Dublin. I heard some- 
fhrng about healthy rivalry, hut there won’t be enough 
-material to make two good Schools. 

ww*' ^ ie ® AHL o:p Westmeath.— >1 don’t quite know 
^hat you mean by the South Kensington method? — 
in* ^kod comes down to this. They take a student 
if * ^‘School, and they train him to be what they 
an “art teacher.” The people who train him 
^ave gone through the same course, and have become 
art teachers.” He, in his turn, will pi’obably train 
ne W generation to become ‘art teachers.” The 
ea of training a student to be an artist, who pro- 
ces works of art, never seems to enter their heads, 
j ® , oire object of the students in their schools 
tOf become a student in training, and to blossom into 
i ^ t^her” — a business in which a student, 
owever dull, can always make a living. I can under- 


stand an art critic being a help to an artist, but he 
canuot teach painting. A painter is the only person 
who can teach painting. When I was here for six 
years I was kept nine months at one figure. They 
worked me up to get a gold medal. They simplv 
wanted in a particular class of work that the student 
should be first. That is one of the objections to the 
South Kensington system. In all the other branches 
it is exactly the same. If there were Visitors 1 don't 
think they should be necessarily Irishmen. I am not 
so national as all that. Whistler has said that art is 
cosmopolitan. It would be well if we had American 
artists, and English, Scotch, and French artists to 
come to Ireland to work out an art eentie. There is 
no reason why English artists should not teach here. 
Why not bring the best people ? But I don’t think 
you will get any artist to come here to take it up for 
more than one season each. A most important thing 
is that the Modem Pictures should be close to the 
school. 

520. The Chairman. — You mean a collection of 
modem pictures? — Something of the kind should cer- 
tainly be in Dublin. It is very difficult for students, 
especially beginners, to understand the Old Masters. 
The whole thing has changed . The best modem painters 
have picked all they could from the Old Masters : and 
it would be much easier for students to leam from the 
modern painters at the beginning. It is much better 
for them to have painters of their own time before 
them. My idea of a school would be to have a man- 
aging secretary and Visitors for each branch — the best 
they can find — English, Irish, Scotch, or French. It 
doesn’t matter what nationality they are. 

521. The only school in England that is worked on 
that principle is the Slade School ?— Yes ; so far as I 
know, except the Royal Academy Schools. At the 
Slade they have very able artists visiting two or three 
times a week — Professor Brown, Henry Tonks. Wilson 
Steer, and W r . W. Russell. The school is managed by 
a secretary. 

522. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think there should be 
one school ? — I think so. 

523. Air. Boland. — Do you mean one Life School ? — 
One school for all kinds. 

524. Do I understand that you would not like to see 
the Royal Hibernian Academy exist as a separate 
body? — In my opinion it is not material whether the 
name of the Department of Agriculture or that of the 
Academy is put over the door. 

525. But the Royal Hibernian Academy is at pre- 
sent a separate institution; would you like to see it 
continue a separate institution, or be fused in the 
Metropolitan School of Art?— I would like to see the 
School of Art. fused in the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
It has a better title than the School of Art. I don’t 
mind by what name it is called. But let there be 
one school. At present the School of Art belongs to 
the Board of Agriculture. 

526. The Chairman.— B ut they have an income to 

keep it up properly ?— £4,000 a year would keep up 
any school. , . , . ,, 

527. Would there he an advantage in having the 
school under the control of artists ?— Yes, it should be 
under the control of artists. It is absurd to have 
artists under the control of a Board of Agriculture. 
Why not let the artists control themselves. 

528. Mr. Justice AIadden.— I s the point of your 
suggestions that it should be the School of the Aca- 
demy, — is that the matter underlying your evidence? 
—It should he under the control of artists. I don t 
mind t-heir getting outsiders to teach if they like. 
Let it be a gobd school. It must be under some body ; 
and it would bo much better to have it under the Aca- 
demy than under the Board of Agriculture. They 
had their opportunity, and they missed it. 

529. What degree of supervision did South Ken- 
sington exercise in its time. It had the appointment 
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, of the teachers to begin with. They had also a sys- 
tem of inspection?— Oh, yes, they sent inspectors over. 
They send inspectors now. I inquired this morning 
about the present inspector. His only distinction is 
that he is an Associate of the Royal College of Art ; 
but whether he is a painter, a sculptor, or a boot- 
maker I could not ascertain. Mr. Sheppard is a very 
good teacher, but he is not his own master. This 
inspector can dictate to him about sculpture, and to 
my knowledge does so. He would do much better if 
he were his own master. Another objectionable tiling 
is, tliat the masters have to sign their names in a 
book, and, if they are late, they have to explain. It 
is absurd. It shows how little the interest tile 
teachers take in their work is trusted by the officials 
above them. 

530. The Haul of Westmeath. — Supposing that 
one of the Visitors neglected liis duty, who should 
call him to account,— that might happen? — That 
would be a thing to be settled. There is no doubt 
an artist teaching ought not to be tied down to 
minutes. The only place I know to be worked on 
proper lines is the Slade School ; and I never hear of 
any hitch, or of any person not turning up to do his 
work there. They all have a great interest in the 
school. 

531. The Chairman. — Do they give what time they 
have for love of the school? — No; but most of them 
lose money by leaving their work. 

532. Part of the subject of our inquiry is the ques- 
tion of the present position, or site, of tlie Royal 
Hibernian Academy, and the whole question of its 
exhibiting side, — have you anytliing special to say on 
that point? — The site of the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy is not good at present. Of course they cannot 
do anything with the money they have got ; nor can 
they do much in the way of inviting works with the 
money they have got. If they invite works they have 
to pay for them and insure them ; consequently they 
invite very few. I think it would be a great thing if 
they could invite much more foreign works here. The 
students have no idea of many of the great painters. 
If they had more money they could bring pictures 
over and let tho students see good art. 

533. The Earl of Westmeath. — Do your remarks 
apply to painting only?— I don’t believe in any person 
going, outside his own province. I want to stick to 
painting. I think what I have said about the school 
and the teachers and the way they arc paid applies ex- 
actly the same to the others, as well as to the teachers 
of painting. If a man is teaching stained glass he is 
not making n, living by it, and ho will probably give 
up all his time to the school. 

534. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'Where did you study, — 
was it in London? — Yos. I went to the Slade for a 
couple of years, and then studied myself in the 
National Gallery. 

535. You said that when you lived here your edu- 
cation was not an artistic education? — No. It was 

very good for a very young child, but it did not do 
for a person beginning to think for himself. It was 
not nearly free enough. On the contrary, there is 
very much red tape in the School of Art education. 
You must not be tied down too much. You cannot bo 
told that you must work from ten till four. People 
refuse to be forced, — nature goes against it. 

536. Chairman. — Is there anything else that strikes 
yon ? Well a-s to tho question of this teaching in the 
provinces, it is a puzzle to anybody. I came over and 
taught one of these classes of Life drawing for teachers 
from the provinces, for one year. Teachers from the 
country in Ireland come np to he taught for three 
weeks. They got paid by the Government for doing 
this badly; and. I can honestly say that not one of 
them had. the faintest idea of art. How these people 
are teaching I don't know, whether they are getting 


any good from their pupils or dome u 

Teaching a person who lias no taste 
is practically a waste of time. They seem tn +7“? 
Hurt people should waste their lives to leamtog h„ 
‘V 1 , “T Hiuidiwls of men some in end'd Z 

cubes ; but I walked round one day and saw tint 
of tho cubes wire square. Wily should they be wastto' 
tho teachers time,— our time, and money ° 

537. Of course that criticism of the present system 

may be quite right; but we have to come tothe diffi 
cult question of what can be put in its place?— Y™ 
are not talking of tho School of Art now/ u 

538. Mr. Justice Madden.— Y ou are talking of a 
matter that came under my notice elsewhere. When 
the elementary teaching of Art in Primary Schools 
was started an attempt was made— lightly or wrongly 
—to got a certain number of teachers educated up to 
a certain point by learning in the School of Ait ; but 
you don’t seem to think that that was very useful 
They did not acquire sufficient to become capable 
teachers? — I don’t think so. 


539. Mr. Holmes. — I think you said that not one 
of them that came under your notice was in any sense 
an artist ? — Yes. 

540. Mr. Justice Madden.— Before you leave the 
subject of the teaching of Art, and the development of 
Art in Ireland, I should like to ask you whether you 
think the present movement is likely to be useful, 
if men educated up to a certain point were to teach 
promising pupils in the Primary Schools, without 
wasting time on persons who have no talent,— isn’t it 
the only way in wliich the possible artist can be 
found in Ireland? — That is the difficulty. I fear that 
the present teachers are not capable of even recog- 
nising talent, far less an artist, if they chanced on 
one. 

_ 541. If the “ mute inglorious Milton ” has not been 
taught to read and write lie must remain inglorious ; 
and doesn’t the same principle apply to the bringing 
out of the latent artistic talent of Ir-eland?— -It might 
be stopped by bad teaching. 


542. It is an interesting subject akin to our inquiry. 
Tho idea is, by a certain general training of hand and 
oye in tho Primary Schools, to find the pupils who 
have a certain amount of taste. These are to be 
brought up hero by bursaries, and ultimately educated 
as artists. Your criticism is very valuable as to the 
present existing methods ; but does this general idea 
commend itself to your mind? — The general idea of 
what? 

543. Of teaching pupils in the Primary Schools 
enough of drawing to give them an opportunity of 
showing if they have any talent in that direction and 
of dropping art teaching if they haven’t, — isn’t that 
the only way in which a general movement in the 
direction of art culture can be generated in the 
country ? — Art is taught in every public school ; and 
practically I think that would be quite enough. 

544. Mr. Boland. — iWbat about the National Schools 
in tlie country? Was it always taught there?— d am 
not sure. 

545. Mr. Justice MIadden.— You don’t Hunk that 
any good result is likely to come from the amount ot 
art teaching that is now given in the Primary oHum • 
— Not in the way in which it is given. I dont thin 
the teachers are capable of seeing an artist, font 
send any man who merely passed for a certificate. 

546. The Earl of Westmeath.— No genius has yet 
been discovered by this system of teaching. 

547. Mr. Justice Madden.— Then your idea is that 
real artists should be used if Art is to be develope 
through the country? — 'Most certainly. 

548. And you would give access to good pictures m 
local exhibitions?— Yes; if good pictures could 
sent all through Ireland. 


(The Committee adjourned .) 
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THIRD SITTING — THURSDAY, 12th OCTOBER, 1905. 

In the Board Room, Leinster House, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Honourable Lord Windsor, Chairman; 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Westmeath ; ' 

The Right Honourable Mr. Justice Madden; 

Mr. George C. V. Holmes, C.V.O., C.B.; and 
Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. H. P. Boland, Secretary. 


Mr. Wilt.hm Graham Brooke examined. 


549. The Chairman.— You have been good enough 
to come before this Committee to give evidence on be- 
half, I believe, of the Royal Hibernian Academy? — 
Yes. 

550. I think it would be the most convenient course 
for me to ask you to make such a statement as you 
think desirable before the Committee with regard to 
it?— I am quite ready to do so. I made ,a few notes, 
which I have brought with me. I have got three 
points. The first is the necessity and need of new 
premises; tine second the necessity and need of a 
larger Government support ; and the third is the need 
of a properly organised Art School in connection with 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. I am assuming now 
that the Committee will favour tlie expansion of the 
institution, that it will not put it- aside to make way 
for a fresh organisation, but will leave the control in 
the old hands, who, in face of great difficulties, narrow 
means, and public apathy, have done all they can 
to advance and encourage art in Ireland. On 
the first head, the need for new premises, I presume 
you have already had evidence before you. 

55L Yes, we have hail ? — But at the same time, as 
one of the outside public, allow me to emphasise the 
need of some change. The building, as you know, is 
in an unfavourable position. It should be in an edu- 
cational centre. The rooms ,are small, and quite in- 
sufficient for a decent exhibition. It is impossible, 
even on a sunny clay, to see anything in the small over- 
crowded room at the back. I am informed, too, that 
the vaults underneath this building, which, of course, 
would be very valuable, and which, in the case of the 
Royal Academy of London, are used for purposes in 
connection with the exhibitions, are let to a publican ; 
and I am also told that, owing to the inconspicuous 
position which the building occupies, many of the car- 
men in Dublin, when asked to drive to this building, 
so dreary in appearance, don’t know where it is. 
Uearly the institution should be removed to some new 
commodious building, which should be placed at the 
disposal of tine Academy. In comiection with that, I 
wish to draw attention to what I presume your lord- 
ship and tine other members of the Committee are quite 
well acquainted with, namely, the analogy which 
T| 1S % m connection with the Royal Scottish' Academy. 
Uie Royal Scottish Academy, as I presume you know, 
occupies portion of what is called the National Gallery 
U1 “nnce's-street 

552. We have had this very fully explained to us by 
' “ Ja f es Guthrie? — It is a little unfortunate that we 
re not- aware when we come here of what evidence has 
A n i y before you, as the danger is we 

miouid be wearying the Committee by going over 
already covered. 

T d ijT mention that with regard to the facts. 

on t wish to limit you, in the slightest degree, in 
ue conclusions you draw from them ; but the actual 

s we have had already from Sir James Guthrie?— 
tw I want to make in connection with that is 
tli t -r> P resen t National Gallery of Scotland, where 
tirai i Scottish Academy is located, has been en- 
_ / bTU R by Government money. That, I think, is 
_ ? U , abs °bdely in tlie report of 1903, which was 

iln^ 6nt€<i 1° Parliament with regard to the position, 
f * s ’ work of a body called the Board of Manu- 
Scotland, a very ancient body. 
thi= * “ 0 Chairman. — I would only interrupt you to 

extent — that yon know, no doubt, that the Scot- 


tish Academy have only got a limited interest in this 
portion of the building. They only occupy it for a 
certain limited time, for certain purposes, and for the 
rest of the time it is under the control of the Board of 
Manufactures. 

555. Mr. Justice Madden. — I think Sir Janies 

Guthrie adopted a proposition which I ventured to lay 
before him which goes the whole way you desire — 
that in its action with regard to the Scottish Academy 
the Government had recognised its duty of housing in- 
stitutions of that kind. The details, of course, differ 
very widely ; that is, I take it, the principle you want 
to empliasise? — Yes. Tlie principle I want to em- 

phasise is, that tlie Government is bound to provide 
suitable premises for the Royal Hibernian Academy 
on the analogy of the Scottish case. 

556. I think his evidence goes that length — that the 
State was bound to do it, and had recognised its duty 
in this respect. He gave us a very interesting account 
both of the English and Scottish Academies leading to 
the conclusion, that both in England and Scotland the 
Government had recognised the duty of bousing effi- 
ciently and in good positions institutions of tins kind ? 
— I should mention that, since 1858, the Scottish 
Academy has been absolutely accommodated for its ex- 
hibitions in the National Gallery. In 1858 the Board 
of Manufacturers made au appropriation of the build- 
ing, which was approved of by the Treasury in the 
same year, whereby five western rooms of this Gallery 
were allocated to tire National Gallery, and five eastern 
to the Royal Scottish Academy, with a Council Room 
and a Library. In that building since 1858 the Royal 
Scottish Academy have held their exhibitions, and held 
their Council meetings, and enjoyed their library. 
That building was erected by Government money, 
partly by the accumulations of the Board of Manu- 
factures’ income, and partly by a very large gift of 
£30,000 from the Treasury. Then, if that is so, I 
want to know is the Royal Hibernian Acadc-my to be 
placed in a worse position ? That is the point. If so 
much is done for Scotland, which is a rich country, is 
nothing of the same kind, of a fairly jnst and analo- 
gous kind, to be done for Ireland ? 

I now come to the second point, namely, the need 
for further Government support. Your Commission 
is fully acquainted with wliat the Government sup- 
port has been in the past, and I wish it was more 
widely known out of doors also, because I think it 
would create a great wave of popular feeling. Up to 
this, from 1832, the Government have provided for 
the support of the Royal Hibernian Academy £300 a 
year. During the seventy-two years in which that has 
been granted not a single increase of any kind has 
been given. That is the more remarkable when we 
consider that the Government have provided no build- 
ing. The building was provided by ,a gift from Mr. 
Jolmston in the year 1823. He gave the building. 
The Government were not .asked for a single penny. All 
the Academy has to support itself on is this £300 a 
year, with its buildings, and a capital sum of £1,200, 
which is impressed with a trust for prizes, and which 
is not spendable. At the same time, the Academy 
has received nothing from private liberality ; it has 
received nothing from bequests, and nothing from 
donations of pictures. It has not a permanent exhi- 
bition. It has received nothing from the great mer- 
chant princes of Dublin, or, I may say, of Ireland. It 
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really is in process of Slow starvation. It has en- 
' devoured to subsist upon this wretched Government 


pittance, and all these years it has been lighting a 
great fight in the face of tremendous dilhculties. It 


has been a very slow and very degrading process and 
it is a wrong I think which the Irish people have 
been suffering at the hands of England, and not one 
of the least cruel wrongs, namely, the starvation of 
art It is very hard to believe that, if these facts 
were known, something would not have been done be lore 
now. and some steps would not have been taken, and 
this indifference to a great need would not be allowed 
to stand uncorrected so long. It is not too late to make 
some reparation. All who know anytliting of tins sub- 
ject are delighted to find that this Committee lias been 
appointed, and we only hope that that reparation, 
when it does come, will be of a most ample and most 
generous character, for there is a tremendous long 
arrear to pull up. 

The third point on which I would seek to trouble you 
is the need of a good Art School attached to the Royal 
Hibernian Academy and under its control. I should 
say that I know nothing about the Metropolitan School 
of Art. I believe it is doing very good work, and I be- 
lieve it is presided over by a very good, competent 
master. But I am inclined to think, particularly 
from the connection of that school with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that it must be largely represen- 
tative of a School of Design. What we want is a 
school of painting, and a school of sculpture, and a 
school of architecture, and a school of drawing. If 
you look to the analogy of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don, where these schools flourish, they have the most 
splendid prizes for students, the admission is per- 
fectly free, there is nothing to be paid, and all the 
student has to do is to pass a proper examination. 
There you have five schools. You have a school of 
drawing, a school which includes drawing from the 
nude — an essential part of art education ; a school of 
painting; a school of sculpture; a school of archi- 
tecture ; and a school of design. And into these 
schools everybody is admitted who can pass the ex- 
aminations, and it is under the control of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. They are the teachers in 
it, and there are the most splendid prizes in these 
various subjects, such as the travelling studentships — 
that is £200 which is won by examination, coupled with 
an obligation on the part of the prize winner to go 
abroad and study in the schools on the Continent. We 
have nothing whatever of that hore. Now my opinion 
is — and I state it with all respect and diffidence — 
that the Metropolitan School of Art should be dis- 
sociated from its present connection with the Depart- 
ment if it is to be a School of Art in the sense that 
I mean, and should be placed in proper rooms, with 
proper appliances, and proper masters under the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and that it should follow 
the analogy of the Royal Academy in London. 
Of course in London you have other schools 
called the Slade Schools. It should also follow 
the analogy of the Edinburgh school. There, the Royal 
Scottish Academy are the body who preside over the Art 
Scliool in Edinburgh. In point of fact, one-third of 
the income of the Royal Scottish Academy is under 
obligation to provide for, and pay for, an art school. 
If such a school were here, if it was open to the public 
free, if there were proper prizes such as gold medals 
and money prizes and travelling studentships, such as 
they have in the more fortunate schools in England — if 
such were here, we would have proper art education 
started in this country. Might I bring before the Com- 
mission some information which I don’t know whether 
anyone yet examined has touched — as to the conditions 
of art exhibitions and art galleries in the great towns 
of England ?— -I do so in order to contrast the condition 
of Dublin with what is going on over there. It brings 
out in a very strong light the unfortunate condition 
that exists here with regard to art education, and art 
questions. 

557. The Chairman. — Certainly: — Witness. — I take 
two towns that I am personally acquainted with. One 
is Liverpool, and the other is Manchester. These are 
gTeat centres of population, as you know. In both of 
these places there are splendid Corporation galleries 
'u ^ ese galleries are managed and supported 
■u - 6 < ^ or P ora ti° Ils in Liverpool and Manchester — 
that is, the charge for them is on the rates. It 
would be difficult to believe, and almost incon- 
ceivable, that the Corporation of Dublin would 
ever do the like here, because we have not 
got a Corporation of public-spirited men unfor- 


tunately, such as exist in these towns in England 
In Liverpool the Walker Art Gallery, which I wish to 
refer to, anil which was built in 1874, is a magnificent 
building as you know, standing close to St. Georee’s 
Hall. It was built by the private munificence of a 
gentleman named Walker, and is called the Walker 
Gallery. What are tlio facts about that, showing the 
public interest taken in art galleries if they" arc 
properly constituted and administered? In the 
Walker Art Gallery I may say there are two exhibi- 
tions. One is a permanent exhibition which is always 
there, and which includes six hundred and fifty objects 
of art, about live hundred pictures, and the rest sculp- 
ture anu so on. That is a permanent exhibition 
thiat lias been amassed by bequests to the Corporation’ 
and by purchases, and is in the care of the Corpora- 
tion and managed as ,a gallery. In the last year, to 
the month of September, there passed through the turn- 
stiles to view the pictures in that gallery 555,000 visi- 
tors. Then there is what is called the Autumn Exhi- 
bition, which is opened in September and continued 


until December — and the same facts apply to Man 
’ " " ' largely cr 


Chester — and that is an exhibition largely consisting 
of pictures which were in the Royal Academy, and 
which have been sent down there. To that exhibition 
there , were 54,000 visitors last year, and what was the 
practical result of that? The exhibition included 
2,042 pictures. Of these 232 pictures were sold, and 
the purchase prices of those which went to the .artists 
was £7,056. The artists reaped through that exhibition 
£7,056. The receipts of tine gallery were £3,700 for ad- 
mission, commission on the purchase money of pic- 
tures, and catalogues, and so on. That is a very sig- 
nificant thing, and shows that, where there is a large 
population, and where the thing is properly organised 
and properly maintained, and is made peculiarly at- 
tractive to the ordinary people of the town — not the 
people of culture, but the ordinary people of the great 
towns — there is .a distinctly strong interest shown in 
art and in its maintenance. The same facts apply still 
more largely to Manchester. The Manchester Gallery 
was put up so far back as 1826, from designs by Sir 
Charles Barry. Last year, in connection with the ex- 
hibition, and the subsidiary exhibitions, more than 
600,000 people went through the turnstiles, and, in the 
same way as in Liverpool, there was a sale of pictures 
which showed the great public interest taken in art. 
The Manchester Corporation .allocates £2,000 a year 
for the purchase of fresh lectures, and also provides 
an autumn exhibition of art, and is constantly in- 
creasing its attractions. If Ave contrast these splendid 
results, and the magnificent equipment for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the encouragement of art, with 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, we see a most tre- 
mendous difference. They have no buildings adequate 
for the exhibition of their pictures ; they have no per- 
manent exhibition of pictures ; no autumn ex- 
hibition ; and no funds adequate to maintain them- 
selves ; no Government support, so to speak. The Cor- 
poration of Dublin lies by and does nothing ; the mer- 
chants of Dublin do not support it, and the rich citi- 
zens do not support it. There is a general indif- 
ference and apathy for which it is not possible to find 
a parallel. I should also mention what I think is 
rather sad, tliio general apathy of the great teaching 
bodies of this kingdom towards .art. It is well known 
that Dublin University has no chair in fine art. Cam- 
bridge and Oxford have both got the Slade chairs in 
fine art. Felix Slade gave £12,000 to each of these 'Uni- 
versities to found a chair in fine art. The schools au 
work up to the Universities, but the Universities should 
lead the way, and nothing has been done. The only 
lectures given with regard to art, and on art subjects, 
to enlighten the public are those given year after year 
in an institution ivith which Mr. Justice Madden is 
intimately acquainted — the Alexandra College. . s 
are the only lectures that I know of which are give 
to assist the public with regard to art. 

558. The Chairman.— I just want to get that * 
little more clearly. You might state what ( -'° = 
is ?— The College is a College founded about the year 
1865, for the higher education of women, and it is a 
body of which the Queen is the patron. 

559. Mr. Justice Madden.— It corresponds to Bed- 
ford College, in connection with London University. 
— Yes. 

560. You mentioned that there were ^°. fe ^. r *“^ 
of fine art in Oxford and Cambridge Umvereiti^ 
these Professorships were not founded hy 
versities, but by private individuals ?— xes. 
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561. I am sure that the University of Dublin would 
be most grateful to any private individual who would 
endow a chair in these subjects, and would afford 
an opportunity of teaching them: — Witness. — The 
Alexandra College has existed for forty years, 
and has done very good work. There are 300 lady 
students in the College. Many of them go through 
the Royal University. Some of them are now going 
through Trinity College. Nine students of the Alex- 
andra College have this year entered Trinity College 
with a view to getting the Trinity College B. A. Degree. 
At the time the late Duchess of Leinster was 
amongst us she was a student in the Alexandra Col- 
lege. She, as we all know, "unfortunately died, but 
after her death some of her friends, amongst whom was 
the present Dowager Lady de Vesci, got up a sub- 
scription of £1,200 in memory of the Duchess, whose 
chief interest was in art and literary questions. This 
money was subscribed by her friends and paid over 
to the Alexandra College on trust. That trust was 
the appointment and employment of a lecturer, who 
should give lectures once a year on questions connected 
with fine art. 

562. The Earl of Westmeath. — How much was col- 
lected? — £1,200. Out of the interest on this, fund, 

and admission fees received from the public, each 
lecturer is paid a fee of £50 for his course of lectures. 
These lectures are very popular in Dublin, but I don’t 
know that any other attempt has been made to instruct 
the public in these matters. 

I have nothing more to add, except this — that in 
my opinion — of course I hold it with great deference 
to those who know more — we want new buildings pro- 
vided by the Government. We want Government 
support for a certain time, until we get on our legs. 
We want a good art school. What we want is a good 
start ; a good send-off by the Government ; and I 
believe, if that is given, we shall probably, after a 
time, be in a flourishing position, such as is occupied 
by the great towns in England— like Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

563. The Chairman. — Do I understand you rightly 
that, if the Royal Hibernian Academy were housed 
in a new and suitable building, without any ad- 
ditional grant from the Government, it ought ulti- 
mately to perform its work satisfactorily, but that you 
think at the start possibly some additional help from 
the Government would be required: is that the point? 
—It is ; and on that point I think that because I find 
that in 1858, when the money was given for building 
the Scottish National Gallery and the Scottish Royal 
Academy, the Treasury Minute of 1858 provided that 
the maintenance of the building, the payment of the 
staff of officers, and the payment of all exhibition ex- 
penses should be made a charge on the funds of the 
Board of Manufactures, and this money has been so paid 
ever since. That is, these objects were answered by 
the application of money which was public money, 
and belonged to the public. Therefore, I don’t see 
why the Irish Academy should be in a worse position. 
I feel that if the Government, for some years at least, 
made an increased contribution in respect of the 
support of the Academy, a larger and a better public 
feeling would ultimately be created in respect to art, 
so that the larger grant would not be wanted, but I 
distinctly think that, at the start, it would be 
absolutely necessary. 

564. Do I understand you rightly that you think 
there is room for only one school for the advanced 
teaching of painting and sculpture and drawing from 
the life — you think there should be only one school 
for these in Dublin? — Yes. 

565. You would not advocate that there should be 
teaching up to a certain point in that direction in the 
Metropolitan School of Art, and also a separate school 
under the Royal Hibernian Academy? — I think if 
they were kept separate that the Metropolitan School 
should confine itself largely to being a School of 
Resign in connection with industrial arts, manufac- 
tures, and things of that kind ; but I would prefer 
to s ee the whole school transferred to the control of 

Hibernian Academy. 

566. Under the roof of the 'Metropolitan School of 
Art? — I have not gone into that. I have not been in 
^school. I don’t know the arrangements there. 

567. It only comes to this, that you think the ad- 
vanced school should be under the control of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy? — Distinctly. 


568. The teaching should be under their 
Yes. 


control?— Oct. 12, 1906. 


569. Mr. Holmes.— D o you think there is any hope Graham 
of stimulating private efiort in Dublin !_I think S 
tong as the Royal Hibernian Academy is where it is 
there is absolutely no hope. 


570. I suppose the same applies to the Corporation ? 
—res; the Corporation is distinctly a reactionary 


571. In the case of the buildings at Edinburgh, 
which you have just mentioned, the Corporation con- 
tributed a site which was worth £40,000?— Yes and 
they were paid £3,500 for it. 

572. £1,000, I think?— No; £3,500. It is so in the 
Report of 1903. 

573. Mr. Justice Madden. -£ir James Guthrie ex- 
plained that fully. The market value of the site 
was £40,000. For some reason or another, the Cor- 
poration were obliged to require some price, and they 
asked £1,000? — The question of a site for premises is, 
perhaps, one that is not before the Commission, but 
in. answer to what Mr. Holmes has thrown out, I 
think that the site ought to be got without any ex- 
pense to the Academy. 

574. That is to say, should be provided by the 
Government?— I think it ought to be in Kildare-place, 
and on the eastern side of the square. There is a 
plot of ground there which is unallocated to any 
building. I have looked into the plans in the Archi- 
tect's office. So far as the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned, they have not yet determined to build 
upon the eastern side of Kildare-place. That is, 
from the Museum building up to the Training 
College. Two houses have to come down there, and 
they have three gardens behind; and, on the site, 
which is Government property, already purchased hy 
the Government, it seems to a number of people to 
whom I have been talking that there should be an 
ideal site. 


575. Mr. Holmes.— The Department want it for the 
purposes of the Museum? — I was not aware of that ; 
but Mi". Deane said the extension was an extension 
behind the main building, which I think is being 
made on the left. This other part is quite clear. 
This would seem to me to be an ideal site for a Hiber- 
nian Academy building ; and, if it has not been taken 
up for any other purpose, it should be acquired. 

576. Mr. Justice Madden. — Whether that particular 
site is available or not, you would be in favour of a 
site in the neighbourhood of the Museum and of the 
National Gallery, in what one may call the art centre 
of Dublin?— Certainly ; I think it would be very 
desirable. 


577. Mr. Boland.— I just want to ask as to a very 

important point you laid stress on in your evidence. 
Ycu stated that one of the difficulties of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy in connection with its financial 
position was due to the fact that it had no bequests 
of pictures. I suppose that is due to the fact, as 
pointed out, that it has no permanent collection? — 
Quite so. . . . ■l , j. 

578. In fact, the munificence of private benefactors 
has had no possibility of showing itself, having no 
Gallery whatever to which they could give money?— 


579. I wish to refer to the question of^ Corporation 

support. You have given very interesting evidence 
about Liverpool and Manchester. Yon are willing 
to agree that those are very wealthy cities in contra- 
distinction to Dublin, and the rate which the Cor- 
poration is able to levy is, naturally, very much 
higher than would be the case in Dublin?— I believe 
the rate in Liverpool for the maintenance of the Cor- 
poration Gallery is a halfpenny in the pound, but I 
am not certain. { 

580. The total rateable value of Liverpool or Man- 

chester is considerably higher than that of Dublin? 
—I don’t know. .. 

581 You are aware that the Dublin Corporation 
has also the police tax. It lias not the levying of its 
own police rate, but is compelled to levy the rate, 
and has no control over its police. I merely mention 
that to show that there is a distinction between the 
two Corporations in that respect ? — I am not- ac- 
quainted with any of these details. 


(Witness vrithdrew.) 
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Oet. 12, 1905. 


Mr. R. S. Longworth Dames examined. 


Mr. R. S. 
Longworth 


582. The Chairman— You are, I think one of the 
Governors of the National Gallery?— Yes. The Lord 
Lieutenant did me the honour of appointing me, three 
years ago. 

583. You have been good enough to come here to 
give us some general evidence on behalf of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy ?— Yes ; any evidence that I can 
give as a citizen of Dublin, but not evidence in any 
technical sense. 

584. As one who has an interest in art? — I take a 
great interest in ait. For many years I have taken 
a great interest in art, and in pictures in particular ; 
and I have visited the exhibitions of the Hibernian 
Academy regularly, I may say, for many years — cer- 
tainly for thirty years past, perhaps longer. 

585. We have had evidence before us regarding, and 
we ourselves have seen, the building of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, so that I will not ask you to 
labour the point of the unsuitability of the position 
of the present building, but I should just like to ask 
you your opinion regarding it? — As a matter of fact, 
I have a very strong opinion on that subject, and I 
think that the present position of the Gallery is 
entirely unsuitable. I dare say it was fairly suitable 
at the time that the building was erected, because 
such a very large proportion of the better classes, 
what I may call the aristocratic classes, lived on the 
north side of Dublin at that time, in the year 1830. 

I took up yesterday morning a Dublin directory for 
the year 1830, and just looked at it for a few minutes. 
The Directorate of the 'Bank of Ireland may be said 
to represent the elite of the commercial aristocracy of 
Dublin. In 1830 there were seventeen directors. Of 
those seventeen, there were thirteen living on the 
north and four living on the south side, and there 
were a gTeat many peers, peeresses, bishops, and 
gentry living on the north side. They have all dis- 
appeared. They have either come over to this side, or 
have left the country altogether. 

586. Do you agree with wliat 'Mr. Graham Brooke 
has just told us, that, in lias opinion there is no 
prospect of any improvement in the interest taken in 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, so long as the Academy 
remains in its present position? — That is quite my 
opinion. 

587. You think it ought to he housed in some better 
position ?— I think it ought to be housed in some con- 
venient position on this side ; and, preferentially, in 
this immediate district in which we are now sitting. 

588. I think we are generally agreed as to 

the unsuitability of the present position : is 

there now any special point to which you 
wish to direct attention? — No, but I wish to 
say that for many years past exhibitions of pictures 
have been held in our immediate vicinity in Moles- 
worth-street quite close by. I don’t want to travel 
over ground already gone over by other witnesses — if 
I do so you can stop me — but there is a very con- 
venient picture gallery, I may call it, with a large room 
lighted from the top, in which small exhibitions of 
piotures can conveniently be held, and are held, in 
Molesworth-street. There is an exhibition going on 
there at the present moment. It was opened on Tues- 
day, and I went in there this morning. 

I wish also to mention about the Water Colour 
Society of Ireland. There was no Water Colour 
Society in the thirties, nor for many years afterwards. 

I believe it has been in existence for not moi-e than 
twenty years. They hold a most interesting exhibi- 
tion every year in the Spring. It only lasts three 


weeks, whereas the .exhibition of the Royal Hibernia 
Acaiemy lasts about three mouths. It £ “ X 
attended and a veiy fart: number of purchases am 

589 Where is it lieldl-It is held in • Molesworth 
street m this gallery to which I have reterred, ,u™ 
close by. That exhibition is really well attended, and 
a fair number of purchases is made. Of course tC 
pictures are mother so ambitious, nor so highly Drieed 
as those exhibited at the Royal Hibernian Acidemy' 
Other exhibitions are held ill the same place There 
is a Mr. Williams, who is a well-known artist in 
Dahlin., who holds an annual exhibition there and 
he sells a fair number of pictures. I don’t «o to his 
exhibitions regularly, but I have been there from time 
to txme. He was formerly a water-colour painter but 
lias latterly taken to oils, and this year I am told— he 
did not tell me so himself— be was so successful in his 
exhibition that he sold sixty or seventy pictures 
which is a very good result, I think. There is a nice 
little exhibition, the catalogue of Which I hold in my 
hand, being held there now by Miss Carson, Miss 
Vickers, Miss Stephens, and Captain Vickers. 

590. Do I gather, from your mentioning that these 

exhibitions have taken place in this neighbourhood, 
that you think there is a reasonable prospect of the 
Hibernian Academy successfully fulfilling its work 
and functions if it were properly housed in a more 
central position? — Certainly. That is my opinion. 

591. You don’t think the absence of art generally 
here is so great that there, would not be a reasonable 
chance of success? — No. I don’t think so at all. I 
think the absence of interest in axt has been a little 
exaggerated. I am not quite sure that there is sucli a 
lack of interest in art as some people seem to think. 

592. If there were suitable means of showing it?— 
Quite so. I think perhaps it would be true to say 
that the Dublin people require art to be brought to 
them. If it is brought to them, then they will 
patronise it more than they do, at present at any rate. 

593. Mr. Boland. — I take it that, supposing the 
Royal Hibernian Academy were suitably housed, 
it would be an advantage for these artists who hold 
exhibitions of their own works, to have a well lighted 
building for displaying their pictures, instead of 
having to resort, to the small halls that they have at 
present ? — I dare say it would. I should think so. 

594. The Earl op Wf.stmeath. — Do you consider 
that if the Royal Hibernian Academy were better 
housed it could get on without more financial support 
than it gets at present? — I would not like to express 
an opinion on that point. I am not sure that it could 
get on without more financial support. 

595. You consider that the whole of the art educa- 
tion should be carried on in some new Royal 
Hibernian Academy ? — Yes. 

596. And not under such a. Board as the Board of 
Agriculture?— That is a subject really I have not given 
attention to. I don’t think my opinion on that point 
would be worth much, because really I have not given 
the point any particular attention. 

597. The Chairman.— Your point is that, whoever 
controls it, there should be a good school in Dub l 
—Yes. There should be a well-built, well-equippeu 
gallery, in a suitable position, the existing position 
being quite unsuitable in my opinion. 

598. You don’t touch the tuition side?— -Not at all. 


(Witness withdraw). 


SirCharlw 

Cameron. 


Sir Charles Cameron, c.b., examined. 


599. The Chairman. — 'You are. I believe, a member 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy? — I am. 

WO. And you are Honorary Professor of Chemistry 
there? — I am. 

601. I believe you are President of the Art Union 
of Ireland ? — That is so. 

602. Perhaps you would first of all tell us about the 


trt Union of Ireland, and what it 
or ? — Solely for the « purpose “ f . enc ?” S d i?g 
especially art by residents in Dublin, by P 
Unds. for the purchase of pictures exhibited yeanj 
h the Royal Hibernian Academy House. . , e my 

603. Especially from the by 

ixhibi tions ? — For the purpose °f e£?ouragt D 
mrehasing pictures from that exhibit! 
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604. Does it confine itself to purchasing pictures 
from the Royal Hibernian Academy exhibition ? — 'Yes ; 
and as the majority of contributors come from Ireland, 
of course it is a means of helping those artists who 
contributed pictures, as some o-f them would be sure 
to be purchased. 

605. Has the Art Union been successful ? — For many 
years it was very successful, producing £700 or £800, 
but for a few years past it has been gradually declin- 
ing as regards its revenue. 

606. So its purchasing power is declining?— Its in- 
come is reduced to about one-half of what it used to 

^607. Comparing that with what time? — Ten, twelve, 
or fourteen years "ago. 

608. How do you account for that? — Some years ago 
there were a good many men resident in Dublin who 
purchased pictures. For some years past, as these died 
out, there do not appear to have been any successors. 
The late Sir Edward Hudson Kinahan was a liberal 
purchaser of pictures. Every year he purchased ; and 
there were others the same. They lrnve ceased to pur- 
chase because they have ceased to exist, and they 
appear to have very few successors — I mean we don’t 
find the same men purchasing year after year as 
formerly. 

609. Then, as to the attendance at the Academy ex- 
hibitions, wc have had evidence that the attendance has 
fallen off ? — The attendance has rather fallen off, whilst 
at the same time, there lias been no falling off in the 
quality of the pictures exhibited. I think the present 
year’s exhibition was one of the best I have ever seen, 
and I know these exhibitions now for forty years. 

610. I suppose the poverty of the Hibernian Aca- 
demy rather prevents their being able to get so good 
an exhibition? — That very largely prevents them. 

611. They would get more pictures from outside if 
they were a richer body? — They would, and if they 
had better rooms. In fact there is really only one 
good room, quite different from the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Arts, where there is a suite of very large 
rooms— seven or eight large rooms. Some very good 
pictures are very often exhibited in a room where 
there is scarcely any light, and where it is impossible, 
owing to the local position, to get any increased 
quantity of light. You have seen that room ? 

612. We have seen that?— I really have seen some 
very meritorious pictures in that room. 

613. So the main point, in your opinion, is to house 
the Academy in a better situation — in better galleries? 
—Precisely, a better building, in a better locality. 

614. Have you any suggestion to mnke as to where 
would be a suitable position? — As near as possible to 
where we are sitting now. 

615. Within what limits : does that include St. 
Stephen’ s-green ? — It would ; Molesworth-street and 
Stephen’s-green — not the far side, but the near side 
of Stephen’s-green. A comparatively small number of 
persons walk down the south side of Stephen’s-green. 

616. Do you consider, if such a transfer were 
effected, and if a suitable building were erected on a 
suitable site, that the Hibernian Academy would 
flourish, would be able to perform its work success- 
fully? — Better than it does at present, undoubtedly; 
to what extent I am not able, to say, but undoubtedly 
I think more pictures would be exhibited, and a 
larger number of persons would visit the exhibition, 
and, in that way, perhaps some of the persons who 
visited the exhibition would be inclined to study art 
by seeing the exhibits. 

617. Mr. Justice Madden. — At all events the posi- 
tion is perfectly hopeless as things stand? — Quite 
Hopeless. It is impossible to improve that place. 
There is a narrow lane at the back through which no 
light, or good air, could come, even if there was an 
opening into it. I have seen a good many of the 
continental exhibitions of pictures, and I feel quite 
ashamed of my own when I see those foreign ones. 

618. The Baud of Westmeath. — 'When was the Art 
Union established ? — More than forty years ago. 

619. What is its annual income derived from?— By 
the issue of tickets at five shillings each. It is practi- 
cally a lottery or raffle, and the tickets are five slui- 
ng 5 each, except last year, when seeing that the 
revenue was declining, we thought that, if we adopted 
the London system of issuing tickets at a shilling, we 
would probably get a larger sum, but we were 
disappointed in that respect. 


620. Does every member pay an annual subscription 
to the Art Union? — No. 

621. There is no annual subscription? — There is no 
fixed subscription. 

622. To what do you attribute the falling off in 
the annual income? — To persons not taking tickets 
to the same extent as formerly. 

623. Mr. Justice Madden. — A, great proportion of 

the purchases, at all events during recent years, at 
the exhibition consist of purchases made by winners 
at the raffle — is not that so ? — Yes. Those who take 

the tickets. There is the usual well-known system of a 
lottery, with a number of balls of two classes. The 
balls of one contain the number referring to the ticket 
held by the subscriber, and those of the other to the 
particular prizes. There are £50 prizes, and prizes 
of £30, £20, £10, and £5. I am sorry to say that the 
£5 prizes are by far the most numerous. I myself have 
been a subscriber of £3 3.?. a year for about thirty 
years, and I have only won one £5 prize. 

624. The Earl of Westmeath. — What class of per- 
sons chiefly buy the pictures : is it the general public, 
or more or less a select body? — Largely what you call 
the middle class. 

625. The Irish middle classes? — The Irish middle 
classes. 

626. Mr. Justice Madden.— 'Excluding the prize- 
winners in connection with the art union, the persons 
who come in and buy pictures are not very numerous? 
— They are very few. 

627. As a rule, what class do they belong to? — The 
purchasers of pictures generally belong to t-he upper 
classes, or to the upper middle classes. 

628. Of Dublin?— Yes. 

629. The Kiel of Westmeath. — Do they purchase 
pictures because they come in and see them, and take 
a fancy to them?— Yes; but they are declining in 
numbers. I referred already to such men as Sir 
Edward Hudson Kinahan, who purchased pictures 
every year. The decline in the numbers of such pur- 
chasers is, some people say, because the class to which 
they belong in Dublin is declining generally. 

630. Mr. Justice Madden.— B oth as regards atten- 
dance at exhibitions, and possible purchasers, the 
present position is a hopeless one, and, if the institu- 
tion is to have a chance at all, it must be put in a 
proper position — is not that your idea? — That is quite 
true. The north side of the city, in which it i9 
situated, is itself declining. There is a club, of which 
I am a member myself, now in Stephen’s-green. It 
formerly had a magnificent house in Upper Sackville- 
street, which it gave up some years ago to take _ a 
much smaller and less commodious house- in Stephen s- 
green, because of the movement of the better class of 
the population to the south side. There are many 
people on the south side of Dublin who never cross 
O’Connell Bridge. 

631 Air. Holmes.— Have you any views about the 
teaching of art?— Though I am a Professor of Chemis- 
try as applied to fine arts and pigments in colour, 1 
don’t often give lectures. Wherever you have persons 
giving lectures for nothing their zeal dies out after a 
short space of time. I think it would be desirable if 
something could be done in the TO of teaching. 
There are a number of professors, but they have all 
gradually ceased to be actual, practical professors, and 
really don’t give systematic instruction. 

632 They are Professors to the Academy School?— 
Yes - ’i lectured on colour and on pigments myself ; 
but I think it would be very desirable if there was 
what I would call a paid system of teaching, and not 
a system of voluntary professors. 

633 Do you think Dublin can maintain two schools 
of art?— No ; I think it would be better to have only 
one school, that is with regard to professorial teach- 
ing it would be most desirable. There is no 
systematic instruction given with regard to pigments. 
Often incompatible pigments are used to my own 
knowledge by artists. At a lecture given one time in 
tlie Academy, Sir Thomas Jones, who was the Presi- 
dent, produced a pigment which he said could not be 
affected. It was exposed to a little foul air- 
sulphuretted hydrogen— and it became blackened. 

634 Mr. Justice Madden.— Was your class not 
attended: was there not sufficient interest m the 
class?— The life School I think has rather declined. 
In fact, the only teaching, I may say, is the bare 

F2 


Oct. 12, 1905 

Sir CharlM 
Cameron. 
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Oct. 12, 1905. teaching in painting, but there is none in the col- 

laterals of anatomy, chemistry, or physics, with re- 

Sir Charles g ar d to light and shade. 

Cameron. 535 j£ r _ Holmes. — 'You would be in favour of amal- 

gamating the two schools? — I would. 

636. Under whose control would you put the 
school? — A joint committee. 

637. Of the Academy and the Department? — Of the 
Academy and the Department. We are too weak in 
Dublin to have two distinct schools. 

638. And you would add an advanced Life School 
to the present Metropolitan School of Art I suppose ? 
— The Academy would be a very good place for an 
Advanced Life School, and you have men actually en- 
gaged in the work. 

639. Mr. Justice Madden. — The work done by the 
Metropolitan School of Art, and the work that ought 
to be done by the Academy School, are quite different? 
— Quite different. 

640. You would not propose to amalgamate two 
elements that are totally distinct? — With regard to 
the collateral branches, wo could not sustain two 
schools, but the Metropolitan Life School work should 
be done in the Academy. 

641. So far as art teaching pure and simple is con- 
cerned, you recognise that that is the duty of the 
Academy ? — Yes. 

642. With regard to the collateral branches, such as 
pigments and chemistry, as applied to art, they might 
be taught in the School of Art? — Certainly. 

643. Mr. Boland. — Suppose that your suggestion 
about a Joint Committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Royal Hibernian Academy were car- 
ried out, in whom would the control ultimately rest— 
would you like to see the Department of Agriculture, 
as a Government department, having control over a 
body of artists, or over the conduct of the Life School ? 
—I don’t know how the artists themselves would take 
it, but I think it would bo a desirable thing, as in the 
case of the Veterinary College. There i s .a certain 
amount of autonomy in the Veterinary College, but 
still it is partly under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, which con- 
tributes largely to its support. 

644. In your experience of art matters in other 
countries, do you know of any case in which a Govern- 
ment Department is put in control of a body of artists, 
say in the conduct of a Life School ?— I do not. They 
have schools, but there are not an associated body of 
artists that I know of. I could not speak for all 
Europe, but generally on the Continent, art schools 
are sometimes under an individual teacher. That is 


very common on the Continent. It is nnt 

£* “< <*. d&ffS 

645. The Haul of Westmeath.— O n the Cummin 

you suggest would you propose an «mal IS? 148 ! 

t&SX *"*’ ** 01 fl,e » £24 

„ “ 6 -. if the advanced life 

School were exclusively under the direction of t£ 
Academy do you think it might 1* located in fc 
Metropolitan School of Art, or should it be located m 
■^i I should have it l“tS 

in the Metropolitan School. X would give utTS 
terrible place m Lower Abbey-street P 

fmrf" t!te°A cademy behoof?— No.’ he 

649. The whole thing should be removed?— The 

whole thing should be removed. Give up Abbev 
street altogether. 1 

650. Mr. Holmes.— S uppose the Academy were re- 
moved, to suitable premises on this side, would you 
have the Academy Schools remain in the Academy 
building, or grafted on to the Metropolitan School of 

1 would prefer to have it associated with the 
Academy building, because, otherwise, the Academi- 
cians would not take much interest in it. They 
would feel they had very little connection with it. 

651. Even if put under the sole control of the 
Academy ?— That would alter the case, but I think it 
would be better to have it in connection with the 
Academy building. The teaching of the collateral 
branches of science would, I think, be altogether best 
conducted m the Metropolitan Art Schools, under 
proper science teachers, who would teach subjects not 
taught by the Academicians. I would confine t-liem to 
the advanced life model, but I think there is a con- 
census of opinion in Dublin with regard to a central 
Academy. I have not heard a single person saying 
that the present site was a suitable place. I know 
many persons who don’t care to go to it, on account 
of its situation, and I am sure that the attendance 
would be more than doubled if it were somewhere in 
this neighbourhood. 


( Witness withdrew). 


Mr. P. 
O’Sullivan, 


Mr. P. O’Sullivan, 


652. The Chaiuman. — You are, I believe, the Art 
Inspector of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction ? — Yes. It is my duty to inspect all 
the art and drawing classes working under the Depart- 
ment in Ireland. The number of these classes is 424, 
taking drawing and art classes together. 

653. Throughout Ireland ?— Yes. There has been 

am increase of 145 since the Department began work. 
Hie number of pupils in these classes last session was 
approximately 31,580. 

654. What was the nature of the instruction given 
m these schools ?— Drawing of all kinds, and art work. 
The figures include the different kinds of schools, 
which are, Primary schools (other than Rational 
schools), Secondary schools, Art Glasses, and Schools 


655. Is it the policy of the Department to work al 
these together, so that the student continues to ad 
vance in instruction from one to the other?— Yes 
There is a graded course of instruction in drawing n 
each of these schools, and it is now possible for a pupi 
to work through a continuous course, beginning in ; 
Primary school, and finishing in the Metropolitai 
School of Art. 

656. Mr. Boland. — Under Primary schools do yoi 
include the National schools?— No; not the Nationa 
schools. 


A.R.C.A., examined. 

657. The Chaiuman. — The main object of the in- 
struction given is for technical purposes? — The main 
object of the ,art classes in the technical schools is to 
give a training in drawing and design which would be 
useful in different art industries. 

658. Mr. Justice Madden. — Of the 424 schools, how 
many are Primary and how many are Secondary 
schools ? — There are 93 Primary schools, 257 Secondary 
schools and 74 schools of Art and Art Glasses. 

659. Then you are not conversant with the elemen- 
tary training of hand-and-eye that goes on in the 
National schools ? — No. 

660. We all know that the primary education 
of Ireland is chiefly conducted in these National 
schools? — Yes ; there are over 8,000 of these schools, 
but there are only ninety-three Primary Schools recog- 
nised for purposes of teaching drawing under the De- 
partment. 

661. The Chairman. — Have they got suitable build- 
ings? — Yes. The majority of the ninety-three Primary 
schools, I may say, are Christian Brothers. Thm> e 
schools never came under the National Board. The 
Science and Art Department gave them a grant for 
drawing. That was the only subject for which tne 
Christian Brothers got a Government grant .for teacn- 
ing in their Primary schools before the Department 
of Agriculture was instituted. 
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662. Mr. Justice Madden. — The Christian Brothers, 
of whom I know a good deal as an Intermediate 
Commissioner, have important Primary and very im- 
portant Secondary schools '? — Yes ; that is the case. 
y 663. And, though the general primary education of 
Ireland is conducted through the National Board, a 
considerable portion is conducted by the Christian 
Brothers, who have not joined the National Board? — 

^664. Through the Department there is a system of 
elementary training in liand-and-eye work carried on 
by means of Ukj National Board since the Manual 
Instruction Commission, but you can give us no 
information about that. But what you tell us 
is this— that the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction have a system which is 
applicable to these ninety-three Primary schools 
conducted by the Christian Brothers, and also to 257 
Secondary schools, and that there is a continuous 
course of training? — Yes, in drawing, leading up to 
art instruction. 

665. Would you tell what classes of schools those 
257 schools consist of — I suppose of Convent schools 
to some extent ? — Yes. 

666. What kind of schools arc these 257 Secondary 
schools? — They are schools for giving ,a- higher general 
education than can be got in Primary schools. 

667. That is the general definition of a Secondary 
school. Under what management are these schools? — 
Many of them arc Convent schools, many are Chl'is- 
u'on Brothers’ schools, some are Seminaries, and 
several are called colleges and high schools. 

668. The Chairman. — T hey draw the students from 
a wide area, I suppose? — Yes. 

669. Quite apart from the ninety-three Primary 

schools? — Yes. These Secondary schools draw their 

students from the whole country. 

670. The Eakl of Westmeath. — D oes the Depart- 
ment send down instructors to give instruction in the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools? — In some cases the 
ieachers appointed by the County Committees of Tech- 
nical Instruction give instruction in the Christian 
Brothers’ schools. That would be only in a few cases — 
in the County Cork for instance. The art teachers 
there are appointed to teach in the County Committee’s 
classes. These teachers go to the Christian Brothers’ 
and a few other schools once a week or so, and give 
instruction in drawing. The idea is that the regular 
drawing teacher of the school may be present and see 
tow this work is done by a man who is a specialist, 
so as to improve his teaching in the subject. 

671. 'Mr. Boland. — ‘But the teacher in this case 
would be under the County Committee of Technical 
Instruction ? — Yes. 

672. The Earl of Westmeath. — It is only in a few 
Christian Brothers’ schools that this takes place? — 
Only in a few schools. 

673. The Chairman. — The County Committee is 
under the Department of Agriculture ? — Yes 

674. Apart from the elementary drawing instruction 
in the country, are there other art schools in such 
litres as Belfast and Cork, where more advanced art 
is taught?— Yes, there are six such schools, excluding 
the Metropolitan School of Art. That is seven alto- 
gether in Ireland. 

675. Will you tell the Committee where they are ?— 1 
In Belfast, Londonderry, Galway, Limerick, Water- 
ford and Cork. 

676. These are all in operation now— all working? — 
tes; they are at present working under the Depart- 
ment. 

677. The Bare of Westmeath.— -Li what buildings 
are these classes conducted? — In Belfast the present 
building is a temporary one, but it is a very suitable 
building. They are building a new institute there, 
and I think the original idea was to have a School of 
Art m it, but I am not sure whether that is to be 
car , rl *‘d out. However, the present building is very 
suitable. In Londonderry the building is in the old 

own Hall. They have one large room there for gene- 
work, and small rooms for modelling. In 
oork they have a very well-equipped School of Art, 
Du .“o specially for the purpose, and containing rooms 
suitable for the different kinds of art work generally 
loo., 011 in a School of Art. 

678. Mr. Holmes. — Was it built by the Cor- 
poration? — Ho, but I understand that you are to 
!? a ® lne Mr. Brenan. He was headmaster there at 
ne time the school was built. He will be able to give 
iV 7 Q Ve S. i n f°rmation about that. 

6<». The Chairman. — What is the nature of the in- 


struction given in these advanced schools — is there 
drawing from life, or painting instruction ?— Yes, in 
Lork and Belfast. I am not sure about Derry. I 
dont think it has any drawing from life at present. 
It may have had. Cork, Belfast and Dublin are, I 
think, the only schools that do any drawing or paint- 
ing from life. Of the others, Derry, I think «oes 
M as drawing from the antique. 

680. You consider it an essential part of instruction 
given by the Department to have a drawing class from 
the life and painting ? — 'Yes, I consider it absolutely 
essential. I he system is mainly for the training of 
the decorative artist. 


681. Mr. Justice Madden.— O f these Schools of 
Ait that you have mentioned, how many-, if any, 
have come into existence since the establishment of 
the Department ? — None ; they were all in existence 
previously. 

682. They were pre-existing?— Yes. With regard to 
drawing and painting from the life, I consider it 
absolutely essential. For instance, in stained glass 
the figure is constantly used ; consequently the worker 
must be an artist who has studied drawing and paint- 
ing from life. In fact lie should have reached a high 
degree of skill in the drawing and painting of 
the figure. And the same holds good for” en- 
amelling. Enamelling cannot be done, or, at 
least, any high-class work, except by an artist 
who has had previous study in drawing and 
painting from life. Of course in several other indus- 
trial or art craft works, drawing from life is absolutely 
necessary, but perhaps colour-painting might be left 
out. For instance, in repousse work, and art metal 
work generally, it would not be necessary for a man 
to have an idea of colour, but he should have a good 
idea of light and shade. 

683. The Chairman. — And a modelling class? — A 
modelling class would be very similar. 

684. In the whole system of instruction that is 
given you could not do without the most advanced 
class in drawing and painting from life? — No; I con- 
sider it would spoil the whole system to remove it, 

I may state' that that is a subject in Schools of Art 
in England and Scotland also. 

685. But the main object would be to apply it to 
what you call art craft? — That is the main object. 

686. Who are the controlling authorities of these 
schools? — Members of the County Councils, locally. 

687. Committees of Technical Instruction ?— Yes. 

688. Are these Committees for the special purpose 
of the promotion of technical instruction .applied to 
industries? — Technical Instruction generally. Of 
course they have control over the Science Classes as 
well as the Art Classes in the same institution, but, 
in many cases, they appoint a separate Art Committee. 
That is the case in Cork. I believe they have a 
special Committee to control the art work there. 


689. But the Technical Instruction Committees 
throughout the country -would not concern themselves, 
would they with the teaching of Fine Art as such — 
simply as the teaching of Fine Art, without direct ap- 
plication to crafts and industries ?— Well, if any 
student of ability happened to join the School of Art 
he would get the necessary instruction there — at least 
what would lay the foundation for a career in Fine 
Art as distinguished from Industrial Art. But I consider 
it is very difficult to draw any line as between where 
decorative art ends and pictorial art begins. For in- 
stance, we have, at the present dav, Walter Crane. 
He paints decorative pictures, and lie also paints 
pictures that might be called easel pictures— that is, 
pictures that might be hung on the wall without refer- 
ence to the scheme of decoration. 

690. But would you go as far as this. That there 
is difficulty in drawing a hard and fast line I quite 
a (Tree, but" still if you have for your object to teach 
and rive instruction in fine art pure and simple, you 
would have special instruction from painters'?— I do 
not think it is necessary, in the beginning at least. 
Anv "oo d master of a School of Art will develop a 
pupil’s individuality. He gets a number of students in 
the life class, and he would not insist on going on any 
special line. He would watch those students carefully, 
and. suppose there was one there that wanted to go in 
for fine art, as distinct from ornamental art, he would 
simply not insist so much on the scientific portion of 
the drawing as on the general efiect. 

691. But he probably would have to give instruc- 
tion?— Certainly ; the master would give instruction 
on the lines I have just described. 


iM. 12, 15)05. 

Mr P. 
O'Sullivan. 
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Oci 18 1905. 692. Have you anythin* «o. W ns to liow far the 

__ Department of Agriculture influences the course of 
Mr. P. instruction in these schools !-Yes. Perhaps I might 

O’Sullivan. say some tliing of the work at the Metropolitan School 
of Art in connection with that. 

693. Very well, yes?— In my opinion, very satis- 
factory general work has been done and considerable 
improvement made in the usefulness of the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art since the Department started work. 
The Examiners’ remarks on the works sent from the . 
school to the Board of Education for examination last 
year began as follows: — “An abundance of excellent 
work in every class of subject, architecture only being 
absent . . . Evidences of admirable direction and 
thorough teaching abound.” This is an extract 
from the Board of Education Examiners’ report. 

694. Mr. Justice Madden.— What Board of Educa- 
tion ?_T)ie Board of Education of Soutli Kensington. 
They make a report on the works that arc sent to 
London, and this is just the introduction to that re- 
port. 

695. Hie Chairman.— The work sent up is volun- 
tarily sent up from the Metropolitan School, is it not ? 
— Yes ; all the Schools of Art in Ireland send work 
up to South Kensington for examination, as well as 
many of the Art Classes. The average attendance per 
annum at the Metropolitan School of Art during the 
period 1900-1904 lias been 522 students. This includes 
the number of teachers who attended the summer 
courses of instruction in art. 

696. Mr. Justice Madden. — What date is that? — 1 
1900 to 1904. 

697. The average? — The average attendance per an- 
num was 522 students. This includes the number of 
teachers who attended the summer courses of instruc- 
tion in art. 

698. The Chairman. — Have you the separate num- 
bers? — Yes; the average attendance, excluding these, 
is 437. I give this in a statement of figures for each 
year, showing the attendance at the School of Ai-t, the 
number of students, and the amount expended for art 
instruction. 

699. Mr. Justice Madden. — If you kindly send 
in a statement of that kind, dealing with tho 
male and female schools, showing how many of 
each, and how many paying and non-paying, 
for each year of the last ten years, that will 
be very useful? — Well, about the male and fe- 
male pupils there may be ,a little difficulty. Per- 
haps it can be got from the Registrar of the School. 

I know at present that the most of the day students are 
ladies, and most of the evening students are males. 

700. These things are interesting and important, and 
you could do this at your leisure? — Yes. 

701. The Chairman. — Kindly put that in if you 
can?— Yes. About the summer courses — the summer 
courses for teachers have been especialy valuable. In 
consequence of the work done at them a very decided 
improvement is noticeable in the art teaching, and tho 
quality of the work done in the art and drawing 
classes in Technical, Secondary, and Primary schools 
throughout the country. Without these courses many 
of the classes in the Secondary schools could not have 
been held, for the want of qualified teachers. The 
number of teachers who have gone through these courses 
is about 250, and 122 have already completed the 
Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate. 

702. Mr. Justice Madden. — You have given us the 
average attendance from 1900 to 1904. Can you give 
us the number excluding those men who are being 
trained specially? — On the summer courses? 

703. Yes ; the number in each year — the number at 
the present time and the number in 1904, 1903, 1902 
and 1901? — The present session, of course, has only 
just started. Shall I commence at 1900 and 1901? 

704. Yes. — Well, 1900 and 1901 — day students 223, 
evening students 293, total 516. The number of day 
students given includes eighty teachers who attended 
the summer course. 

705. Mr. Holmes. — How long did that course last — 
the summer course? — Pour or five weeks. 

706. And have teachers had any preliminary training 
before they come up to you? — Most of them have had 
a little. It varies a good deal. Some have had a 
fair amount of training, but during the first year 
many of them had no qualifications to teach drawing. 

. -^ n I can they attain much in such a very short 
fame? — Well, the intention is to give them a general 
tfie kind of work, and the lines, they ought to 
study on, and they are supposed to work during the 
year on these lines. 

708. Mr. Boland.— A nd it is suggested that they 
snould attend in future years further courses?— Oh, 


ye. , the number 1 have given includes a number „t 
individuals who have gone through the couriS . . ' 
they were established. ts ' s 


709. Mr. Holmes.— T hen they come in „„ 

Mira to improve do they ?_Yes, and you can S\Zt 
they have already done so to very good effect 
have completed the certificate rJmfJ? , ’ a * ! 122 


have completed the certificate required for nuafifitf 
tion. Besides this 122, the department ? 


others provisionally— those that are making gooKf 
gross at their work. ° b P ro ‘ 

710. And what is the certitcatel-It is a new on. 
instituted by the Department. Before that £ 
teachers hud to have a Board oi Education (So«“ 
Kensington) certificate. There- was a second-mad! 
drawing certificate, rather elementary, and next came 
the art class teachers’ certificate. The division be- 
tween the two was considered to be very large I n 
the degree of difficulty there was a big gap ’ The 
Department then drew up conditions for a certificate 
they were to issue,— 'the Irish Secondary Teachers’ 
Drawing Certificate,— which would come practically 
between these two, and would be nearly as difficult as 
the Art Class Teachers’ Certificate. The difficulty was 
that for the Art Class Teachers’ Certificate, besides 
passing a certain number of personal examinations, the 
pupil had to spend time making finished drawings. For 
instance, they might spend a month or two at a piece 
of shading, which was really nothing but a repetition 
of wliat was done at the personal examination, only 
carried to a higher and finer degree of finish, but not 
showing any more ability. So, to enable the teachers, 
to get a qualification that could be recognised, the 
Department decided to establish tlieir drawing cer- 
tificate. 

711. And Who judges — do you judge their work?— 
Not all of it. Some of the examinations are those 
required by the Board of Education (South Kensing- 
ton). I hold two of the examinations. One is in black- 
board drawing, and one is in elementary modelling. 
Hie black-board drawing examination serves the pur- 
poses of the Irish certificate as well as those of the 
Board of Education (South Kensington). The other 
examinations are all Board of Education (South Ken- 
sington) examinations. 

712. And are they conducted by the Board of Educa- 
tion? — Yes, they are. 

713. In Dublin? — They are the examinations that 
are held annually throughout the United Kingdom. 
'Papers are sent round to all the different towns, and 
they are all held at the same time. 

714. Mr. Boland. — About the summer courses— as a 
matter of fact do any teachers from National Schools 
attend those courses ? — Very few. There are a few who- 
have been recognised to teach drawing in Secondary 
Schools. I cannot say wliat number, but I should 
not think it would be more than five or six. 

715. Is it any advantage to the National School 

teachers to attend them — does it help them on in their 
profession ? — Well, they would be able to teach draw- 
ing better. , _ , 

716. But does it help them as regards the Board of 
National Education in Ireland if they attend these 
courses, and get certificates — is it to their advantage to 
Jo so ? — Outside its being an advantage in their educa- 
tion, I don’t know that the National Board recognise 
their certificate, but it is very likely that they would. 

717. Mr. Holmes.— So that, as a matter of fact. 

National School teachers do not come here largely to- 
be taught? — No. „ . - 

718. Chiefly Secondary school teachers ?— Chiefly 
Secondary school teachers. Of course it has an e ec 
on the Primary schools working under the Depan- 

719. Mr. Justice Madden.— Then as to the numbers, 

in attendance at the School of Art ? — There were 
1901-1902, day students, 278 ; evening students, <sor , 
total 539, including ninety-nine summer course- 
teachers. In 1902-1903, day students, 331 , c^en Dg, 
234 ; total, 565, including 118 summer course- 
teachers ; 1903-1904, day students, 291; gening, 

218, including 111 summer course teachers. iJMu 
tailed figures for 1904-1905 I cannot give at presen , 
but I can give the total, 479. 

720. Wliat do you attribute that falling f j 0 ;' 
The school has been rather upset within the ast 
years by change of head masters. Probably thi i did no 
affect it much, but then there is the establishment ^ 
Kevin-street. It was in existence, but perhaps it 
been brought more under the noface of th p 

that is the Technical School in Kevm-steet. W 
teach a good many elementary students. 
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721. You say i n 1903-1904 the day students were 
2 Q 2 ?— No ; 291. 

722. And evening students ?— 218. 

723. Up to that point they seem to have been pro- 
gressing ?— Yes. Well, last year and the year before 
the school was, as I have said, rather upset by the 
change of teachers, and that might account for the 
falling off to some extent. 

724. Mr. Boland. — I believe there is a new Techni- 
cal School about to be built on the north side of the 


725. Is that likely to interfere in the. future with 
the attendance, as Kevin-street appears to have done 
already ?— It may take some elementary students, and 
that would appear to be an advantage to the Metro- 
politan School of Art. 

726. Mr. Justice Madden. — There is a distinction, 
too ; some of the students are paying and some of them 
non-paying ?— Yes. 

727. The Chairman. — Can you give us the num- 
bers at present? — I can give the number holding 
scholarships. Those holding craft scholarships in 
1901-1902— two in the stained glass class. In 1902- 
1903 the scholarships were for stained glass one ; 
mosaic, three ; enamelling, three. In 1903-1904, 
mosaic, three ; enamelling, one. In 1904-1905, 
mosaic, three ; stained glass, two. In 1905-1906 the 
figures are mosaic, three ; stained glass, one ; enamel- 
ling and metal work, two. 

728. I pass on to the other question about the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Metropolitan School 
of Art. Tire Department of Agriculture administer 
the funds of the Metropolitan School of Art and pay 
the teachers ? — Yes. 

729. Can you tell us what the annual cost of con- 
ducting the school is? — The cost of conducting the 
school is as follows : — Salaries, £2,200 (this includes 
the lectures given at the summer courses). Prizes and 
scholarships, £217 ; travelling expenses of officers, 
£25 ; accessories, £300. 

730. Mr. Holmes. — Would these accessories be 
fittings for the school? — Yes, certain of tliem, and 
equipment. 

731. The Chairman. — Accessories? — £300. Inciden- 
tal expenses, £177 ; summer course payments to 
teachers, £510. 

732. Mr. Holmes. — Exclusive of what is included 
in the salaries ?— Yes. That gives a total of £3,429 
This is paid out of the annual Parliamentary Vote. 
In addition, then, from the Department’s Endowment 
Fund they give £660 for scholarships for equipment 
of the craft classes and salaries of their teachers. 

733. Apart from the prizes and scholarships? — Yes, 
apart from the ordinary prizes and scholarships of 
the Metropolitan School of Art, including one of the 
craft classes. 

• .The Department of Agriculture therefore give 
m addition to that? — £660 out of their own Endow- 
ment Fund. 

735. Mr. Justice Madden. — Is the rest of their in- 
come derived from the fund which appears on the 
estimates, and which used formei'ly to be ad- 
ministered by the Science and Art Department? — 

736- Now the only portion of what we may call the 
■endowment of the Department that is applicable 
irectly to these schools is £660 for scholarships ? — 


7o 7. And the rest all goes on the Parliamentary 
ore now administered by the Department ? — Yes, ex- 
ctiy. I should like to explain that the Parliamentary 
,. ot€ includes the stained glass class at present. When 
e Department establish these craft classes, if 
? succ eeds, or is likely to succeed, it is then 
i* • , °. n the permanent prospectus of the school, and 
P a for out of the Parliamentary Vote. Of course 
asury sanction has to be got for that, 
v The Chairman. — That experiment may be made 
culnff a ? S tlle funds o f the Department of Agri- 

e ' Yes, and without Treasury sanction. 

JR 9? what does the teaching staff of the Metro- 
po s . a . n School of Art consist? — A Headmaster (the 
^ •„, ls *t present vacant), a second master, and an 
vacann art m i stress > a painting mistress (at present 
desivn ’ a ,i master j a modelling master, a teacher of 
and ornam ®nt, a teacher of machine and 
g construction, and two pupil teachers, 
ef fu Justice Madden. — Are all these teachers 
head x 6re nt departments under the control of the 

eaa master?— Yes. 


741. They are not independent— that is of the De- 
partment — they are under the general official control 
of the head master ?— Exactly. In addition to these 
there are the teachers of the craft classes— the stained 
glass teacher and the enamelling and metal work 
teacher. One person teaches both enamelling and 
metal work at present. There were two teachers last 
year. 

742. Mr. Holmes. — And, in addition to these regu- 
lar teachers, have you any occasional teachers or lec- 
turers?— Oh, yes, two lecturers; one for artistic 
anatomy, and one for architecture. 

743 - And any others— was not Mr. Orpen teaching 
there? — That was on the summer course. Some 
of the regular teachers of the Metropolitan School of 
Art teach on that course, and teachers were also 
brought from different parts of the country, as re- 
quired, for special subjects. Mr. Orpen was brought 
for drawing from life for one course. 

744. What qualifications are required in the head 
master?— The qualification for the head master re- 
quired by the Board of Education is Group 1 of the 
Art Masters’ Certificate. I may say that of late 
years it is very improbable that a man holding that 
certificate only would be appointed to any School of 
Art, but that is the minimum qualification that they 
recognised. 

745. And what does that certificate imply in the 
shape of education and attainment ?— Well, it implies 
a knowledge of design and ornament— principally orna- 
ment. 

746. The Chairman. — Will you state what the func- 
tions of the school are — what position it occupies in 
relation to the Art Schools and Classes in the country 
— it carries on, does it, the highest ,and most advanced 
classes? — Yes, it carries on the most advanced art 
work in Ireland at present. I should think the chief 
object would be the training of teachers ,and workers 
in the industrial arts. In addition to these there 
would be general art students, that is, fee-paying 
students, who wished to get a general art education. 

747. Are any fees taken from students ? — Yes, 
to a considerable extent. Most of the students in the 
school pay fees. 

748. Most of them? — Yes. 

749. Mr. Holmes. — What income is derived from 
fees?-- 1 cannot say. I have not got a note of that. 

750. Perhaps you would obtain that for us and put 
it in evidence? — Yes. 

751. The Chairman. — I think you have already told 
us what the average annual attendance of students is ? 

— Yes. 

752. Mr. Holmes. — And you have told us that the 
school aims principally at turning out teachers, or 
turning out artists in various branches ? — It aims prin- 
cipally at the training of decorative artists, and the 
training of teachers. 

753. The Chairman. — Then I think you have 
promised to give us the proportion of the male and 
female students? — Yes. 

754. Mr. Justice Madden. — And also the paying 
and non-paying students each year? — Yes. 

755. Mr. Holmes. — A nd the number of holders of 
scholarships ? — Yes. 

756. And of teachers in training? — Yes. 

757. Mr. Justice Madden.— I s there any general 
system of bursaries or exhibitions for the purpose of 
bringing forward promising pupils from the Primary 
and Secondary schools up to this Metropolitan 
School?— Nothing, except the scholarships and the 
studentships in training. 

758. Connected with the school? — Yes. 

759. And they are got by pupils of the school? — No, 
they may be competed for by pupils all over the 
country. The students in all the scholarship classes 
and craft classes are drawn from all Ireland. 

760. Supposing that there is in a Secondary school 
in Galway a clever student, who might develop into 
a great artist, what kind of a scholarship or bursary 
could he obtain to enable him to live in Dublin, and 
study in the Metropolitan School, or is there any 
provision yet made?— Yes, there are four general art 
scholarships that may be competed for. 

761. Open? — Open, yes. They may be competed for 
by students throughout the country. 

762. But the competition would be an examination 
— where ?— In Dublin; 

763. There are onlyiour of these?— Only four. 
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) 5 , 764. Mr. Boland.— F or what period are they ten- 

able?— They are generally given for one year, but, if 
the student makes satisfactory progress, they are re- 

^765 Mr Justice Madden.— A nd out of what fund 
are these provided ?— These general art scholarships 
would be provided out of the Endowment Fund, and 
the studentships in training out of the Parliamentary 

766. The Earl of Westmeath.— And have the 
general art scholarships been gained by pupils repre- 
senting different parts of Ireland or remote parts of 
Ireland as a matter of fact?— Yes; they have been 
awarded to pupils from Kinsale, Belfast, and Lon- 
donderry. 

767. Mr. Justice Madden. — What is the annual 
value?— They are about £42 a year. 

768. Mr. Holmes. — Then, in addition to the money 
which is provided by Parliamentary grant, you have 
a number of scholarships provided out of the Endow- 
ment Fund. Are they competed for by students .all 
over Ireland? — Yes. These are the scholarships of the 
craft classes. Well, I do not think there has been a 
competition, but they have been selected by the Depart- 
ment. Promising students have been selected up to 
this without examination. 

769. On consideration of work done by them in their 
local centres?— In their local centres. 

770. The Chairman. — Can you give us any idea as 
to the proportion of students, the average number, for 
Dublin, say of Dublin pupils as distinct from the 
rest of Ireland? — Pupils from the country last year 
numbered about fifty-two. 

771. That is fifty-two out of four to five hundred ? — 
No ; fifty-two out of 437 ; 437 was tire average attend- 
ance. About fifty-two of these would be students from 
the country. 

772. Mr. Justice Madden. — Is any previous train- 
ing required for admission to the school? — No; there 
is no entrance examination. 

773. Would they be taken into the Metropolitan 
School if they had not had a certain elementary pre- 
liminary training? — Yes, I think they would, but they 
are not very many. A few join without previous 
training — .about fifteen or twenty. 

774. Mr. Boland. — But these would have to pay a 
fee? — Yes ; they would have to pay a fee. 

775. The Chairman. — What portion of the students 
are receiving instruction in the advanced classes ? — 
About half. It is difficult, rather, to state that, be- 
cause the line between elementary and advanced 
work is a difficult one to draw. 

776. But you put it roughly ?— Yes, roughly about 
half. 

777. Suppose the functions of the school were con- 
fined to the training of teachers, would any elementary 
classes be then needed at all? — Yes, I am afraid they 
would. 


779. Mr. Holmes. — What practical assistance do 
teachers in training get — are they assisted in coming 
up here and in living here ? — Yes ; I don't know the 
amount given to each individual student. The total 
sum paid last year I have got, but I cannot give the 
amount paid to each individual. 

780. The total amount applied to assisting teachers 
to come and study here was ? — £510. 

781. The Chairman. — That is the payment to them 
which has been referred to ? — Yes, certainly. Of course 
that includes travelling expenses. 

782. Then you have given us the attendance of the 
day and evening classes— are there any Technical 
Schools in Dublin of applied art class ? — Yes, Kevin- 
street Technical Institution. 

783. Mr. Holmes. — -Would all technical schools teach 
applied art? — Very likely they would have a class in- 
applied art. I spoke about the Kevin-street School 
yust now. They have a painters’ and decorators’ class, 
but of course that merely means that they do trade 
work It is taught by a painter and decorator. And they 
a j ,v Te a Pl aatere rs’ class, a trade class ; and a 
modelling class for stone-cutters. These are taught by 
tradesmen, and the consequence is that they do not 
get artistic training. They get training in reproduc- 
ing the usual industrial kind of work that is done in 
the country, without any attempt to improve in the 
way of design, or drawing, or artistic eSect. It 
amply means that a boy would gain more ability in a 
shorter time than by just passing through his ap- 
prenticeship in the ordinary course. 


784. The Chairman.— Do I understand u.,* , . 

in Dublin— Dublin 

have & large Technical School in Kevin-s’w\» 
and in that drawing is taught. Last year I *under 
stand, the number of pupils registered was te- 
tween three and four hundred. D6 ^ 

785. Mr. Justice Madden.— Under what contml 
that scliooi ?— The Technical Education Committee for 
the County Borough of Dublin. 

786. The Chairman.— That is the Countv fW,ii 

Technical School?— Yes. 7 Counci1 

787. Mr. Boland.— And this new Technical School 
that is going to be built would probably be larger than 
the Iievin-street one?— No, I think not. I think it 
is only being built for two or three subjects in addi- 
tion to the subjects taught at Kevin-street. 

788. The Earl of Westmeath.— W ill that be under 
the same management? — Yes. 

789. The Chairman. — Are there day and evening 

classes in tile Technical Art School ?— No, not for draw- 
ing, and, of course, the work there is all practically 
elementary. J 

790. Can you tell us are any fees required from the 
pupils at those schools ?— Yes, a very small fee. I 
cannot state the amount exactly now, but I think it is 
as low as half-a-ci-own a session for seven or eight 
months at one class. 

791. So it is a very small fee?— A very small fee— 
a merely nominal fee. 

792. In your opinion do these applied art classes of 
the Dublin Technical School supply the same local 
want in Dublin as the art classes of the Technical In- 
struction Committees do in Cork and Belfast ?— Well, 
the same classes do not exist in these two places, as 
well ,as in Dublin. In one of them, in Cork for in- 
stance, there is a Lace Class, and there is one in 
Belfast, but there is no Lace -Class in the Dublin 
Technical School. 

793. The point of my question — it really all led to 
this — was whether there was not a duplication of pro- 
vision for the teaching of applied art in Dublin by 
reason of the admission of students to the Metro- 
politan School of Art who could equally well obtain 
instruction in the art classes of the City of Dublin 
Technical School? — Oh, even if there were classes at 
both schools the style of work would be different. In 
the Technical Schools the students would be craftsmen, 
who wore learning a little artistic work, and you have 
just the reverse in the Metropolitan School of Art. 
There they are artists learning a little of the craft 
work, sufficient of the craft work to enable them to 
make suitable designs for these crafts. 

794. Mr. Holmes. — Whereas the art work they do 
in the Metropolitan School of Art, they carry much 
higher? — Yes, the designs should be correct in artistic 
composition and general effect, whereas in the other 
they teach the technical portion of the craft without 
tlie artistic. 

795. The Chairman. — Then you have told us about 
the provision for scholarships in the Metropolitan 
School of Art, and out of what funds they are pro- 
vided, and that the teachers in the summer courses 
are paid. Do they return to the schools when they 
are trained as teachers ?— Some of them are appointed 
to posts. Most of them are drawn from some special 
Secondary school. 

796. To which they return? — Yes. 

797. Can you give us the attendance at the Lite 
classes at the Metropolitan School of Art? — The aver- 
age is from eight to twelve. 

798. Mr. Holmes.— I t is simply a drawing class or 
a painting class?— Well, it is mostly drawing, iiiey 
don’t have many pupils that are allowed to go on 
painting. If a pupil is sufficiently advanced he wouia 
be taught painting. 

799. The Chairman.— He has to finish his course m 
drawing first of all ?— Well, he must show fair ability 
before being allowed to paint. 

800. Mr. Holmes.— Those that show such abiJiJr. 

can’t they learn painting at the Metropolrtan School 
or must they go to the Academy School? ^ 
learn it at the Metropolitan School of Art. iney 
are day students. The work in painting done there 
oonsists mostly of heads from life, an( ^ .. ^ 

the figure from life. I need hardly say that 
considered the highest class m any School ot a 
painting from life. , 

801. But a certain number of students do go o 
Academy School ? — Yes. 
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802. Mr. Justice Madden - . — F ifteen or sixteen? — 
Well, I have here the figures for some years. Thirteen 
students attended the Hibernian Academy in 1905. 

803. Do they prefer to go to the Academy School 
because of the nature of the teaching there, rather than 
be taught here ?— That I cannot say very well ; but I 
understand that all the students in the Academy last 
vear except one had previously been trained at the 
‘Metropolitan School of Art. 

804. The Chairman.— B efore they went there?— 
Before they went to the Academy School. 

805. Mr. Holmes.- Why would they not go on to 
advanced life painting in the Metropolitan School of Art 
rather than go to the Hibernian Academy School ?— Per- 
sonally, I don’t know why they do it ; but I 
should imagine from information generally — rumours 
I should, perhaps, say— that the students’ life class 
discipline is not so strict in the Hibernian Academy 
as in the Metropolitan School of Art. I believe some 
of the pupils at the Academy would hardly be allowed 
to do painting from life in the Metropolitan School 
of Art; they would not be considered sufficiently ad- 
vanced. 

806. Mr. Justice Madden.— M ay there not be an- 
other reason suggested, analogous to that which takes 
the student from the Secondary school to complete his 
education at a University, that is assuming that the 
Academy School was conducted as the school of the 
Royal Academy of Art should be? — You would take 
students from the elementary school? 

807. No ; no ; but placing your Metropolitan School 
in the position of a Secondary school, and the 
Academy School in that of a University, it would be 
only natural that a student who had attained a 
certain position in the Secondary school should pro- 
ceed to the University to complete his education? — 
Yes, naturally ; but what happens in the case of 
students of sufficient ability to go in for picture 
painting is that they go to the Academy School ot- 
to the Slade School in London or abroad. 

808. That is that they go to the University? — Yes. 

809. But do you consider it natural that they should 
go to such an institution ? — Yes. 

810. Mr. Holmes. — W hy go to a school in England 
when there is a school here? — Well, they go to get a 
more advanced art training than they can possibly get 
in Ireland. 

811. The Earl of Westmeath. — Has any pupil gone 
on to the Royal Academy from the Metropolitan 
School of Art who was not considered good enough in 
the Metropolitan School of Art for the advanced 
painting class? — I cannot say that they have, but I 
mink Mr. Brenan would be bettor able to answer that. 
He has had direct experience as master for a number 
of years. 

812. The Chairman.— W e were on the Life Class. 
Is the Life Class held in the day or evening? — At the 
Metropolitan School of Art both day and evening — 
two days per week and four evenings. 

813. Ancl would you tell us how is the teaching in 
your Life School provided for ? — The head master gene- 
rally takes complete charge of an advanced class of 
that sort, but lie would be assisted by the second 
master. 

814. And then, I think, you have already told us 
“ lafc on occasions you obtain extra assistance? — 
"°t f° r the Life Class. The extra assistance was for 
the teaching of the summer course — outside assist- 
ance— for special subjects in the summer course, not 
iUe - However, on one occasion Mr Orpen was en- 

c * eac h Drawing from Life on a summer course. 

815. That is the point I refer to? — But that was 
the summer course. 

816. That was a life class at the summer course? — 
its. 

rir f or * eac hers? — Yes. 

818. It was not an ordinary class? — 'It was not an 
Rio^m c * aSs ~the summer course. 

„■ -j-h® ordinary class is taught entirely by the 
siari ;■ — Yes. 

820. Can you tell me what is the proportion of lady 
^cademj' — are near *y lady students in the 

T„^n'nJ , am referring to the Metropolitan School? — 
iy 03-1904 there were about 127 ladies in the day 
i aui J about fifty-five in the evening. That would 
the total number attending the school. Perhaps 
^ proportion attending the Life Class. 

t-; ™ I asked you about the ladies attending 
•Lafe Class only? — I am afraid I cannot give the 


proportion of ladies, but the majority of them in 
the day time would be ladies. 

823. Perhaps you will give us that afterwards. The 
average number is eight to twelve. You have already 
told us that you consider that the provision of a Life 
Uass m the Metropolitan School is a necessary part of 
its functions. What is your opinion as to the char- 
acter of the general work of the school ?— That the 
rally 1S CailIe<1 on in a ver 7 satisfactory manner gene- 

824. Mr. Holmes— A nd you bring in support that 
statement which you read before?— Oh, yes, the re- 
marks from the examiners in South Kensington, in 
support of my statement that the work has been very 
satisfactory. The South Kensington examiners’ re- 
port upon the schools opens with the following 
words, An abundance of excellent work in everv 
rtass of subject, architecture only being absent . . ‘ 
Evidences of admirable direction and thorough teach- 
ing abound.” 

825. The Chairman. — The establishment of art craft 
classes m stained glass, enamelling, metal work and 
mosaic work is another very valuable development of 
the school. Classes in marble and stone-carving. 

leather work and gesso are to be added this year ’ 

Yes. 

826. And the work in craft classes already established 
has steadily progressed both in quality and quantity. 

So that, generally, I take it that you wish to say that 
good progress is being made in the work of the Metro- 
politan School ? — Yes ; decidedly good progress is being 
made. 

827. And the value of this work is advancing ?r- 
Yes. 


828. Do you consider that any changes are necessary 
in the present arrangements of the school ? — Yes, I beg 
to suggest that the number of studentships in training 
be increased to nine in order to meet the demand for 
art teachers in the country. At present about one- 
third of the county art classes throughout the country 
are taught by teachers trained outside Ireland. And 
the second suggestion I would make would be the pro- 
vision of a larger studio for enamelling and a new 
studio for metal work. Both of these crafts are at 
present carried on in the same room, a veiy small and 
inconvenient one. 

829. Yes ; we saw that the other day ? — Yes ; it is a 
very small room indeed. And a third suggestion I 
would make is the provision of a properly top-lighted 
modelling studio for elementary and advanced work. 
At present there are two studios for modelling, each 
lighted by a number of side lights. As it is impossible 
to carry a modelled work to a high degree of finish 
without recourse to light and shade, the lighting of the 
studio is most important. My fourth suggestion is 
the establishment of the following additional art craft 
classes: — Embroidery and tapestry weaving, lace and 
crochet making, wood-carving, pottery, writing and il- 
lumination, lithography, and furniture decoration. To 
cany out these suggestions four new studios would be 
required. These could be built in a wing parallel to 
tbe existing wing which at present contains the life and 
design rooms. If this were carried out tine present 
modelling rooms would be available for marble and 
stone-carving and for pottery. The additional staff 
required would be as follows : — One teacher for wood- 
carving and furniture decoration, one for embroidery, 
and tapestry weaving, one for lace and crochet making, 
one for pottery and one for lithography. Classes in most 
of the art crafts I have mentioned already exist in 
several parts of the country, hut in most- cases they 
are taught by craftsmen who are not trained artists, 
and few of tbe pupils attend design and drawing 
classes. Consequently, whilst the work produced is 
excellent in technical qualities, much of it is inartistic 
or in bad taste. The establishment of the new craft 
classes I have mentioned, and the development- of the 
existing craft classes at the Metropolitan School of 
Art are most important, as there they would be carried 
on in conjunction with the drawing and design classes 
of the school, and this would lead to the employment 
of designs comet in artistic taste, composition and 
drawing. Attendance at three of these classes should 
be made obligatory to students in training, as it is 
most important that art teachers should possess a 
knowledge of the methods of construction, and the 
limitations involved in designing for different art 
crafts, so that when they go into the country they 
can by their teaching and advice, improve the artistic 
taste, design, and drawing in the art craft classes 
working in the counties to which they are appointed. 


G 
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Oeu 12, 1905. 830. Mr. Holmes— Is there any demand for these 

— additional classes— do you find pupils who wish to 
Mt - p - study in these subjects?— No ; we have no pupils aslc- 

O’Sullivan. intr t0 stu( ] y j n these, but they would be most valuable, 

as°I have already stated, for students in training, and, 
if the classes were established, there would certainly 
be a number of ordinary students who would wish 
to attend them. At present in the country we have twelve 
wood-carving classes, seventy or eighty lace and crochet 
classes, four cabinet-making ,and furniture classes— 
art furniture classes— three classes for painters’ and 
decorators’ work, and three* for art metal work. 

831. Mr. Boland. — Do these lace classes include 
those under the Congested Districts Board ?— No ; the 
number is only about seventy or eighty. I cannot 
give it exactly. 

832. Mr. Holmes. — Now, supposing we take three 
of these subjects — there is art-carving for furniture — 
that is one, is it not?— Yes, wood-carving. 

833. Wood-carving and artistic furniture— that 
would be one, would it not? — Yes. 

834. Then tapestry-weaving and pottery — supposing 
you trained a student in these arts, do you think he 
would find employment? — No. 

835. No? — But it would improve the work going 
on in these art classes already in the country. I may 
say that there is very little tapestry-weaving. 

836. Are there any tapestry-weaving establishments 
here in Ireland ? — Well, I only know of one at present. 
Embroidery is done in. several places, of course. 

837. Yes ; well, in furniture design, would any one 
you trained find employment in furniture establish- 
ments ? — No ; but my principal reason for suggesting 
the establishment of these is that teachers in training 
would get an idea of the different crafts. It is not 
to turn out finished craftsmen from the school, but so 
that designers will know exactly the kind of work 
that can be executed in any special craft, or in a few 
of the special crafts. T should wish that they should 
be made to attend three of the classes. I may add 
.that writing and illumination could be taught by some 
of the present teachers of the school. 

838. Mr. Justice Madden.— I s it not the experience 
of the world that education in any particular technical 
branch creates a business. Take the chemical in- 
dustry and those aniline dyes that have been dis- 
covered in Germany. It is attributable, is it not, to 
the education in that branch of the science of chemis- 
try that was given for some time before? — I under- 
stand that that is the case. 

839. And if you educate people in a certain line you 
tend to develop a business or industry for which the 
knowledge that you impart is valuable?— Exactly. 

840. And you will never get' in the country any- 
thing of the kind, unless the necessary foundation is 
laid — is not that so? — Yes. 

cmo ?, ou cann °t l°°k at immediate results? — No. 
842. Mr. Boland. — On that subject of writing and 
illumination — of course there are a great number of 
people m the country at present who are doing work 
m antique Irish design, Celtic design. Where, as a 
matter of fact, have they been able to get their train- 
rng up to now ?— Of course ordinary training in draw- 
ls and design would enable a person to select portions 
from existing examples and arrange them. ■ There is 
very little original work in the way of illumination or 
writing done at present. 

. the instruction which is given in draw- 

ing, for instance, with stress laid on the Celtic ar- 
rangement— I mean the interlacing, which is so very 
valuable— how do artists get that knowledge of the 
Celtic style of illumination ?— I am afraid in most 
cases, when they wish to make Celtic design now, they 
srmply get existing examples, and re-arrange portions 
or them, that is, they adapt portions of them to suit 
the purpose of the ornamental design they wish to 
carry out. 

??* i1: iain “o'Way a part of their training 
at the Metropolitan School of Art ?— Oh, yes ; Celtic 
design has always been included as one of the styles 
of design. J 

+v 45 'vJ 0u1 ' 1 ^ ou , sa y there 'was particular stress, 
2“ Ireland laid upon the fact that it 

was an Irish matter?— I should think so. Well per- 
haps not so much in Dublin; but I know Belfast 
s already remarkable for getting prizes almost every 
natl< ?“ al competition for Celtic designs. 
In Dublin, certainly last year, there was attention 
given to developing that class of work. 

846. By the Department ?— Yes. 


847. The Earl op Westmeath.— I believe th« n 

astir jEtA? ?i d,al oi 

-»■* -M&'taffl-fi 

dustry in stained glass has bln established in Sub£ 
since the Department started the class at tbl li t. 
puli tan School of Art. In fact thTtea&e ? Jn 
teaching the class in the School of Art and 
have established tlii, industry, and I JUwSflS 
it is progressing. dlia “M 

85° Was that teacher instructed already in a. 
school? — No; he was employed by tlie Denav'-m!* 
to teach. He happened to com fSn EngSd . 

Chairman.— W ith respect to the chances 
and additional requirements yon have suggested to S 

I suppose it would be within Hie power offlieDem? 
inent to take these matters up if they oliose?— Yes P but 
I understand that they must get Treasury saaetS £ 
the additional studentships m training. The money 
foi Hie existing studentships in tramin| comes out 7t 
the Parliamentary Vote, and, if additional student 
ships are required, the Treasury must sanction them 
to be paid for out of that vote. Of course thev might 
be paid for out of the endowment, but I don’t know 
that that is possible. 

852. Mr. Boland. — With regard to your suggestions, 
you say that, in carrying out these satisfactorily, four 
new studios would be required, and that' these 
could be built in a wing parallel to the existing 
wing, which at present contains the Life and Design 
rooms. I wish to know whether that would be the 
unoccupied part of the ground which was always con- 
sidered to be allocated to the development of the Na- 
tional Library, otherwise known as the east wing of 
the Library. Would it in any way encroach upon 
that part of the ground ?— Well, I understood that the 
Library was not to develop in this particular direc- 
tion. 

853. Mr. Holmes. — Well, the whole of the ground 
between the library and the existing school belongs to 
the Library site. The Library plainly, as originally 
designed, would indent deeply into tlie existing School 
of Art, so that will give you the lie of the ground, and 
now perhaps you can answer Mr. Boland’s question? 
— Yes. 

854. Mr. Boland. — You do not wish in any way to 
encroach upon the extension of a building which has 
always been contemplated, and which everybody feels 
to be extremely necessary? — Oh, no, certainly not. 
No doubt, if possible, I should like to see these rooms 
put up temporarily, because from what Mr. Holmes 
states about the Library, as extending to tlie School 
of Art, a new one would be required. 

855. Mr. Boland. — *1 was not quite sure from that 
statement — my geography not being quite clear — where 
this suggested extension would be. I just wanted to 
make that point clear about the Library. 

856. Mr. Justice Madden.— 'Before you leave the 
Metropolitan School of Art — in looking at your figures 
I observe you have already quoted figures of attendance 
for past years. You are naturally not in a position 
to give us tlie return for 1904-1905, but, from your 
knowledge of the school, can you tell us whether the 
numbers remain stationary, or are decreasing, and 
what the prospects are of recovery? — I should say 
there would be a prospect of recovery, but not of any 
immediate one. 

857. But would the figures of the present year in- 
dicate a recovery? — No ; but the school is at present 
without a head master. When that post has been 
filled there will probably be a slight recovery. 

858. The Chairman.— You have been for some years 

past assisting in judging students’ work executed in 
the school of the Royal Hibernian Academy? , . 

859. So that you are acquainted with the work tnat 

has been lately done there ? — Yes. _ 

860. Will you be good enough to give us the resum 
of your experience of those inspections? xes, 
works exhibited showed that drawing and pa g 
from life are practically the only aubject. tragMOT 
the School. Each year a few figure oompoBitionB _ were 
exhibited, but I was informed that this 

looked on as part of the School course. A few draw 
ings from the antique were also exhibited 
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There has been, for the past five years, an average at- 
tendance per annum of thirteen lady students. One 
or two men students have attended occasionally, but 
these produced little work. Seven or eight of the lady 
students produced a fair quantity of work each year. 
I am informed that all except one of these had pre- 
viously studied at the Metropolitan School of Art. 
Five of them have been in the Academy School for the 
past five years at least, and two for the past four 
years. As’ drawing and painting from life are abso- 
lutely essential subjects in the curriculum of tlie 
Metropolitan School of Art, and very satisfactory 
work is being done there in these subjects, I am of 
opinion that the few serious students attending the 
Academy School would spend their time much more 
profitably by continuing their studies at the School of 
Art. That is all referring to the Academy. 

861. Can you suggest any reason why there should 
be so few male students? — First, that so few male 
students, even if they have some ability, come forward 
to take up art as a profession ; and, indeed, I do not 
think you will ever have more than one or two stu- 
dents of sufficient ability in Ireland, either male or 
female, for whom it would he advisable to go on for 
picture painting only. The test might he similar to 
the exercise they require for admission to the Royal 
Academy in London. I am of opinion that any stu- 
dent. who could not go through this test should not 
try to become a picture painter. 


862. Mr. Holmes. — Do these lady students intend 
to become professional artists? — I understand that 
that would be the reason of their attendance at the 
Hibernian Academy. One of the conditions of ad- 
mission to the Royal Academy in London is that the 
student must make a good drawing from life, 
a drawing from the antique, a painting of a head 
from life, and a composition, and the standard 
required in these subjects is high. Then the 
students are admitted, and they have immediately 
to do these subjects over again in the school. 
If these are satisfactory, they are appointed 
for three years. Then the time may he extended to 
five years, but. in no case beyond five years at the Royal 
Academy in London. 

863. Well, how does that test differ from the test 
applied by the Royal Hibernian Academy here?— 
Well, as far as I know there is no test enforced. 
I don’t know if they have any regulations. My know- 
ledge of the Academy is gained, of course, only from 
my annual visits there to assist in awarding prizes for 
the works actually done during the year. I had 
no knowledge, of the kind of students, the number of 
them, their age, or anything of that nature. I simply 
assist in awarding prizes to the works exhibited, and, 
in my reports. I called attention to the fact that it 
was advisable that they should be made to draw from 
either the antique figure or from casts of good modern 
statues, before going on with drawing from life. 

864. Mr. Justice Madden. — I understand that the 
accommodation provided by the School was not suitable 
for drawing from the antique ?— They have only one 
room, and I don’t know that the visitors would insist 
on the students doing it at all. 

865. You think that there ought to be provision in 
the School for drawing from the antique ? — Yes, there 
should be provision. They have only one room, and 
it is only capable of accommodating about fifteen 
students comfortably. 

866. Mr. Holmes. — And many of the students there 
are drawn from the Metropolitan School of Art? — All, 
except one, had had previous training in the Metro- 
politan School of Art. I inquired about that, and I 
was informed that that was the case, all except one 
of those whose works I saw. 

867. The Chaieman. — But I understood you to say 
before that you would not permit the students to go 
on to the higher class of Life work ,at the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art? — These particular students of the 
Academy ? 

868. Yes? — 'Well, I have not any knowledge of those 
who attended there over five years ago. I knew a 
case of a student who was drawing from Life in the 
School of Art, and she also attended the Academy. 
She was not considered a vexy brilliant student at the 
metropolitan School of Art. I would not like to 
say that the students would not be allowed to draw 
from Life in the Metropolitan School of Art. I dare- 
sa £ most of them would be. 

869. Mr. Boland. — As a matter of fact there is no 
one at present studying in the Hibernian Academy wlio 


has been excluded from the Life Class in the Metro- 
politan School of Art as not being sufficiently 
advanced ?— I have no knowledge of such. 

870. You have referred to a report which you had to 
make about the Academy. Was that when you were 
assisting in judging the work, and allocating some of 
the awards, or in connection with the work of the Aca- 
demy generally?— No, simply on the students’ work 
exhibited. 

871. For instance, it is not the report sent up to 
the Department of Agriculture which they act on?— I 
believe it is that report. It is the one that they get 
their giant on. 

872. Hie Chaieman.— Do you think that the work 
done by tlie Royal Academy School overlaps that which 
is done at the Metropolitan School of Art?— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

873. Do you think it would be better done' in the 
Academy, or better done in the Metropolitan School 
of Art— I am not referring now actually to the old 
building, but supposing the Academy were furnished 
with a suitable art school, an advanced art school ? — 

I think the work could be equally well done in the 
Metropolitan School of Art. My opinion is that there 
would never be a sufficient number of students to fill 
the Academy School. If they imposed a proper ad- 
mission examination, and limited the time of attend- 
ance at the Academy to a certain number of years, I 
do not think you would get in Ireland, at any one 
time, a sufficient number of students to keep the 
keep the Academy School open — I mean students of 
such ability, those that it would be advisable for them 
to go in for picture painting as a profession. 

874. Now assuming that the advanced school was 
not at the Academy, but at the Metropolitan School 
of Art, is there need, in your opinion, of an arrange- 
ment by which Visitors, who are either Academicians, 
or, at any rate, professional artists, and follow paint- 
ing as a profession, should visit and direct, more or 
less, the studies of the advanced school ?— No, I do not 
think there is a necessity for that. There has not 
been a necessity for that during my knowledge of both 
institutions. 

875. That arrangement, I mean, is, after all, the 
reason that induces students to go to the Slade School, 
to the Royal Academy in London, or to Scotland, or 
abroad, as some do, because they get teaching from the 
best professional artists?— Well, they go also from 
Ireland. Up to the present, any of them in the country 
of sufficient ability have gone away. They hare all 
gone away either to the Royal Academy in London or 
to the Slade School or abroad. 

876. I suppose they have not found provision here 
in Ireland for the teaching which they want?— I am 
afraid they would go in any case. 

877. Mr. Justice Madden.— 'You said there was no 
necessity for Visitors who were professional artists, 
from which, I infer, that you think an. art 
school could get on without them. But is there 
not a necessity that a School of Art should be under 
great painters? — Yes. 

878. Well, you cannot have 

you have artists?— Yes. , , 

879. You are aware of instances m art abroad ana 

at home where there are schools called after certain 
artists who have created the schools, and taught —I 
should have no objection to Visitors who would give 
advice in the kind of studies to be earned out at the 
school, but I understood the question to apply to 
whether they should do the teaching m drawing and 
painting from life. „ 

880 If you are to have a School of Art. not a 
technical school, or a school for the purpose of 
industries or crufts, but » school vrliich is, to develop a 
mat artist, either a sculptor or a painter, should 
iot that school be under some great painter or some 
great sculptor, -as peat, f V I™ ‘ST St 

}jj m; who is to create the school — is not that the 

idea’?— Yes, exactly. 

881. Then such a school is totally different from 
anything that the Metropolitan School of Ait. could 
aspire to-is it not?-They might have visitors ap- 
pointed. 

882 I am talking of artists advising the teachers, 
artists themselves teaching ?-Yes, as they have at the 
Royal Academy in London. 

883 But is not that the distinction that would 
brine students to an Academy School?— ‘Yes, to the 
Royal Academy School in London. 

G 2 


i School of Art unless 


Oct. 12, 1905. 

Mr. P. 
O’Sullivan 
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Oct 12 1905. 884. The Eart, or Westmeath.— I don't know if I 

• - ' understood it, but I Slwuld like to be quite clear on 

Mr. p - this point. Are you suggesting that, the Royal Hiber- 

O’Sullivan. n j an Academy should cease to exist as an art teaching 
school and that the Metropolitan School of Art should 
undertake the whole of the functions now carried out 
by the Hibernian Academy?— From my experience of 
the work done in both institutions I think it is un- 
necessary to have the two Schools of Art. 

885. And that the Academy must give place to the 
Metropolitan School of Art? — As being the one in 
which there are so few students and such small accom- 
modation ; and I think there is sufficient accommoda- 
tion at the Metropolitan School of Art to take the 
present students there. I think they could he com- 
bined without any loss to the country in art education. 

886. And you think an art-teaching school would 
flourish under the present management of the Metro- 
politan School of Art? — Yes, that it would bring 
students up to a high standard, such a standard as 
would be required for admission, say, to the Royal 
Academy in London. Then they could compete for 
admission to that Academy, or some of the foreign 
schools. 

887. Would the expert teaching or painting then he 
entirely under the control of the Department of Agri- 
ture in Ireland? — Yes. 

888. Yon think that satisfactory with regard to the 
students. Do you think they would consider it satis- 
factory ? — Yes ; but I should be glad to see occasional 
demonstrations in painting, drawing, and modelling 
from life given throughout the year by eminent 
artists. And, then, I think, it would be quite suffi- 
cient to have one School of Art in Dublin. 

889. Mr. Boland. — And you think that one School 
of Art under the Department of Agriculture might be 
carried on, and that that would succeed in turning 
out a body of Irish painters here who would not have 
to go to a finishing place like the Academy in London ? 
— I am afraid I cannot say that. I am afraid that 
they cannot see enough in Ireland to finish their edu- 
cation in art sufficiently. They must go to the English 
and Continental galleries. They cannot see the best 
works of art in this country. 


890. In fact that -were out students under the D, 
paitment of Agriculture and the schools fan i 
would still be a gap, and regularly Slushed iintm 
conld not bo turned out!-CouM not be SuisM £ 
Ireland ; no. w 111 

891 Ton have seen tile works of the students at the 
Royal Hibernian Academy’s School?— Yes. ‘ 

892. mat proportion of them , vouIi satirf 
test which von consider adequate for admission to m 
advanced I/ife School f-Do yon mean drawing 
life, such ns is required by the Academy i„ London! 

893. Yes? — I am afraid very few of them. 

894. How many?— Do you mean taking the work as 
it stands m the exhibition, as I saw it? 

895. Yes? — I don’t think one would get in. 

896. Not even those who have been there four or 
five years. Does that result from want of talent on 
the part of the pupils or from want of teachin" ability? 
—I should say want of talent on the part of the pupils 
mostly — both together, in fact. 

897. Mr. Justice Madden.— T hen you would give up 
in despair the idea of having an art school in Ireland 
a higher art school, a school for producing real 
artists, as distinguished from masters or craftsmen. 
Your evidence is very clear and very important. It 
amounts to this, your ideal would he a Metropolitan 
School of Art, so efficient as to bring a clever boy up 
to a certain point, that point being qualification to be 
admitted to a high art school, but you give’ up in 
despair the idea of having that high art school in 
Ireland ?— Quite so; that is, a school to finish the 
education of a great artist. 

898. If there is to be a high art school in Ireland 
it cannot he the Metropolitan School of Art, be- 
cause you cannot have the highest art teaching. 
Supposing, we will say, Mb. Foley were alive, be 
might come over for a while to Dublin, and teach 
sculpture, but he would not. become a teacher 
in the Metropolitan School of Art. And the neces- 
sary consequence of your view is that the Foley of the 
future, and the artist, of the future, must go abroad 
and leave this country at a certain point? — Yes. 


Mr. James Brenan, R.H.A., a.r.c.a., examined. 


899. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy? — I am. 

900. And you were, for a long time, Head Master 
of the Metropolitan School of Art ? — Yes, for fifteen 
years. 

901. That school was formerly under the control 
of South Kensington ? — It was when I was appointed. 

902. Until when? — 'Until the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland was 
formed, which is, I think, about four years ago. 

903. Mr. Boland. — In 1899? — Witness. — 'Nearly six 
years. 

904. The Chairman. — Will you kindly describe the 
general character of the work of the school during the 
period that you were Head Master ? — 'Yes ; the work 
included elementary work ; modelling and drawing 
from the life; there was also the preparation of 
stdents for Art Masters’ Certificates, and Art Class 
teachers’ Certificates. We taught the ordinary course 
® a School of Art. I found, when I came to the 
School, that there was very little designing taught, 
and I introduced the lace designing as a special class. 
There had been a few attempts in lace design : I had 
taken a great interest in this subject at the time of 
the Cork Exhibition, in 1883 ; and we made it rather 
a feature of the work of the Cork School of Art. I 
think it was at the time of the last Cork Exhibition 
that we thought of establishing some technical classes 
in the Metropolitan School of Art. During the period 
I was in charge of the Cork School of Art a change 
nnd taken place in this way. Up to about twenty 
years ago a large number of the students had the idea 
of becoming painters There was a great “boom”— 
if I may call it so— in art some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, and large prices were obtained for pictures ; 
novelists and writers of articles in magazines made 
heroes and heroines of artists. A great number of 
students attended both in the Cork and Dublin 
schools of Art with the object of becoming artists. 
™ a change came over everything. Pictures were 
not bought ; and the tendency was in the direction of 
art for the purposes of industry. I think I foresaw 


that in Cork, after the Exhibition of 1883, it was 
well to move in that direction, though, at the time, 
many of the Cork people did not think so ; and I had 
to endure the remarks of friends, who said — ■“ Oh, you 
are destroying the character of the Cork School of 
Art — it was the school that produced Maclise," — and 
so on. (But they changed their opinion afterwards, 
when they saw the good that was* done: and the 
movement in favour of industrial art spread over the 
country. After the last Cork Exhibition, we estab- 
lished classes in the school here for enamelling, 
mosaic work, and glass painting. These have 
gone on since. You saw the room in which 

they are carried out. The glass-painting appears 

to be doing exceedingly well, and the enamel- 
ling also is progressing. The mosaic, I am sorry to 
say, received a check through the inability of the 
teacher to remain here, owing to ill health. We got a 
teacher at first, and had him down at the Cork Exhibi- 
tion ; but we had to change the teacher. I got one 
then from Mr. Bridge, of the Cathedral at West- 
minster. This teacher was a lady, and an excel- 

lent teacher ; but, unfortunately, the place did 
not agree with 'her, and she had to leave Dublin. 
Mt. Willis, the late Head Master of the School, had 
not taken any steps to replace her np to the time o 
•bis death. So that the work of the School has been 
the ordinary work of a School of Art— the teaching of 
drawing, painting, and design. We lay great stress 
on design, plus the technical classes for enamelling, 
mosaic work, lace-designing, and lace-making, me a - 
work, and glass-painting. , 

905. Are you describing what was the work ol tne 
School up till the year you left, -during the time n 
was under South Kensington l_No, -during *1" 

it was under my tuition. ,, 

906. I was distinguishing between the rime wh 

it was under South Kensington, and since it cam 
under the Department of Agriculture. Sin . 

under the Department of Agriculture the . , 

enamelling, stained glass-painting, mosaic, 

work have been introduced. 
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907. Mr. Boland. — And part of these, I understand, 
ware the direct result of the Cork Exhibition of a few 
vears ago?— They were. 

' 908. Of 1903? — Of 1902; it lasted for two years. 

gog. ihe Chairman. — Does that describe what are 
the position and functions of the School ? — Well, there 
is one other important matter which I forgot, and that 
is the Summer Course for teachers. As soon as 
the Department was established this idea of a Summer 
Course grew out of a very small thing at first. I was 
anxious to bring up to the School in the summer time 
a few of the embroidery-workers, chiefly from the 
Dalkey Convent. They did some very good embroidery. 
We supplied designs, and we had some of the girls 
at the School. But they were unable to send up a 
number of them until the vacation time at their 
school ; and I proposed to Captain Shaw, the first 
Assistant-Secretary for Technical Instruction at the 
Department, that it would be a good thing to bring 
up a few of these, and some other lace-workers, if we 
could get them, — at first I had no idea of any but lace 
and embroidery-workers, — and give them a short Sum- 
mer Course. He agreed, and, in the first year, we 
had about twenty. A few national school teachers 
came, and attended the course, I think the Depart- 
ment permitted them to come in. It was a decided 
success. They all liked the work. And so the next 
year the Department thought they would bring up the 
teachers of the Secondary schools throughout the 
country; and I think we had sixty or seventy that 
yea-, and we had as many as 119 the following year- 
320 was the limited number, and 119 came. That 
class has gone on since then. I had charge of the 
class until last summer twelve months ; and, in this 
last July, Mr. Willis took charge of it. 

910. A certain payment was made to assist them to 
come up? — 'Yes, a payment was made ; they had a 
grant towards their travelling expenses, and a pay- 
ment for maintenance during the time they were here. 
That, I think, has been a most successful feature of 
the School ; and I have been greatly impressed by 
what I have seen, and what I have heard since. I 
have been inspecting for the Department in the Spring 
of this year for drawing, and holding examinations ; 
and in many of the schools that I went to I met 
teachers who had been at the Summer Courses ; and 
all were very loud indeed in their acknowledgments 
of the assistance they had received, nnrl of the good 
that had been done by means of the Summer Courses, 
and looked forward to coming ‘again. Some of them, 
I know, came up again. 

911. Is this instruction of teachers becoming an im- 
portant part of the duty of the Metropolitan School 
of Art?— Most important. Another class was instituted 
about two years, before I left the School, and that was 
■>ne for instruction to first year students of the College 
"f Science. They come down once a week. At first 
they came twice a week ; now I think only once. 
They get instruction in model and freehand draw- 
ing. I think that is limited to first year students ; 
hut it has been in existence for about four years. 

912. Mr. Boland. — Mr. O’Sullivan, I think, told us 
that twenty-five came from the College of Science? — I 
would say that thirty-five was the average in my time. 

913. Hie Chairman. — You will be able to tell us, 
with your large and considerable experience, what you 
should say are the qualifications required for the head 
master of a school of art? — Oh, I think the head 
master of a school of art should have a thorough 
knowledge of what I would call the scheme of an art 
course — that is, he should be a first-class draftsman 
and a good painter, and in addition to that, he should 
have a good knowledge of design, and, if possible, of 
ilesign applied to one or more industries. 

914. Should he know nothing of the craft? — That 
K what I mean by the “ industry.” It would be well 
that he should have made himself acquainted with the 
craft — at least in the way that I made myself ac- 
quainted with the craft of lace making. It took some 
years of course, but, by teaching and designing for it, 
and having it constantly under observation, as I had 
for years, I made myself acquainted with it. In the 
South of Ireland I became very conversant with it, 
mid then I made the students here, as well as those 
"i Cork, learn to make the lace. I don’t say that they 
would make much money as lace workers — of course that 
requires great practice and considerable skill — but they 
»new all the peculiarities connected with each kind of 
lace, and, knowing these, were able to design for 


them ; and, without that knowledge, it is impossible 
to design for lace. Therefore, I think, the head 
master ought to have a knowledge of some of the craft 
work. 

915. Important as tliis duty of training teachers to 
applied arts is, do you consider that — apart from 
that — the School of Art is necessary in Dublin ? — Oh, 
yes. A School of Art is absolutely necessary in 
Dublin, and then there is quite a sufficient number 
here to take advantage of it, if it were for nothing 
more than the training of taste. 

916. And for giving instruction that they cannot 
fiord in other schools in Dublin ? — Oh, yes ; instruction 
of a higher class. 

917. How far do you think can the instruction 
given in the Metropolitan School of Art be regarded 
as providing a training for pupils passing to the 
Academy School? — The Royal Hibernian Academy 
School ? 

918. Yes? — Well, although I am a member of the 
Academy, I am not prepared altogether to admit that 
this school would .act as a training school for the 
Academy. It might do so up to a certain point. The 
work done in this school here, as far as regards draw- 
ing from the life, is quite the same— quite equal to 
the work done in the Academy. The teaching of 
Life drawing, up to a certain point, must be the 
same, no matter where it is done — in Paris, London, 
or elsewhere. -But, after you come to the point 
where applied art comes in, there, of course, the use 
of the model becomes special. To give you an in- 
stance. We have to pose the model in the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art for the students of the stained glass 
class. We have had to dress him in costume, and 
although drawing from that might be very pleasant 
and useful for a person making a drawing 
from the life, he would not, perhaps, derive so much 
benefit from it as from drawing from the nude. 
We use the life model with special application to the 
need of the craft, and, at the same time, we use it for 
the purpose of teaching drawing from the life for what 
is commonly called High Art. I don’t think that 
there should be a difference between what is called High 
Art and Art applied to industries — they are both, the 
same thing really— just as they were in old times 
when the man who painted pictures designed metal 
work— designed anything that he was called, on to de- 
sign. 

919. Is it your opinion that the instruction in the 
Life Class of the Metropolitan School of Art could not 
be omitted without prejudiciug the work of the school ? 

—> That is perfectly so. 

920. Are the functions of the Life School in the 
Metropolitan School of Art different from those of tire 
Academy Life school ? — No ; only so far as that the 
model may be used for some of the craft classes in a 


special manner. 

921. Mi'. Boland.— And the tendency is rather to 
specialise in that way? — I cannot say that it is. but if 

as has happened to me — the master for stained glass 

came to me and said, " We are going to make a de- 
•• si"n for such and such a window, and I would be 
“very glad to have the model one night in the week 
“for that purpose,” I gave it to him for one night 
in the week, and be took charge of the model for that 
night, and he frequently used it costumed for the pur- 
pose. They put it, for instance, in the position in which 
they were <w>ing to draw the figure for the window. 
And I can well fancy that the enamelling 
master might also ask for the model to be posed 
in such a position as the students might want, so as 
to make their design. There is nothing different from 
that in the case of the artist painting a picture, for 
he poses the model in the position that he requires 

929 The Chairman. — A considerable number of the 
students in the Life School of the Academy are drawn 
from the Metropolitan School of Art', — Yes, that is 
so— almost all. I think I only noticed one or two at 
the most who had not been students in the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art. . . . ,, 

923. Would you tell us why, in your opinion, the 
pupils don’t avail themselves of the Life Classes in the 
Metropolitan School of Art instead of j going to the 
a cademv ? — But they do. I have had as many as 
twenty students in the Life Class at the Metropoli- 
tan School. There is hardly a student in the Hiber- 
nian Academy at present who has not been a student 
in the Life school of the Metropolitan School here. 
One reason why so many went, if I remember rightly, 
was that lady students were admitted. 


Oct. 12, 1906. 

Mr. James 
Brenan. 
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00. 12, 1005. 924. Mr Justice Madden.— How long ago is that?— 

— About eight years ago — I don’t think it is more. Up 

Mr. James to thafc t j me there were no lady students m the 

Bren *"- Academy, and there was great difficulty in getting 

students to go there at all. Mr. Walter Osborne suc- 
ceeded in getting the Academicians to pass a resolu- 
tion that lady students should in future be admitted, 
and immediately, some of the lady students from the 
Metropolitan School of Art went down to the Academy 
School, partly from the idea that they would learn 
more picture painting there than in the school, and 
also because they would not be compelled to follow a 
special course— because they would nave greater free- 
dom in the Academy. Then, again, there were some 
very good prizes at the Academy, arising from 
the interest of the Albert Fund. Also students 
had no fees to pay— they were admitted free. 
These three things caused a certain number to 
go, particularly those who had no aptitude for 
design. The students who had no ability for, or 
were not Attracted by, designing, thought— -it seemed, to 
me — that they could do better as regards picture paint- 
ing. And, again, I know that some of them had the 
idea that, if they were students in the Academy, their 
pictures would be hung in the annual exhibition. But 
they never have been a very large number. 

925. The Chairman. — D o you think, as a matter of 
fact, that they did get something in the way of in- 
struction at the Academy School rather different from 
what they would get in the Metropolitan School of Art 
— that is to say, in freedom and instruction of a kind 
more adapted to picture painting? — Well, I don’t 
think, after all, that they did. I judge by the results. 
I was in rather a delicate position between them, being 
a member of the Academy on the one side, and head 
master of the Metropolitan School on the other. But 
I have had an opportunity of seeing work produced by 
the students at the Academy — even up to this year — 
and I never could see any difference between the work 
done there and the work done in tliis Metropolitan 
School, except that I would consider that the work 
done by the students there was not quite so careful. 
We are more exacting in our demands at the Metro- 
politan School. We always required that a drawing 
from the life should be exceedingly thorough and were 
disinclined to admit any laxity, and required special 
attention to hands, feet, and joints, and so forth, par- 
ticularly ait the commencement. Sometimes, too, 
according to the views of other parties, there is 
not so much necessity for insisting on that carefulness. 
But I have never changed my views with regard to it, 
nor am I likely to do so now. Wo have a very good 
instance in Mr. Orpen, whom, I have heard, yon have 
had as a witness. Mr. Orpen was the result, alto- 
gether, of our teaching and training in the Metro- 
politan School of Art until he went to the Slade 
School. He succeeded in this school in winning a 
gold medal for a life drawing in one of the national 
competitions— which was the blue ribbon of the whole 
thing for the year — by the training that he had re- 
ceived. But, then, he was a very extraordinary stu- 
dent. He always did what he was told to do, and that 
thoroughly. 

.926. Mr. Justice Madden.— He said he worked for 
nine months at the same figure and won the medal ? — 
Oh, no; not for so long. The Life model is always 
posed for one month, eight hours per week. That may 
have been a figure from the antique, but not a Life 
figure. He got a silver medal for a figure from the 
antique. 

927. At that time the results system was in force? — 
I think so. 


928. Is it in force now? — No : it was discontinued 
some years ago, — about eight or nine years ago. 

929. Mr. Hoemes. — With advantage to art teaching? 
—-Decidedly. I remember when it was introduced, 
and I am thankful to sav I have lived to see it cut 
off. 

930. It exercised a prejudicial effect on the train- 
ing?—Oh, yes, altogether. It was a premium on 
training a few of the clever students, and making 
them go in for prizes, and neglecting the rest. 

931. The Haul ox Westmeath. — Does the pupil 
require to show great aptitude before he is admitted 
to the Life Class in the School of Art? — They must 
he able to show that they are able to take advantage 
of the instruction ; but there is no regular course 
through which the pupil must go. I know that 
some years ago there was an idea that the student 
coming into the School of Art should go 


through a certain course, no matter what w „ 
were. I always looked on that as stupidity hi?”™* 
if a person is able to draw he should nX be nn+TT 6 ’ 
he should rather be pushed forward. I think 

student should always attempt sometliing that is Uittl! 

beyond lus or her powers to do. Many a ti™ . 
student has come hr, saying— “I want I. 
Metropolitan School of Art. I 
are you able to do?”; and if the applicant say s L“T 
0, I eav. “Ctn , 


' d f ft™ ‘ ho I “ y ' “ Q ° dt > TO Jim 

m the life ; and, if X fend that the, 

draw from the life, I certainly would never nnf 


from » _ 

to draw from the life, I certain^ wo'3' never 
tveto Miow. th " iS 

■ 9 ra‘ UI $ er tl o e , irn ,P ression ^at the students 
in the Metropolitan Schoo of Ait were not allowed 
to draw from the life unless they had given some 
proof of capacity ?-They give a proof of Opacity by 
their work. Any person who goes into the Academy 
must draw from the life, for they have nothing else. 

933. Mr. Justice Madden.— Y ou say there is no 
essential difference between drawing from the life in 
the Academy and drawing from the life in the School 
of Art ? — None. 

^ ce the case of a school analogous to the 
Metropolitan School of Alt and an Academy of 
Artists. Isn’t there this essential difference— that as 
long as the pupil is in the School of Art he is taught 
by masters, professional teachers ; but, when he comes 
into the Academy, he is under the guidance of some 
one who has himself retained the position of an 
artist ? — Quite so. 


935. Then the two things are really different; 
though the process of drawing from the life, or draw- 
ing from the model, may be the same, the mode of 
tuition is different?— Well, I don’t think so. It all 
depends on what makes the artist. Many of the 
masters of Schools of Art are artists in the full sense 
of the word. 

936. I don’t dispute that for a moment. But, in 
the case of academy teaching, is it not studying 
under some great master, or sculptor, as distinguished 
from the teaching in a school ? — The only thing about 
it is that it does not take place. 

937. Isn’t that what takes place in the Academy in 
London? — In the Academy in London the members of 
the Academy take it in turn to act as Visitors. They 
go there and see the students’ .work, just as they 
do in Paris, and criticize it, and go away. 

938. Isn’t that teaching ? — It is teaching, of course. 

939. Then, what I want to get out clearly from you 
is this: You quite admit that that process — call it 
wliat you please, visiting or teaching — which is car- 
ried on by Millais, or some great painter, in London 
or Paris, is quite a different thing from anything that 
can he done in any school? — It is, as far as regards 
the position of the man doing it. He is like a great 
expert. 

940. And the great schools of painting, with which 
you are very familiar, have been created by great 
artists? — Oh, it is true. 

941. Who have established the schools? — Yes. 


942. Though they might not be masters in the 
sense of schoolmasters, they superintended and 
directed and criticized the work of their pupils?— 
They did. 

943. Isn’t the doing of this work the function of an 
Academy of Painting? — Quite so. To do that 
is the function of an academy ; and I may say that 
one of the most important factors in the education 
of the students of an academy is the effect on them 
of the students with whom they are working, lnere 
is more to be learned from working with other clever 
students than people imagine— it is amazing what in- 
fluence a clever student has in a school. 

944. We hear pictures described as being of the 
School of Rubens, for example, not as if he was a. 
schoolmaster ; hut his personal influence was exercisec 
over those who entered his studio? — Quite so. 


945. And, dropping for a moment the question as 
i whether we have this kind of teaching 
ithout it there would he no real Academy oi paun- 
ig in Ireland? — There would not. 

846. The CtaiMtito— ' Will yon let “ 

ick for a moment to your statement that y 

ad that payment by results had been giv P- 
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947. Following on that, do you think there is any 
advantage to the School of Art in sending up speci- 
mens of work— as I believe they are sent up still— 
to South Kensington to receive rewards ?— Oh, I do. 

948. I draw the distinction between being perfectly 
free in the School of Art to give exactly what kind 
of education is desirable, and ^suggesting that you are 
a little bit tied by South Kensington methods and 
requirements if you depend on the awards, and medals, 
and whatever they give from South Kensington ?— I 
understand, my lord, and the question lias often been 
mooted before, as to whether it would be an advan- 
tage if sending to the National Competition were dis- 
continued altogether — I am of opinion that, it would 
be a disadvantage, because anything that tends to put 
our schools in competition with other schools has a 
.rood effect. It is a question whether the mode of mak- 
ing awards is the very best ; that has always been a 
moot question. But I think there is very little 
doubt that all the Schools of Art in the country — 
even if they put the prizes out of the matter al- 
together — would be glad to see their works in 
competition with one another in the various sections. 
And in those days it is amazing to see how many of 
the students of the Schools of Art manage to see 
the works. I have been surprised at the numbers 
who take a run over to London to see the works of 
other schools. I managed to bring these works 
iiere once in every three years, so that the 
students who were unable to go to London might see 
what was done in the other schools. The result was 
very marked. If they did not see the work done by 
other schools they invariably lost ground. On those 
who had the opportunity of doing so the effect was 
very stimulating. 

949. Then, in your opinion, the advantages of this 
course outweigh the disadvantages? — I quite think so. 

950. I pass on then to another question. Do you 
consider that the two schools — the Life School of the 
Hibernian Academy and the Life School of the Metro- 
politan. School of Art — should be amalgamated, or 
could be amalgamated? — I doubt that they could. I 
think it better that the two of them should exist. 
I should be sorry to see the Life School of the 
Academy discontinued ; and I know that we could not 
do without the Life School in the School of Art. 
There are times when we want the life model for 
special purposes. I think both schools have a very 
important part to play. I do hope that the study of 
art in the direction of what is called high art is not 
going to become extinct. It may be under a cloud ; 
but it is not going to be extinct. Therefore, I think, 
the Life School of the Academy has an important part 
to play. It has done, and is doing, very good work. 

951. Mr. Holmes. — Is it capable of turning out a 
finished artist? — That all depends on what a linished 
artist is. It is capable of giving them instruction 
up to a certain point ; but the student has to go away 
to complete his education. 

952. Mr. Justice Madden. — We have not completed 
our education until the end of our lives. What I 
mean is this : I quite understand that an artist who 
is ambitious of becoming a Titian or a Foley will, 
after lie has passed through the Metropolitan School of 
M, and the Academy, go, if he can, to Italy, or, if 
he can’t go so far, to England. But have there not 
teen excellent men turned out in the past by the 
hash Academy? Mention a few of them. What 
about Osborne ? — Osborne studied there, and then went 
abroad. 

953. Wasn’t he educated there? — Mainly. It is 

quite possible to train a student in the Royal_ Hiber- 
nian Academy- so that he will be a good portrait p.ain- 
t a T ° 3 0t * ®S ure painter, and a good landscape pain- 

/f ^ on ’* ® a y that he will not derive considerable 
oenefit by going away after that, and, as you say, 
getting information and instruction from what he 
' V °oqn see in otller places. 

U54. Why, even from the best school in the United 
ivingdorn, something may be gained by going to Italy? 
n s 9- Foley was a student of the old Royal 

ubii n Society’s School — the Metropolitan School of 
f”**® under the Society until 1877 or 1879. He was 

student there. His brother was a student there. 

1 w as a very small boy I remember seeing his 
toother at work. 

ts.j • You mentioned Maclise. He was a Cork man. 
direct *° Dublin? — No, he went to London 


956 Mr. Holmes.— W here did Foley go to ?— I 
don t know where he went to study ; but he went to 
London and established himself there until his death. 

Wliat was Osborne’s whole career as a student 
—did lie commence in the Metropolitan School of Art ? 
—He commenced, I believe, in the Metropolitan 
School, but that was before my time. Then he weni 
to the Academy— his father was a member of it— 
and then he went to Antwerp. 

958. How long did he stay in each of these institu- 
tions r I don’t know exactly. In Antwerp I should 
say four or five years. 

959. Mr. Boland. — Given the proper conditions, you 
say there is no reason why students who desire to be- 
come artists may not, through the teaching of the 
Hibernian Academy, be in a position to become good 
artists? — Most undoubtedly, yes. 

960. Mr. Justice Madden.— And a result of the de- 
velopment of the Academy as a school would be the 
eie nci 0U °* a local demand for works of art? — Quite so. 

961. The principle of supply and demand would 
come m there. You say there was a “boom” in Art 
twenty-five years ago ? — Yes ; I remember quite well 
when in this Academy we used to sell about £4,000 
worth of pictures in the season. 

962. I am sure you are interested in the 
teaching of art that is going on in various degrees in the 
Primary and Secondary schools through Ireland gene- 
rally. The working of the old Science and Art Depart- 
ment was a failure, but now there is a bona fide effort 

9 being made through the country to develop art teach- 
ing? — That is so. 

963. Supposing that the result of that should be to 
bring promising students to the Academy here, do you 
think it possible that a school of Irish Painting might 
arise that would command a market, not only here, 
but abroad?— I don’t think it is impossible. ‘ It is 
very difficult to say how a School of Painting may 
arise such as the school of Scotch Painting in 
Glasgow. 

964. If we were as determined to encourage educa- 
tion as they are in Scotland, is there any reason in 
the nature of things why a School of Art should not 
arise in Dublin?— None that I can see. 

965. There is a great School of Art, for instance, 
in Dusseldorf? — There is. 

966. And I presume they don’t sell to the mer- 
chants there alone — they have an extended market? — 
That is probably the case. 

967. I myself am not very sanguine about a very 
great market for highly-priced pictures in Dublin. 
You have immense experience of Art in Ireland, 
do you think it a wild idea to create a School 
of Art in Ireland ? — The difficulty is to keep the men 
here. As soon as anyone exhibits any ability he leaves 
the place at once, and gets absorbed into wherever he 


968. Mr. Holmes. — So that his services, as a factor 
in Art, are lost to the country? — Yes. 

969. Mr. Justice Madden. — They leave Dublin be- 
cause there is no School of Art here? — Witness. — Be- 
cause there is no market for their pictures. 

970. The Earl of Westmeath. — Do you see any 
sign of people in Ireland taking more interest in Art? 
— I see no sign of it at present. 

971. Mr. Justice Madden. — What class of people 
does your answer refer to ? — More to the class of people 
who purchased pictures thirty years ago — merchants and 
solicitors, and such like. There was more money 
moving. Dublin is not singular in that respect ; it 
was the same in London and elsewhere. There has 
been no great improvement in London. I understand 
that the prices of the pictures in the Royal Academy 
axe now comparatively very low. 

972. The Chairman. — Before I come to the position 
and prospects of the Royal Hibernian Academy, I 
would ask you do you suggest any change in the present 
arrangements of the Metropolitan School of Art ? — No, 
I don’t think so. There was some talk a few yeps 
ago of having an Advisory Board in connection with 
it. That- has cropped up from time to time since I 
was here. Nothing ever came of it, but I sometimes 
thought that if there was an Advisory Board like the 
body of visitors of the Museum, it might attract a 
little more attention to the work of the school, and 
the interest in it might be more widespread than it is. 

973. Mr. Justice Madden. — Do you think the sug- 
gestions of Advisory Boards are attended to as a rule ? 
— No ; I think it would help in diffusing a knowledge 
of the work that was going on amongst a certain 
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Oct. 12 , 1906. section of the society. It would be represented by 
Mr Janies the members in a way that might do a great deal of 

Bienan good. 

974. Mr. Holmes.— Do you think it would be an 
advantage if the Department of Agriculture included 
leading artists in this country?— Well, I do. Sir 
James Guthrie told us that the Educational Depart- 
ment in Edinburgh consulted experts of their own free 
will. 

975. Mr. Justice Madden. — They have there a De- 
partment of Education which we haven’t in Ireland. 
— Witness . — I think that is one of the great diffi- 
culties connected with the whole question — want of 
co-ordination. 

976. Mr. Justice Madden. — We have had evidence 
from Mr. O’Sullivan, and I took down some figures 
from him. I observed that, whilst the figures he gave 
us went back to 1900, there was an increase in the 
number of students— not very large, but substantial — 
up to 1902-3, but that there was a considerable drop 
between 1902-3 and 1903-4. The total number of 
students for 1902-3 was 565, and the total number for 
1903-4 was 509. That is a considerable drop, and, 
excluding the summer students, the drop would be 
forty-nine. Are you able to account for that ?— I fit- 
ness. — In what years do you say? 

977.1 will give you the. figures: — 1900-1, 516; 
1901-2, 539 ; 1902-3, 565 ; 1903-4, 509. That is a drop 
of fifty-six. Witness.— I cannot account for that. I 
left in March, 1904. 

978. Mr. Holmes.— Some of the witnesses whom 
we examined recommended that the Metropolitan 
School should be removed from the control of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and transferred to the con- 
trol of the Royal Hibernian Academy— I would very 
much like to hear your opinion on that as an Academi- 
cian, and as having served with the Department of 
Agriculture?— I should be sorry to see it transferred to 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, although I am a mem- 
ber of that body, because I don’t think they would be 
likely to carry out the objects for which the school is 
established. I have thought that, if there was an 
advisory body to help in the management of the school, 
it might be a good thing to have one or two members 
of the Academy on that body. But that is a different 
thing altogether from giving over the school to the 
management of the Academy. T am afraid the man- 
agement of the Academy schools hasn’t 'been so success- 
ful in the past that I, for one, would look with favour 
on the transference of the School of Art to it. 

979. Mr. Holmes— I refer to Mr. Orpen’s sugges- 
tion that the whole school should be transferred from 
the Agricultural Department, which he did not think 
capable of managing properly, to the Hibernian 
Academy. 

980 Mr. Justice Madden.— T hat was so, but I 
would put the question in this form. (To witness)— 
Would you think that the transfer of tho school from a 
Government Department instituted primarily as a De- 
partment of Agriculture, and secondarily as a Depart- 
ment of Technical Instruction for purposes of industries, 
to some body of an artistic character, or mainly of an 
artistic character, would be desirable. In other words 
do you consider that leaving the control of a School of 
Art with a body appointed mainly for other purposes, 
is desirable?— I would be sorry that the school 
went from under the control of the Department as 
things are. After all, it is a Department of Technical 
Instruction. It has other functions than Agriculture, 
technical Instruction is one of the important subjects 
tor which it was created, and I think the Metropolitan 
School of Art ought really to be the apex, as it were 
P® A™ instruction of the country— a position which 
. holds at present, particularly for instruction 

m art as applied to “ industry." Now the Hibernian 
Academy never assumed, and is not likely to assume, 
to industry 1 ° f & b ° dy dealin S with Art as applied 

981. Under the Act “ technical instruction” is de- 
. “faction ■ in the principles of 
ww- and f Arfc aPP^aMe to industry and in the 
®P ecial tenches of Science and Art to 
specific industries and employments.” The Legisla- 
te Etef a f re H t0 P ut aside instruction in 
Ct Jl f -i tS ' D ° you thmk thafc some tody, con- 
enni? un “™ected with, the Department 

^ .d^edwhich would be more adapted to 
Choi'S i and with a ^hool such as 

vou sinS ili* 1 always contin iie to be, or are 
I J « i P resen t condition of things ?— 

I am satisfied to keep it under the Department at 


present, as long as the Department is » tw,* 
Technical Instruction. Of course if v ? u P tt ment o£ 
the Technical Instruction from it ft/sEwi® c awa - v 
should go. school of Art 

982. This would follow, for A«ricultnvp , 
ate not quite the same!_But there ate tlo dkAS 
branches— two distinct heads— one for A«rira]tol I 
one for Technical Instruction. The! are^T? 

“ r d t r .r.sr' lmmt ' but i,ie «• 

the Department in 

yon consider that they should remain at the £. 

Quito so, because all the schools in tk 
United Kingdom have of late Years disHnp+ii. „ 
in the direction of Art applied to industries ; 
the technical want of this, country will have mateh- 
to do with that in the future, it is of wreat imnm/ 
ance that the school should remai” ^ 


, snouia remain as a sort of apex 

-a school for training -teachers, a school where S. 
tam industries would be practised, and which mteht 
foim an example to the various other schools in lif- 
ferent parts of Ireland. 

984. The Eakl op Westmeath. — You sav distim-fl,- 
that you think there is room for two schools of Lite 
wl ? aS T M e , M ^'°P ollt ^ School and the Academy 
liave ? — I tlunk there is room for both. 

JS?.' E? Ifo C T 1S i de ^ thafc , the Academy should be 

bettei housed .—I don t think the present financial 
support of the Academy is sufficient: I know what 

its support costs. I was auditor of the accounts of 
the Academy for some years, and it has always been 
m a starved condition. We are going from year to year 
a little bit deeper into debt, and are trying every means 
m our power to prevent the debt from increasing I 
remember that on two occasions the opening of the 
school had to be postponed for two or three months 
lrom inability to pay the Visitors the very small fee 
that they get. 

986 You think that the Metropolitan School of Art 
should be left as it is, and that the Royal Hibernian 
Academy should be better housed, and should get more 
support? Quite so; and I would leave theiLife schools 
with eacli of them. The Life Class is absolutely essen- 
tial to the Metropolitan School of Art. We have as 
many as three models standing sometimes, for we want 
one for modelling, one for ordinary life drawing, and 
one sometimes for applied art; and, unless picture 
painting and high art are to vanish altogether, I think 
the Life School of the Academy is required. I don’t 
think myself that the depression in Art will continue 
always. I think it is very likely, from what has taken 
place both in the Cork School of Art and here, that 
there are periods of depression, mainly arising from 
the fact that in a school you educate a number of 
students up to a certain point, and they do well, and 
then leave the school. Then there is naturally a 
period of depression while you are training others, 
but in a short time these will take the place of the 
former. I think there will be a period again when 
picture painting will he in demand — perhaps in some 
other form — but I don’t think the demand has gone 
al together. 

987. The Ciiaxiuvtan. — S o you think that, as far as 
the Royal Hibernian Academy is concerned, fresh 
premises on a new site are wanted? — Oh, I quite 
think so. 

988. And you don’t think it can carry on its work at 
present unless it receives further financial support? — I 
quite think so, my lord. It cannot cany it on effec- 
tively. 

989. Would you limit that hy saying “ for the time 
being”— -until it is put on its legs — if they were pro- 
vided with new premises on a new site ? — If they were 
provided with new premises and a new school, and 
with some small increase in their financial grant, they 
could cany on very well indeed. In fact, I am not at 
all sure that new premises would not help them materi- 
ally, because public attention would be attracted by 
them, and what we want in the Academy is an increase 
in public attention. If it became fashionable to go to 
the Academy and see its exhibitions, I think there would 
be a great improvement in its prospects. I had the 
privilege, some three years ago, of seeing exhibitions 
of pictures in Glasgow and in Manchester — the ordinary 
exhibitions held in the springtime — and I must say 
that in my judgment our exhibitions here compared 
veiy favourably with them. But for some reason or 
other— probably from the places where they were situ- 
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a ted. and the amount of public interest taken in them 
—the attendance at those exhibitions in Manchester 
and Glasgow was quite remarkable compared with what 
we have here. 

990. Mr. Holmes.— Were these exhibitions of the 
pictures of contemporary artists ?— They were of the 
same character that we hold here, -with a few London 
pictures added to them — just as we have here. 

991. In Manchester is it an exhibition of the works 
of local artists with others thrown in ? — It is, it is 
analogous to ours ; but the attendance was what struck 
me most. Of course the population of Glasgow is 
larger; but the people seemed to take more interest in 
the" exhibition. If the Academy were moved over 
somewhere to this neighbourhood it would do better. 
The site was fashionable when the Academy was 
built by Mr. Johnston ; but that has changed. 

992. Mr. Boland. — In connexion with the Metro- 
politan School of Art, and as regards the general art 
development in the country, is there, with respect to 
arcliitecture, any evidence of a desire to go away from 
the English School of Gothic Architecture and to 
adopt the Irish. Romanesque? — I think there is. 

993. Has your school applied its energies in that 
direction? — Not so much. We have very little to do 
with architecture. Our training has been chiefly in 
connexion with the drawing of construction. 
Architectural students come in with a view to passing 
certain examinations in the Institute of Architects, 
and they limit themselves to the work necessary for 
doing that. But I know from personal experience, as 
veil as from observation, that there is a decided de- 
velopment through the country in the direction of 
adopting Irish Romanesque architecture. The people 
are more alive to its beauty. 

994. With regard to lace, everyone knows what ex- 
cellent work you have done in getting up the lace in- 
dustry. Has there been any regular attempt made to 
make the designs distinctively Irish — to use, for in- 
stance, a flower like the pinguicula? — Yes ; well, we 
have tried to do so from time to time. We com- 
menced the movement for the improvement of lace 
design in 1884. In Cork people frequently suggested 
the rise of designs drawn from the Book of Kells as 
applicable to lace designs, and the national character 
which would thereby be given to the designs. I asked 
the nuns in the Convent of Poor Clares at Kemnare 
to make a design for a lace border based upon the 
Celtic patterns. They did so, and worked it in flat 
needle-point lace. In one of my monthly visits I 
saw this lace and asked the nuns what they thought 
of it. They said it did not look the value for what 
it would cost, that a cheaper tape or braid lace would 
look just as well, and would render the design per- 
fectly. It was then that I got them to do what is 
now a very distinctive feature of their work, and that 
n the application of Celtic design to embroidery. 
There they have done distinctive work, such as is 
not done in any part of Ireland or elsewhere; and 
there is a considerable demand for it. I don’t think 
their work in embroidery is as well known here as it 


ought to be. There is a considerable demand for their 0cL 12 > 1905 - 
work in America. It is precious work— costly and Mr r — 
expensive I asked them to make a mitre, which is ££ 
now in the Museum here ; and thev made another 
—not a copy but one on the same lines— which was 
purchased by the Bishop of a diocese in England, 
it is Celtic work. But there is very little demand in 
th “ _ co “ tr y for their work ; I don’t know why. 

995. Mr. Holmes. — Apart from the industrial de- 
mand, should it not be part of the movement to de- 
velop originality m art, rather than to revert to old 
ideas and forgotten styles ?— That is a very difficult 
question to deal with. 

996. Don’t you think that imitation of the past is 
rather a sign of want of vitality ?— Well, I don’t 
of work 1S p0SSlb e to ori S inate an y particular style 

• 9 , 9 i. 7 ‘ H. r ; J , Ju ? tice Madden— U nless, as happened 
in the Middle Ages in regard to Architecture in the 
13th century, for example. In Ireland there was 
a similar movement, when original metal work 
was done ? — Witness. — Yes ; I don’t think we 
ever knew that we were creating a style. We may 
perhaps at the present moment be unconsciously crea- 
ting a style. I hold that, if we learn the principles 
that govern good Art — that if we can draw well, and 
design well, taking Nature more or less for our models 
and go on irrespective of any style— we shall do more 
good than if we were to try to design Celtic work, 

ear1 / work. That has always been my opinion. 

Therefore, I have never tried to make what I under- 
stand to be a distinctively Irish style. We have used 
Irish plants in designing for lace; 'we have examined 
and studied all the old work of the 17th centurv, but 
we have used Nature as the motif for all the designs 
that we have made for lace work. 

998. Mr. Boland. — I asked the question in order 
to bring out what has been done in the Irish style, 
and you say that whilst the Celtic style was not a suc- 
cess as applied to lace, it was found in embroidery 
to be distinctly useful ?— 'Distinctly useful. 

999. And when other experiments may be made, as 
for instance, in carpets, the Celtic style may be found 
available ?— Quite so. 

1000. And, as one of the objects of the Irish Metro- 
politan School of Art will he to evolve something Irish, 
though they are a Government department, they" should 
not neglect studying the history of Ireland with a view to 
getting their students to know what was done in the 
old times with regard to naturalizing, and so on ? — 

That is quite the case, not only in the Metropolitan 
School here, but in the other art schools in Ireland. 

They are anxious to evolve anything they can 
as distinctively Irish as they can make it. With a 
view to getting that historical knowledge in the Metro- 
politan School of Art, an effort has been made to have 
the Irish language taught with a view to interest them 
'in Irish subjects, and I am glad to learn that it lias 
been exceedingly successful, and that the result has 
been to get students to take an interest in historical 
Irish art, but this should not be allowed to interfere 
in any way with the direct objects of the school. 


Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Plunkett, c.b., examined. 


1001. The Chaibman. — Colonel Plunkett, you are the 
Director of the Science and Art Institutions in Dub- 
lin ? — Yes. 

1002. As Director you had the charge of the Metro- 
politan School of Art for many years while it was 
Tinder the Science and Art Department? — And after- 
date ^ a ' J0U ' t eleven months ago from the present 

First of all, perhaps, you will tell us as to 
Tne aid which has in the past been given by the State 
4 ? W o s instruction in Art? — They have maintained 
ne School of Art entirely out of the estimates, paid 
: . sin® and paid all the expenses, and also main- 
tained the Museum, which I consider is also a con- 
Fihap 0Q t0 tbe stu< * y A 1 "* 1 ! though indirectly so, 

1004. What is your opinion of the work of the 
etropolitan School of Art in the past?- — It has done 

Ter F excellent work indeed. 

1005. And it has been developing of late years that 
°tk, has it not ? — I think it has ; I think that the 
accesses that were gained in two or three years — 
'Whin three years tine School gained two gold medals, • 


a great many silver and bronze medals, and so on— Plunkett- 
showed that it was in fact ahead of the schools of art 
generally in the United Kingdom. 

1006. What is the main object of the State in sup- 
porting Art instruction ? — Well, we deal with only one 
side of it, that is to say, Art applied to industries, in- 
cluding the decorative arts ; hut, at the same time, I 
should like very carefully to guard myself against 
being thought to separate Art. and to suppose that a 
man may not be a good and a thorough artist, 
because his work is applied to industries. Still, the 
object of this School was to turn out what are usually 
called designers, whose Art would be decorative and 
applied to industry, and not to turn out painters of 
easel pictures. 

1007. But you could not, in the Metropolitan School, 
neglect the higher branches of Art education ? — I don’t 
quite understand you. 

1008. I mean such a thing as the Life School? — Oh, 
of course not. You have only to look at the chimney- 
pieces of this house in order to see how ridiculous it 
would be to think of any decorative artist being able 
to decorate houses, or to carry on the work of applied 
art at all without it. Take the case of Michael Angelo 

H 
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and the Sistine Chapel. The decorative artist must be 
an artist— he must be thoroughly educated as an 
• artist. . . . , , 

1009. Then it is necessary, in your opinion, to have 
elementary teaching in the Metropolitan . School of 
Art?— I think that is a purely local question. Some 
years ago, when there was hardly any decent teaching 
of drawing in this country, it was absolutely necessary. 
Of late years, especially under the present Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, there has 
been a considerable effort to improve the teaching of 
drawing as an elementary work throughout the country, 
and I hope we may look forward to the time when it 
will not be necessary to have such teaching in the 
Metropolitan School of Art. At present I think it is. 

1010. So that you look forward to the time when 
students would not be admitted without some previous 
training ?— Without considerable previous training. 
But that is in the future. 

1011. What subjects do you consider should form 
the main portion 1 of the instruction in the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art ? — I think that this introductory note 
to a programme for School of Art Courses, which I 
wrote, explains my ideas on this point without enter- 
ing into unnecessary detail. 

The enclosed scheme is suggested for arranging the 
Courses in a School of Art with the object of leading 
as many as possible of the students towards the de- 
sired goal, viz. : Excellence in Decorative Art in its 
highest forms, and of guiding them past the shoals 
on which promising students are so often stranded. 
Though strongly deprecating any attempt to establish 
strict uniformity in tine systems of different schools. 

I believe that this syllabus would be found a useful 
model for many, and a basis on which other courses 
could he grafted to suit local requirements. 

In drawing up this syllabus I have taken into con 
sideration the system of schools in the United King- 
dom, and also those of several of the chief schools of 
Decorative Art on the Continent, as, for instance, at 
Paris, Nuremberg, Rome, and Berlin, and have tried 
to combine those features which appear to mo most 
valuable in their several systems. 

The principles I have kept in view are, briefly, as 
follows : — 


(a.) That in the most essential points the train- 
ing of an artist should be the same, whether lie 
is to apply his art to the painting of a picture or 
the making of an enamelled jewel, the modelling 
of a statue or of a fountain, the designing of a 
facade or of a wall-paper, and that if the student 
be not imbued with the artistic spirit he cannot 
expect to produce works worthy of notice in any 
medium. 


(b.) That at least an elementary knowledge of 
architecture is very desirable for every student, 
whatever branch of art he may intend to follow. 

(fl.) That study of principles of design and prac- 
tice in composition under the superintendence of 
the instructor are equally important in 'every 
branch of Applied or Decorative Art. 

(d.) That all students should be recommended 
to join the Life Classes, though it, is not essential 
for those who intend to devote themselves to the 
designing of lace or textiles, and other such work. 

1012. That scheme, in your opinion, should form the 
foundation of the training of every artist? — Most cer- 
tainly. The first two years would be the foundation 
of the training of every artist; and, if some then 
wished to go to easel painting, all that they had 
learned would be useful. I should like to say that, 
before writing this, I looked very carefully into what 
other schools are doing. At Borne, and also in the 
schools of Florence and Nuremberg, they used to have 
the teaching of Decorative and Applied Art, and also 
of Fine Art, in the same school. In Nuremberg they 
have now separated them ; they have left the school 
of Munich to teach Fine Art and sell pictures, whilst 
Nuremberg is for Decorative Art. But in Nuremberg 
they take students in a far more advanced stage than 
we have them here, and have excellent Life Classes, 
and give the greatest possible attention to drawing 
and modelling from the life, in all their branches. 

1013. Of course, Munich and Nuremberg are 
separated by a considerable distance? — They are. 

1014. Mr. Holmes. — Why were the schools sepa- 
rated? — It was the policy of the Government. 

1015. They did not think that one interfered with 
the other, or was it a matter of convenience? — I can 


hardly answer that. I was talking with tli« 

o£ Nuremberg, „„a he said it war l 

and prevented overlapping. ener S7> 

1016. Mr. Justice Madden*. — Was l * , ’ 

S Munich dS ‘ S great gallerS 

1017. The Chairman — The students of applied art 
should in your opinion get their instil, utiin in the 
bchool of Art ? — There is no other place 

iOlB What is required, in your opinion, for the 
pupil who devotes himself to the painting of pictures? 
—I am not a painter. You have heard Mr. William 
Orpen, who was one of our best students. Mter the 
student has learned to draw, and to paint whatever 
is m front of him, he should, instead of devoting 
himself to architecture, or the application of his art 
to the decoration of buildings and such things as wall- 
papers, go and work under as great a painter as he 
can get, and have the inspiration of the works of the 
great masters of painting ; work, in fact, in the 
Academy School. 

1019. Once the student has passed a certain stage 
tho Academy School fulfils purposes which are dif- 
ferent from those of the Art School ?— Quite different. 

1020. But both are necessary, are they not?— Both 
are necessary, quite. 

1021. We have lu-ard from other witnesses that the 
Metropolitan School of Art has trained teachers of 
art in Ireland? — 'Yes, that is so. 

1022. With regard t o the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
do you think it would be possible to amalgamate the 
Life School of the Academy with that of the Metro- 
politan School of Art? — No, certainly not, I think. 

1023. It would not be made to work in that way ?— 
It would be a very great loss. We. should want three 
or four life schools instead of two, if we are going to 
have many artists in this country. 

1024. Mr. Justice Madden*. — The method of teach- 
ing in each of the schools is essentially different, and 
in the final school, — tho Academy School — the pupils 
should study under some great artist? — Yes. 

1025. It is not so much a matter of school teaching 
as the inspiration of the great artist? — Quite so. They 
are looking at art from a different point. No doubt 
both are taught to draw and shade what is in front 
of them ; but the artist is teaching with a different 
object, and talking and giving different ideas. Our 
Life School here cannot be more than sufficient for 
the students here ; and it would be a great pity to do 
away with one of tho two Life Schools we have in 
Dublin. They are not too many. They are too few. 

1026. The Chairman. — Following on that, do you 
think the Royal Hibernian Academy is capable of 
carrying on that school successfully now? — I think I 
am not competent to answer that. I know so very 
little of them, except just as a personal friend, going 
to see their pictures. I know nothing of their work. 

1027. One question again as to the Metropolitan 
School of Art : Do you think that any changes are 
advisable in the staff or accommodation of the school? 
— 'Well, I have nothing officially to do with it now,— 1 
I have not had for eleven months,— but I had repre- 
sented that tho staff was not sufficient, and that cer- 
tainly the building is not sufficient. In my opinion 
they wanted then, and, I presume, do still, more space 
and more staff. 

1028. The Haul op Westmeath.— More accommo- 
dation for enamelling and metal work? — Yes. Some 

of the rooms are badly lighted, and not fit for 
drawing in. - 

1029. The Chairman. — As to the scholarships : uo 
you think the present system of scholarships in con- 
nection with the school adequate?— I don t know 
exactly what the system is this year ; but it 1S im P° ‘ 
tant not to give too much. I noticed myself so 
time ago that it is a dangerous thing too freely 
offer students enough to live on to come ana 
work in the school. I confine my remark to students 
who were glad to get their £1 a week, ““ ™ ,, 
very moderate amount of work — not all tnar J 
might have done — and at the end of two 

years be none the more likely to go to ™ , 

very small pay as apprentices in decorative • 
There is a danger in that decidedly, and it 
guarded against ; but what is being done no 

kll 1030. It comes to this, that great care should be 
exercised ?— Oh, very great care. should’ 

1031. In distributing those bursaries?— iney 
not be too large — not too liberal. 
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1032. "Would y° u gi''° L ' ie Committee your opinion 
as 10 the necessity for bettering the position of the 
Boyal Hibernian Academy?— Of course, with that I 
hare no official connection — it is merely my opinion 
as a member of the public. But I have held the same 
opinion for many years, namely — that it should be 
brought near the Metropolitan .School of Art, and 
especially near the National .Gallery, and be given 
premises superior to what they have. They are very 
geverelv handicapped by their very bad position, and 
their very bad promises ; and in connection with the 
question of providing facilities for making life studies 
1 would mention the desirability of providing some 
good studios for artists what a new building is pro- 
vided for the Royal Hibernian Academy. Studios are 
scarce in Dublin, and I believe that artists are 
hindered in their work by this want. 

Without entering into details, I would suggest that 
these two points may be considered together, so that 
students working in one studio may have the advan- 
ce of the guidance and advice of an experienced 
artist working in an adjoining studio, or a student 
mav work in the artist’s studio, and make studies 
from the models posed by the artist for Ms picture. 

1033. Mr. Justice Madden. — You have had experi- 
ence of the Metropolitan School of Art, both while 
it was under South Kensington and under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction?— Yes. 

1034. What were the relations of South Kensington 
to the School ; were the staff appointed by South 
Kensington? — *Oh, yes. 

1035. What was your position under South Kensing- 
ton with regard to the School ; what were your duties 
in relation to the School?— What they call the 
general administration. Practically everything went 
through my handsj — all papers of every sort, and all 
correspondence ; and nothing was ever decided on 
by the Department without consulting me. 

1036. Where was the ultimate control in South Ken- 
sington ? — The Lord President of the Council, the Vice- 
President of the Council, and the Permanent Secretary 
were the official heads of the Department. 

1037. When some years ago it was placed under Irish 
control, it was put under the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction? — Yes. 

1038. Technical instruction being instruction for 
practical purposes of industry, that does not cover 
the entire work to be done by tlie School of Art — that 
school is something more than a school for technical 
instruction in connection with industry; from wliat 
you have said just now it is something more ? — -W ell, 
of course, Art is something more. 

1039. You aspired to do something more for the 
country than simply to educate in Art for the pur- 
pose of being applied to industry? — We aspire to do 
far more than to educate teachers for designing m 
lace and that sort of thing. 

1040. Yes, as a preparation for the Academy 

schools, where great artists — if we can produce them — 
are to receive their education ?— Certainly. One of 

the greatest artists that ever lived, Foley, was edu- 
cated in this school. 

1041. Does it ever occur to you that some modifica- 
tion of the present system might be useful, in which 
there would be some expert control over a school of the 
kind? — I do not know whether I ought to give an 
opinion on that. The control of the school is entirely 
under the Department. It was so a year ago. 

1042. Who now represents you — you ceased to be 
officially connected with the school some months ago. 
Who discharges the functions that you used to dis- 
charge?— I suppose Mr. Gill himself. 


1043. Does the Department of Agriculture stand in 
the same position to the school that South Kensington 
occupied ? — Yes. 

1044. As long as South Kensington was tlie con- 
trolling authority wasn’t the school under expert con- 
trol — the control of men who were supposed at all 
events to be experts ? — 'Yes, because the South Ken- 
sington Department, afterwards part- of the Board of 
Education, had very great artists and experts in Art. 
Sir Thomas Armstrong was the Director for Art. Now 
they have an Art Advisory Committee at South Ken- 
sington, of which Sir William Richmond, Mr. Walter 
Crane, and others are members. 

1045. We know that the President of the Council 
is the official head, but when the Science and 
Art Department was in charge of the School of Art it 
was under the artistic control of experts? — Yes, I 
should think any .artistic question would always have 
been decided by Sir Thomas Armstrong, who was an 
artist. 


1046. The Earl of Westmeath. — I think you said 
that there was room in Dublin not only for two Life 
schools, but for several more?— I should say I hope 
there will be. 

1047. Do you anticipate that there will be such an 
increase in the artistic wants of the people?— I don’t 
know that there is a prospect of it at present. 

1048. But there is need for the two schools that 
exist? — Oh, I think it would be a great calamity to 
take either of them away. Owing to the idiosyncracies 
of the teachers, I think it would be better that the stu- 
dents should be taught under one man — Mr. Brenan 
for instance — in the one school, and by such an artist 
as Mr. Osborne was in the other. 

1049. Do you think the training in the Academy is 
of a more finished nature in life painting than in the 
Metropolitan School of Art ? — I don’t know ; I never 
went to the Academy School. 

1050. Mr. Holmes. — I think you know a great deal 
about tlie art training on the Continent? — I know a 
little. I have looked into it very carefully in Rome 
and in Florence. 

1051. Can you tell us how the art training goes on 
there — is it under the Government or do the students 
work at the ateliers of painters ?— Some 'have both. 
At Munich it is under the Government. 

1052. And have they paid teachers ?— They have, I 
believe, paid teachers. 

1053. Who are appointed practically for life?— I 
didn’t inquire ; but I should think so. 

1054. Do they get any assistance from, outside, or do 
they rely oil those teachers ? — I did not- ask, because 
I was only interested in the Decorative Art. I did 
not inquire about that. 

1055. The Chairman.— Do you know whether tlie 
heads of this teaching school in Munich are profes- 
sional artists doing work of their own for sale, or are 
they solely appointed as teachers in the school? 

I cannot remember. The notes that I took, and the 
reports that I made out, were entirely on the Decora- 
tive Art side. I only just walked through the other 
school, and some of the artists were kind enough to 
show me what they were doing. 

1056. Mr. Justice Madden. — It was as Director of 
a "Museum of Decorative Art. and on business con- 
nected with that, that you went over?— Quite so. 

1057. Mr. Holmes. — Do you remember whether these 
German schools of the Nuremberg and Munich type 
are under a minister of Education or a minister of the 
Fine Lrts ; I know that in some countries there is a 
minister of the Fine Arts?-In Italy there is such a 
minister, but I cannot remember whether it is con- 
nected with public instruction or not. As to Nurem- 
berg, I don’t know. 


(The Committee adjourned). 


Oct. 12, 1905. 

Lieut.-CVilonel 
G. T. 
Plunkett. 
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0rf.iv 1905. FOURTH SITTING— FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13th, 1905. 


In the Board Room, Leinster House, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Honourable Lord Windsor, Chairman- 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Westmeath • 

The Right Honourable Mr. Justice Madden ; 

Mr. George C. V. Holmes, C.Y.O., C.B. ; and 
Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 


Mr. H. P. Boland, Secretary. 


Dr. Bertram C. A. 

1058. The Chairman. — You are President of the 
Queen’s College, Cork? — I am. 

1059. I believe you are also a member of the Com- 
mittee under whose control the School of Art of Cork 
is conducted? — That is so. 

1060. Will you give us your opinion as to the im- 
portance of including instruction in art crafts in the 
functions of a School of Art? — I have two reasons 
which do not require very much labouring, I fancy, 
as most of the schools of art do include such things 
in their curriculum. In the first place, it is quite 
obvious there is no market for the products of any 
very large number of persons who are simply painting 
pictures, nor even is there a very large market for 
the products of persons who are able to illustrate books, 
so that, after all, what is called pure art can be pur- 
sued as a means of livelihood by comparatively few 
persons. No doubt it is a very attractive occupation 
to people of means, and to many professional people, 
as an interesting hobby, or occupation, but, ns a means 
of livelihood, it cannot be expected to provide for a 
very large number of persons. On the other hand, 
there is a very considerable opening, and one which 
is increasing every day, for people who are capable of 
applying art to various purposes, such as those which 
I have indicated in the second section of my evidence, 
jewellery and enamelling and embroidery, writing, il- 
luminating and heraldic work, stained glass, book- 
binding, wood carving, lace, crochet, and a number of 
such things. So, if schools of art .are to be valuable, 
as I think they should be, from the industrial point 
of view, it is extremely important that they should 
provide instruction in these various .art crafts. Then, in 
the next place, I think they give a deliniteness to the 
teaching of design, which is otherwise lacking. I was 
for some time a member of tine Birmingham School 
Hoard, and also on the Education Committee, and 
used to visit a great many of the schools. I always 
took a great interest in the art teacliing. It seemed 
to me that it was one of the weak points that in teach- 
es t ie boys and girls design, they were tanglit to 
regard the design as a definite entity in itself, and not 
as a thing that could have no real existence without 
something to which the design was to be applied. You 
would, ask a child, “ What is that drawing?” and be 
told a design ; then you would ask “ What is it a 
design for ? and be told “ It is not a design for any- 

f I 651 ? 11 '’’ f° m y mind tha t is absurd, 
xou must first think of what the design 'is going to be 
applied to. If it is going to be a tobacco jar, it wants 
difierent treatment from that which is necessary if it 
!L t0 t J° r S .°. me . oth « r object. The material and pur- 
pose of the object to be made must be taken into con- 
sideration in tte design. The design must be con- 
sidered as something which is to be applied to a defi- 
nite object. These are the two points I wish to draw 
attention to m this connection. 

■ I? 61 ,' Perhaps you would elaborate the best crafts 
• 5, * n F ch .» course of instruction 1 — I think 
m the hrst place m an ordinary School of Art the 
Ste? ’t* 4 } sllonId cal1 of * minor obar- 

T al1 I " ake ' We considered 
S thin® ■*. ?™!(f«n, when I was a member 

of the : Committee of the School of Art, the advisability 
^ introducing wrought iron work. It was a thin? 
which personally I would have liked very much to 
see introduced, and many others held the tame view 


Windle examined. 

But the dilliculties of manipulating, and the noise anH 
technical difficulties, were* very S 'c„, u idSe‘1i,“; 
School of Art, and it has never been undertaken there 
and I don t know whether it ever will be Then m 
reference to these other things, take jewellery ’and 
enamelling. In Birmingham there is a special school 
for that purpose, maintained partly by contributions 
from the jewellers, and partly from the rates. It is 
managed by a joint committee. It is bound, under 
the Act, to come under the jurisdiction of the School 
of Art •Committee, but it is directed by a Sub- 
committee, which is elected partly by the Jewel- 
lers and Silversmiths' Association— a very large 
and powerful association— and partly by the Committee 
of the School of Art, and their findings have to be in- 
dorsed by the Committee of the School of Art 
appointed by the Corporation. Practically, they 
always are. In that school no studies are 
pursued except those connected with jewellery 
and matters relating to jewellery. But the boys 
and girls who go there, who are largely apprentices in 
the jewellery trade, go through a complete course of 
study m drawing, as well as in the applied arts. No 
one is allowed to go on to applied work until he shows 
himself capable of drawing from nature. No doubt, 
the improvement in jewellery, and particularly in 
enamelling, lias been very great during the last few 
years. Enamelling had been very much neglected be- 
forehand. 

1062. They go through the general, ordinary course 
of the school up to a certain point ? — Yes, from that 
on they pass on to applied design as relating to jewel- 
lery and silversmiths’ work. Embroidery does not re- 
quire very much to be said about it. Then we have 
writing and illuminating, and heraldic work. That 
work is useful for the production of illuminated ad- 
dresses. They had got into a very stilted kind of form. 
We had completely lost the beautiful craft of writing 
as illustrated in old missals and church books, and the 
illumination had become very conventional, wliile the 
heraldic work was most of it, very bad. I take a great 
interest in heraldry myself. A great deal of the 
heraldic drawing is extremely poor. Comparing the 
heraldic work, which we see in Morris’s Froissart, with 
the heraldic work which we see in books, the one is 
a genuine piece of art, and the other is wooden. That 
is a thing I might say that could be made very interest- 
ing to students. Stained glass requires .a larger plant, 
but not, by ,any means, so big as many people imagine. 
Bookbinding, wood carving, and lace crochet are all 
pretty well known. I need not dilate on them. In 
connection with all these things I would like to say 
that, if they are to be really good, they must proceed 
from persons who have made a first hand study of 
nature, and have drawn from nature. The mere copy- 
ing of old forms, the observation of old forms, is a very 
valuable thing — old pieces of jewellery and old em- 
broidery— but the persons who wish to do really 
good work must start by drawing tilings from 
nature, and then evolve designs from, what they 
have studied in nature. That is the way in 
which all good art has been done, and has got 
to be done now. Anybody who remembers, as we all 
do, what wall papers and carpets were before William 
Morris arose, and remembers the effects that he has 
produced by taking ordinary natural forms, natural 
plants, and introducing them into papers and carpets, 
will see what a difference there is m the ,art value or 
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the two; ancl I would strongly urge that, in every 
country, it is very important that the people should 
have their attention directed specially to the plants 
and animals that are more or less characteristic of the 
'country. Let them evolve their own art from their sur- 
roundings. in their own country. 

1063. Would you say anything as to how you would 
propose that this aim of developing native character 
should be secured ? — Yes ; I think I would develop that 
in connection with both the next sections. In the first 
place, I think that 11 *> whole of Ireland ought to be 
able to look to Dublin for general direction, just as, in 
England, people look to London, and to London insti- 
tutions. Perhaps it would be interesting for the Com- 
mittee to hear about the experiment that we earned 
out in Birmingham, which was one of the first 
places where it was done on a large scale. When we 
started these crafts the great difficulty was to provide 
adequate teachers. In some cases there were no such 
persons. There were probably one or two really good 
persons in London whose time was very much 
occupied, for example, Mr. Henry Holliday, Mr. 
Lethaby and Miss May Morris, and it seemed 
that the only way was to try and breed teachers in 
these different branches ; so we found the most promis- 
ing individuals we could, and "ave thorn scholarships 
to°go to London, and study under the kind of persons 
whose teaching we wanted to imitate as far as possible, 
and then we brought them back and set them to work. 
But we were not satisfied that the amount of time 
oiven to study was sufficient. After all, you cannot 
give much more than six months at the out- 
side to persons under a scholarship, as the 
holders want to come back and earn their bread. 
We were not quite satisfied at the time that 
they were ready just then to walk alone, so we ar- 
ranged with these persons with whom they had been 
trained in London, to come down occasionally, 
and they used to come down to the school once a 
quarter — I think it was three times a year— and spend 
a couple of days carefully going over all the work which 
had been done by the students, and talking to them, 
and, what is most important, discussing the whole 
tiling afterwards privately with the teacher. It would 
not do to blame the teacher before the pupils, but any 
tactful person would be able to go in and tell tlie 
teacher — especially if the teacher had been a pupil of 
his — “You are going on alL right in such a direction ; 
in the other direction you are falling back.” We found 
that for a couple of years this kind of help was very 
valuable. That is the kind of help for which the out- 
lying parts of Ireland should be able to look to Dublin 
just as Birmingham to London. 

1064. So, not only, as we hear is the case, that the 
training of teachers should go to Dublin — that is to 
say that they should come, not only once, but more 
often, to get instruction in their work here — but that 
the Metropolitan School of Art in Dublin should send 
down teachers occasionally into the various art schools 
of the country? — I should like to think that the .art 
schools in the country would invite these people, and, 
of course, pay them for coming down, to supervise tine 
work that is going on. It is quite clear that a poor 
country like this cannot afford to pay many of the 
highest class of teachers. Towns like Cork, Limerick, 
and so on, cannot afford to pay first-class teachers, 
such as are engaged at South Kensington, and places 
of that kind. There are not many of them, because 
there is not the money to pay them. If we had really 
first-class teachers in Dublin they could exercise an 
enormous influence over other schools by occasional 
visits. That is what we want. 

1065. You think the teachers who are bom and bred 
in the country, if properly trained, are more likely to 
evolve a national form of art than people. who come in 
from outside? — That is my point in saying that you 
want to breed your own teachers ; take your own 
capable pupil, send him Somewhere to be properly 
trained, and bring him back to the place to which 
he belongs — that is what we are trying to do in 
connection with enamelling in Cork. I asked 
the Committee to give a scholarship to a capable 
young man who was able to do chasing and 
repousse work, and knevtf- the rudiments of enamel- 
ling. We gave him a scholarship to go to Birmingham 
to do four months’ work in the school of art at enamel- 
ling, on the understanding that he will teach for a 
period of not less than two years when he. comes back. 
If we could have somebody over from Birmingham — 
it is too far — to see how that young man is getting 
on every three months for some years I believe it would 
nave a most excellent result. The difficulty is that he 


has got four months’ training, and no doubt he will 
get the best he can out of it, but lie will then have to 
walk alone, and he will be a little immature very likely. 
Then, with regard to evolving this national art, the 
point which I mention in my fourth question is a 
thing that attracted my attention a good deal when I 
was in England, because I have a great belief that 
every boy and every girl in every school ought to be 
taught to draw just as much as they are taught to 
write. I am convinced that as many boys and girls can 
be taught to draw up to ,a point as can be taught to 
write up to a point. It is a mere matter of proper 
teaching in the beginning. Then I come to the ques- 
tion, why is it drawing is so unpopular, and why is 
there such bad drawing in the better Secondary schools. 

I was for a time Chairman of ,a Sub-committee of the 
Board of Education, on which I had to inquire into 
tliis matter, because we were trying to draw up a 
scheme for registration of teachers of Secondary schools 
in art, as we were in other things— in cookery, dress- 
making and so on. It was art that principally in- 
terested me. We took a great deal of evidence. The 
net result was that the reason that art teaching was 
unsuccessful in Secondary schools was that the art 
teachers could teach nothing, and knew nothing, but 
art. They were technical persons, but they had too 
little general culture. There is a most extraordinary 
art teacher in Harrow School, Mr. Egerton Hyne. He 
has produced an influence on art teaching in Harrow 
which is quite wonderful. There is another man at 
Charterhouse, whose name I have forgotten, who pro- 
duced a very good effect. Mr. Hyne gave evidence 
wliioh made it quite clear how he gained the influence 
that he possesses. He is a man of wide reading and 
considerable all-round knowledge. When he got a boy 
into his class he first of all found out what the boy 
was interested in, and, having done that, Ik worked 
him from that into art. He would get a boy who was, 
perhaps, ,a classical boy, and thought that drawing 
was a great bore, and begin to talk to him about 
Achilles, and the kind of armour lie wore, and, per- 
haps, he would produce pictures to show what was 
meant. The boy would be interested in that, and he 
would be told “ while you .are here perhaps you might 
“ like to draw this in your sketch book to refer to when 
“ reading about Achilles.” And so on in reference to 
other tastes. The consequence was he established a per- 
fect furore for art at Harrow. The ordinary art master 
could not do that. He does not know anything about 
these subjects. What we felt about these subjects was 
that it was very important to have men who would 
have, in connection with their art training, a general 
training in literature, history, and archceology in par- 
ticular, also in elementary field botany, and things of 
that kind. And generally, I think, that the teachers 
who are going to teach in these schools of art, who 
ought to be trained here in Dublin, ought to be in- 
structed in the antiquities and natural history of their 
own country, so that they may know what are the 
characteristic things of Ireland, and what are the 
characteristics of ancient Celtic art, of that late Celtic 
art, which is being so much studied now. and where 
they come from— where, for instance, did all these 
knots come from in Celtic designs ?— It is an illumina- 
ting thing to know that all these knots were developed 
from the wickerwork plaiting of baskets, and, by taking 
out various pieces of that, you get these patterns. 
That is interesting, and it often illuminates the mind 
of the student to be told things of that kind. In the 
same way teachers should know the flowers that- are 
common in this country, some of which are not so com- 
mon in England. I merely mention these as illustra- 
tions. I don’t think you can get a really satisfactory 
teacher of art— this was the conclusion drawn from the 
evidence of the witnesses who appeared before our Com- 
mittee— unless he has got a fair general education as 
well And a scheme is now going to start this month 
in Birmingham for trying to supply such persons by 
means of a combination of the school of art and the uni- 
versity, which is to supply a series of lectures.^ and. at 
the end of a couple of years, give a diploma, Students 
from the art school side are to present Art Masters 
certificates, and, from the other side evidence that 
they have attended a certain number of courses 
specially designed for students of art, such, as litera- 
ture, classical archmology, and things of that Lind. 
I don’t know how this will work out. Of course it is 
only an experiment, but it tends towards the direction 
which is desired by all head masters of secondary 
schools— that is, to produce teachers who will have 
a rood general education. That general education 
must hear on the country, and its products, and 
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• Oct 13 1903 its history,- if they are to produce a national art. I 
_!_ think those are the points to which I wish to draw at- 

Dr. Bertram tention. 

C. A. Windle. 1066 . Do you care to go back to the craft classes ? — 
I think I have said all 1 wish to say, unless you wish 
to ask me any questions on them. Perhaps I 
should add something, in reference to Heading 5 in 
my summary of evidence, as to the influence of the 
School of Art on the art teaching in Primary schools. 
The best of the children in the Primary schools . ought 
to come up to the School of Art to be taught art. I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the Primary 
schools of Ireland to know whether art is taught in 
most of them, or in any of them ; but, if it is, I 
would strongly urge that, there should be some touch 
between teaching in the Primary schools and teaching 
in the School of Art, so that a boy or girl may pass 
naturally and properly from one stage to the other 
without any break. If you have the schools under 
different direction you get taught under one system 
in the Primary school, and perhaps when you como 
to the School of Art the master says, “You must 
forget all you have been taught, and begin at the 
starting point." We don’t want dislocations of this 
kind in education. The art teaching in Primary 
schools ought to be under the supervision of the local 
School of Art. 

1067. So that it will be in touch with the better 
methods of the metropolitan schools ? — Yes. 

1068. The Chairman. — I don’t know that I have any 
question specially to ask you. I think the views you 
have put before the Committee are of great interest. 
The co-ordination of the system on which the whole 
thing must work is of great importance, and I think 
the idea of a wider general education for art teachers 
than is usual now is most interesting. 

1069. The Earl op Westmeath.— I think you said 
you gave a scholarship in the technical school in Cork 
in order to send a pupil to Birmingham to study 
enamelling ? — Yes. 

1070. Can you tell ns something of the history of the 
School of Art in Cork— how was it started, .and wliat 
money is it endowed with ?— I believe it is a very old 
institution, but it developed at any rate into a techni- 
cal institute and school of art, which was endowed 
by a Mr. Crawford, a wealthy brewer, a very 
public-spirited mail, who gave a great deal of money 
for public purposes. It has existed for a con- 
siderable time. When the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act for Ireland came into opera- 

• tion the School of Art came under the Tech- 

nical Education Committee of the Corporation 
of the city. Prior to that it had been 
managed by a committee of its own. I cannot tell yon 
how that committee was elected; that was before I 
came to Cork. But the management of the school is 
now part of the work of the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Corporation. That, of course, is main- 
tained partly by money from the Department of Agri- 
culture and partly by money from the Science and Art 
grants, and partly by money produced by a penny rate 
levied in Cork. 


1071. Is this in connection with the Queen’s College? 

It is not connected with the Queen’s College in any 

way. It is a Technical School which is a Corporate 
thing. I don’t know whether any of the other Cor- 
3ia Y. e S i . ven scholarships of the same kind. 

1072. Mr. Justice Madden. — I have been very much 
interested by your statement that you thought every 
boy and every girl ought to learn to draw as he or she 
learns to write. I suppose that observation of yours 
would apply to Primary schools? — Yes. 

1073. And until there is a general movement in that 
direction it seems idle to expect any revival of art in 
Ireland? — Quite so. It is, no doubt, not merely an 
excellent training of band and eye, but it is a splendid 
training m observation. The child who can draw— 
take to pieces a sweet pea, and draw the 
different parts of it, or draw any flower — gains, not 
only a considerable mastery over the muscles of the 

^ a so a considerable power of observation, 
winch is a fine education. 

1074. That leads up to the next matter as to which 
1 was going to ask you. If we are to develop great 
artists, painters, sculptors and architects in Ireland 
there must be a general education in drawing and 
the elements of art ?— Certainly. 

. 1075. Those developed in that way must be few, but 
m your opinion, even as regards the multitude, who 
aon t attain to artistic eminence, the elementary train- 
SLf 1 -* is an education?— I have no doubt at all 
about that. P think it it a good education. 


1076. Our attention has been ealWi j.i 
phases of the commencement^ great 

m some country or place in a manner tw nts ' 
hardly understand, but there one can 
literary activity, and nnlosl you Teach ' ST* V* 
population to read and write you canLt takl aT 
vantage of the wave when it comes ?— Certainly d ‘ 

1077. In your opinion, unless you teach 
population more or Jess of the elements of artvnn^ 
!» out of tils possibility of revival J, 


1078. I wish to emphasise that part of voi 
donee. Ion are aware that there is at present on effort 
mode to teach elementary art, not only in Secondary 
sehools but aiso nt lhe Primary schools, unde 2 
Board of National Education !-I l,»,e b«n so short 

mdmiVirt tsrSL tl,at 1 

it. 1 ™ iitsr Iu ‘ J a “ oppoitu " itir oi «■*» 

i.080. If a clever boy wore developed in that way hi 
one of the Primary schools he would be lost to art 
unless there were some system of bursaries or exhibi- 
tions which would furnish him with the means of 
obtaining an education in the School of Art aui 
perhaps, ultimately in the Academy ?— Certainly. ' 

iO 81 You mentioned that in Cork they gave a boy 
a scholarship, and sent him to Birmingham to study 
Have you thought of establishing a system of bur- 
saries 111 connection with your school ?— We have not at 
present, because we are so extremely badly off for 
money ; but, if I may refer again to Birmingham, 
which is a rather striking example of a School of Art, 
I think, and is also the place with which I am most 
familiar, every yean.- there was a considerable number 
of free admissions to the School of Art given among 
children in the elementary schools, so that really 
promising boys and girls could come up free to the 
School of Art, and bo encouraged to go on with their 
art work there. 


1082. You have had a remarkable opportunity of 
comparing the artistic talent of Irish and English 
boys and girls ; I suppose there were girls as well as 
boys in the School of Art? — Yes. 

1083. Compared with those of Birmingham, how do 
you think they rank, I mean as regards their general 
aptitude for art teaching? — I think they have got an 
extraordinary genius for art in Munster. I 
was very much struck with some of the work in Cork. 
I think the modelling is quite remarkable. There is 
a touch about it that is the touch of a real artist. I 
think perhaps they will do a great deal more in the 
way of art crafts there than they will do in exact 
things like engineering. I think the work in the way of 
designs done by some young girls is quite wonderful. 
There were two lace designs, one by a girl, aged six- 
teen, and the other by a girl, aged nineteen, which 
were quite excellent. One. was from the sweet pa, and 
was a charming piece of design, quite spontaneous, 
and really original. The early training is not per- 
haps as good as in England. Art is a means of ex- 
pressing ideas. You must have your ideas before you 
can express them. You cannot have those ideas 
without a good general education. 

1084. Generally, are the class of boys and girls you 
speak of attending Secondary or Primary schools?— 
I should fancy that some of them are from the one, 
and some of them from the other. 

1085. Have you had an opportunity— or have you 

been too short a time in the country to do so— of 
forming an estimate of the scholars in other parts of 
the country ? — ‘No. I have not seen the work in. any 
of the other centres. But I don’t quite know. I was 
looking yesterday at the things which are being shown 
in the shop of the Irish Arts Companions, in Clare- 
street, and there were some wooden things, which 
came from Belfast, many of which I thought were 
very good. „ 

1086. What sort of things ?— Bowls, cardboxes, and 
things like that. They were coloured with a very 
good stain, almost equal to enamel. It was tne 
nearest approach to enamel I ever saw in wood, r 
don’t know whether it was made in Belfast School o 
Art, but it was a very creditable production. 

1087. You have no reason to suppose that the other 
parts of Ireland are less artistic than Cork ? 1 do 
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-uopose so. I don’t know anything about art work 
In any other part of Ireland. 

1088- Mr. Holmes. — We must all agree that the 
ideas you have put before us are very interesting. I 
want to ask you if enamel ware is made in the 
School of Art here, and, if so, can you tell us how 
far vour ideas are being realised?— I am afraid I 
don't know anything about the School of Art here. 
I have never been inside it. 

1089. I thought it possible that you might make 
some suggestions towards improving the School of Art 

^1090. Mr. Justice Madden. — It is in evidence that 
the annual sum of about £4,000 is expended on the 
School of Art in Dublin. You would, I suppose, ex- 
pect considerable results from the expenditure of such 
a large sum? — It is a considerable sum ; yes. 

1091. How would that compare as to amount with 
what is spent in Cork ? — We have less than £4,000 in 
■Cork to spread over the entire of art, science, and 
technical training. 

1092. Annually?— Yes. 

1093. In Birmingham how much did you spend 
on the school there? — I am afraid I could not give 
you the figure. I have a very bad head for figures. 
I don't remember. It must have been a considerable 
sum, because we had so many branch schools. Be- 
sides the central school, there were schools in 
the suburbs, and other night schools, which 
were conducted from the School of Art, in the build- 
ings of elementary schools. 

1094. Perhaps you could toll us the numbers that 
attend the work in the Cork School of Art, approxi- 
mately? — That I cannot do; but I can let you have 
it. 

1095. We can have it for our Appendix? — Very 
well. The chief item of expenditure ought to be the 
salary of the headmaster. If you have not got a good 
headmaster the school is bound to fail. 

1096. Mr. Holmes. — Have you a good building for 
the school in Cork? — Yes, we have. 

1097. The Earl of Westmeath. — Can you tell us, 
without giving figures, does the attendance at the 
Cork School of Art tend to increase or decrease? — 


Se* figums 3113111 1 CalU10t teU J ° U J but 1 Can get - vou 
JoAa 'w r - Just c ice ? £uws — If you will get a tabu- 
eTnpnH^ 6111611 ! 1 f °/ x,‘ e last fenr - veais of the amount 
expended and of the attendance, separating mala 

f inqQ^M 16 ’ w W0Uld 5? rery us eful ?— Very well. 

1099. Mr. Holmes.— D o you happen to know if the 
buildings were paid for out of the foundation grant 
bj lfnn q °| raw r 0rd? ~^ r - Cranford built the place. 

nuu. I he Corporation did not contribute largely? 
—As far as I am aware, they contributed nothing. I 
th ‘ u k Crawford built the place entirely. 

1101 . Mr. Boland.— A rising out of your evidence 
as to teachers in Primary schools, we had an interest- 
ing statement- that, when the summer courses are 
conducted here there are not many teachers from the 
Primary schools, owing to the fact that the National 
Doard of Education has a separate system of instruc- 
tion, and does not co-ordinate with the Department 
of Agriculture, under which the Metropolitan School of 
Art is. But a certain number of teachers have come up. 
Is there any suggestion you can make with regard to 
the teaching, in addition to the art teaching, carrying 
out tins suggestion of yours, to interest teachers in 
*1 ? £ e , neial and * ocal antiquities of Ireland, and the 
old Celtic style of art, any suggestion you could make 
when the courses for teachers are being conducted 
here in the Metropolitan School of Art 'that would 
broaden their news outside the actual teaching of 
art 1 — I think that during that time you could have a 
few semi-popular lectures, well illustrated, particularly 
with lantern-slides. That would have a good effect. 
Often a good lecture is most inspiring, if given by a 
man who thoroughly understands his subject and 
knows how to awaken interest. I think that is a 
most important thing ; if you can only set them on 
to read about- things themselves and 'awaken their 
interest, and get them to work, and do things for 
themselves. This is more interesting than attending 
a long course, and enables them to interest students 
afterwards. 

1102. The Chairman. — You are aware, I dare say, 

that part of our inquiry is concerned with the Boyal 
Hibernian Academy, but I understand that- you have 
not got anything special to say about it ?— No. I 

know very little about it. 
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1103. The Chairman. — You are Director of the 
National Gallery of Ireland ?— Yes. 

1104. I think it would be tlio most convenient course 
it I were to ask you to state generally your opinion 
as to the possibilities of art in Ireland? — That is a 
large question. 

4 you t]l ink it better I will take it more in 

will-Well, I will try to answer it. To begin 
ff «h, I think that the whole history of the Irish 
pwple shows that there has been a race inhabiting 
tms country for more than a thousand years which 
»as got very exceptional artistic powers. It is one of 
■lie very few races in the world which have shown 
eal originality, in their art, and the art of whom 
Tw . exa mination as to quality very deeply indeed, 
raat is shown in the buildings. The architecture of 
- ose remains that we are accustomed to look at in 
er countries for indications of the nature of their 
iy civilisation, the metal articles, early illumina- 
ari S ’i? nia so 011 > show a real, liberal faculty for 
■ i?or s °me reason or other, that has died down 
t_a c ° m plete]y at certain times in the history of 
.iff for the last two or three centuries, 

unttar i n P lent y indications of its survival 
wkn f eat l f . surface - A great many of the people 
Irish ^ ^ ve distinguished themselves in art have had 

DorKnrTr \ n ^heir veins. A very considerable pro- 
haw k 0f , se subjects of the British Crown who 
should 6011 an d architects have been Irish. I 

maiorif!* J V udging ky general information, that the 
*i. actors and actresses who have distin- 
toore j mse lves in the United Kingdom have been 


raw rm ^j SS by birtli or parentage. Of the 

Irish e number of living artists who are of 

°'iueatim »* ew have had the influence of an Irish 
I thini- 1 ’ 8 rea t many of those would, probably, 
Prank* u’,i -W from that section of the Irish 
rich has mixed . Saxon and Celtic blood. 


The qualities they show seem to me to be Arm-iron- 
those you would expect from a mixture of ~ 
those two bloods, and, as a matter of fact, they are 
qualities which you don’t find in great abundance in 
either the pure Celt or the pure Anglo-Saxon. For 
reasons of that sort I think it would pay, and produce 
a very good result, if a really efficient system of teach- 
ing, not only the artists, but the public in this 
country, could be established, if better organised and 
-more efficient schools could be established, and if 
there were larger opportunities for the public to 
familiarise themselves with good works of art, so as 
to make a proper demand upon the artists. At the 
present moment an Iiish artist lias not a severe public 
at all. He is able, after he is half-trained, to go out 
into the world, and to attempt to make a living ; 
the knowledge of the people to whom he appeals is 
not sufficiently great to compel him to stay longer, 
and to wait until he has trained himself thoroughly, 
before he begins to make that attempt. I don’t know 
whether I am speaking too generally, or whetller that * 
is the kind of information that you require ? 

1106. That is entirely the thing I would wish to 
ask your opinion about. That is all coming to your 
opinion as to the facilities that should exist in Ireland 
for art education? — I think if there were one first- 
rate school, and arrangements were made to keep that 
single first-rate school up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency, that that would leaven the whole country. 

If, in Dublin, you had a first-rate school of fine art, 
and a first-rate school of applied art, those two things 
would raise the standard everywhere. To take a 
homely illustration : If you have a cricket match be- 
tween England and Australia every two years, it 
arouses great interest in cricket, and improves the 
cricket-playing on the village greens. I think if you 
have some place where the best work will be taught 
and dope, that you will by that means raise the whole 
standard of art in Ireland. At the present moment 
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Oct. 13, 1905. it is not done, and cannot be done, because the 
enthusiasm does not exist. That is the truth of it. 

1107. The large number of those who desire to be 

professional artists go elsewhere for their education ?— 
They are obliged to. , . , 

1108. You mentioned just now two schools— one ot 

fine arts and one of applied arts. Do you consider 
that these should be kept entirely separate in their 
control and management f— I think so. I don t see 
any reason why they should not. I think it would be 
easy to prevent their overlapping to any serious ex- 
tent. I don’t see any reason why they should be 

together. The fine artist and the decorative artist, 
so to speak— that is not the right word, but you 
understand what I mean— are entirely different things. 
The one man has to express himself,' and should be a 
man with a free imagination, and should be able to 
bring out that imagination in free art, and do 
what he pleases. The other man has always got to 
work under severe conditions. He has got to sub- 
ordinate himself to the architect, to utilitarian ends, 
and so on. These two kinds of work demand different 
resources. The one you can teach to a certain extent, 
but the other you can only enable a man to dovelop 
for himself. 

1109. I suppose you would say that the education 
required up .to a certain point would be the same? — 
Yes ; the education, in so far .as it consisted in teach- 
ing the boy how to use his tools, would be the same. 


1110. But then, naturally, the objects being dif- 
ferent, the methods of teaching ought to be different? 
—When once the knowledge as to how to use the 
tools has been acquired, and it comes to be applied, 
it would have to be applied in a different manner for 
each different purpose, and the teaching would have 
to be different. 

1111. And I suppose, we may take it as your 
opinion that the teaching required for a student who 
wishes to become a professional artist should be given 
by the best artist ?— I think so. Of course there are 
two schools of opinion on that matter. Some people 
think that the best way to teach a pupil who is going 
to be a Fine-artist is to train him under a single 
master, and on a single set of ideas. Other people 
think that the best system is that of the Royal 
Academy of London, which allows a great many dif- 
ferent masters to succeed one another in teaching 
him. In London they have different men for each 
month. That is the position. I think there is some- 
thing to be said for both views. A man of real 
originality is safer under the second system. 

1112. I do not want to give you my opinion — I am 
endeavouring to ascertain yours?— ‘I think it is very 
difficult to say which is the better. 

1113. But in either case it is tuition by artists? — 
Yes. 

1114. It is tuition different from that which would 
be given in the School of Art by trained teachers ?— 
It is. I think it comes to this, if you were to put it 
in the form of a plan — that the students would go 
along one particular main road. For a certain dis- 
tance all would go together. Those who showed an 
inclination for fine art would branch off at a certain 
point, and the other ones would just remain on the 
original road for a short space. That would be the 
kind of thing ; and the guidance along the fine art 
road ought to be under the guidance of people 'devoted 
to fine art. 

1115. Then I would like to ask your opinion as to 
whether you think there is a prospect in Ireland of 

4 sufficient interest in fine arts to enable a good school 
of education in the fine arts to be successful? — I 
think, of course, that would be a mutual business. I 
think the only way to do it would be, first of all, to 
enable that school live here. As soon as the school 
began to be good, and do good work, it would interest 
the public, and that interest would give it new 
. vitality. They would begin to educate themselves, 
and to know what that school had to work towards. 
There is an institution here, the Taylor Art Scholar- 
ships, which is administered by the Royal Dublin 
Society, of which I have been one of the three judges 
for the last thirteen years. Every year certain prizes 
are given ; about £100 altogether. That has been 
the means of producing a few certainly very good 
artists. They get a scholarship of only £50 a year, 
for two or three years, which enables them to go away 
to other places to study. One of them, Mr. Osborne, 
went to Antwerp ; and another, Mr. Orpen, went to 
London, and they became very good painters. 


1116. Mr. Holmes.— Are those scholars!.;™ ■ 
by the Royal Dublin Society?— The fund wu iJTkv 
C aptam Taylor, and the Society are trustees te j? 
and it has done good. One of the artists I named 
Mr. Osborne, came back to Dublin, and practised 
Ireland. The other has remained in London I think a 
more liberal expenditure in the same direction would 
do a great deal of good. I am quite certain that the 
material is here. 


1117. As to the facilities for the exhibition of works 
of art, do you think those ought to be increased?— L 
think so. I think everything connected with art 
ought to be a work of art, to a certain extent : and I 
think it is impossible to attract people to an ’exhibi- 
tion in the wrong sort of building, in the wrong situa- 
tion. Of course, that is rather a counsel of perfection 
but still, I think, it is true. 

1118. The Chairman.— Of course, everybody admits 
that the position and tlTe buildings of the Royal. 
Hibernian Academy are unsatisfactory ?— The posi- 
tion is unsatisfactory, the building is unsatisfactory^ and. 
the Royal Hibernian Academy has no funds to make 
the best of it, even as it is. 


1119. There have been some very successful loan ex- 
hibitions in Dublin within the last seven or eight 
years ? — There have been three loan exhibitions, which 
were very successful. 

1120. Those have been really well attended? — Very 
well attended. The first one was a small exhibition, 
got up by myself and a few others. We were told it 
was quite impossible to clear our expenses, and we got 
up a guarantee fund accordingly, but did not call on 
the guarantors. 

1121. Mr. Boland. — Where was that held? — In the 
little hall in Moleswortli-street. We paid all our 
expenses. I believe, as a matter of fact, there was a 
loss of £2 10s., which we paid between us. 

1122. The Chairman.— What should we gather from 
that — that in you opinion there is an interest in art? 
— 'Yes ; because these were very expensive pictures. 
There were only ninety of them, and we had to insure 
them for about £130,000. That was very expensive, 
to begin with. It was an expensive little exhibition. 
It was the first of its kind. Still, it paid its expenses. 

1123. These were not modern pictures? — Yes, they 
were. 


1124. Mr. Justice Madden.— I think it was the first 
time there were Corots brought over here? — Yes; one 
sido of the room was filled with French and Dutch 
pictures, and the other with English. 

1125. The * Chairman. — And Whistler ? — Yes ; 

Whistler, Millais, and others. , 

1126. Would it have been as successful if it had 

been held in Lower Abbey-street ?-y-I don’t think it 
would. We could not have made it look attractive. 
We were able to make the room very attractive. We 
got the whole thing to look in harmony with the 
exhibition. We draped the hall. It was an expensive 
little exhibition. , „ . .. 

1127. As to the relative functions of the Metropoli- 

tan School of Art and the Royal Hibernian Academy 
—have you anything to say to the Committee on that 
point? — Nothing, except what I have said as to tn 
distinction between the two forms of art. It seem 
me that the Metropolitan School of Art ought to be 
restricted to applied art, and to the elements of art 
The Hibernian Academy School ought to be directed, 
entirely to training in fine art. . 

1128. Do you think they have been overlapping. 
To a certain extent, of course, they have. ^ 
stance, there is a School of Sculpture 
Metropolitan School of Art, which ^ 

as it had a first-rate master-one of the mo^eucce^ 
ful masters in Europe. _ They had Mr. 
Hughes, and during his time it 
successful school. But, of course, it w 

1129. Only the Royal HibernianAcademywer^ 

ge 113°0. S Thf °Chai rman. —We !^ d ® 1 ' st A n ^ 1 one flS 
no room for anything else in it except the on 

School. — +iii n k that the 

1131, Mr. Justice Madden. You in ^ a 0 ne 
work of Mr. Hughes would have "would have 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy was himself 
been a more appropriate place , 
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one of the Royal Hibernian Academicians. The pro- 
bability is that, under different conditions, lie would 
hare been there. 

1132. The Chairman. — We have heard evidence from 
different witnesses as to the necessity of having Life 
Classes in the Metropolitan School of Art in carrying 
on their work, so far a,s they are concerned with 
applied art, and I should like to ask your opinion. 
Do you think there is room for, and that there ought 
to be. Life Classes in the Metropolitan School of Art, 
and also in the Royal Hibernian Academy, for the 
higher brandies of applied art ?— Certainly, I should 
say there should be Life Classes in the Metropolitan 
School of Art for modelling and for drawing; and 
certainly you would require a Life School for painting 
in the Boyal Hibernian Academy. You cannot teach 
a man to be a decorator unless you teach him to draw 
from life. 

1133. That tallies with the evidence we have heard. 
As a matter of fact-, in wood carving, stained glass 
decorations, and various other branches of applied art, 
drawing from life is necessary — I don’t think it is car- 
ried beyond that ? — The painting would be done on a 
different basis. Painting from life in a school of fine 
art should be done for the purposes of painting pic- 
tures. and to teach men how to get colour and texture, 
and so on. into their pictures. That would be the pur- 
pose in painting from life in a fine art school. Paint- 
ing from life in a decorative school would be much 
simpler. The colouring that would be necessary in a 
picture would not be the kind of colour required in a 
stained glass window, or in the decoration of rooms, 
or anything of that kind. 

1134. The Chairman.— I think there can be no doubt 
that there is a very great difference, and I only wanted 
to obtain your opinion about that. . 

1135. The Earx of Westmeath. — We sometimes hear 
that Irishmen display most brilliant qualities when 
they go elsewhere, but these qualities are not always so 
apparent when they remain at home. I gather from 
your evidence that you do not agree with that? — I 
don’t know. I think I do agree with that, but of course 
only in this way, that I don’t think they have got the 
same field at home. 

1136. That is what I was coming to. I was going 
to ask would you consider, if a properly-equipped 
School of Art were set up in Dublin, with every facility, 
that it would have as much chance of success as a 
similar school elsewhere? — I think so. I think it 
would have a better chance of success. If Irishmen of 
artistic inclinations could get the training required in 
Dublin, I don’t see why they should go anywhere else. 

1137. Do you think at the present moment there is 
much evidence of a real desire for art in Ireland?— 
No. I should not say that there was very much ; in 
fact I think one of the things that have to be met is 
the comparative indifference of the population of Ire- 
land to any intellectual form of pursuit. I know it is 
the case with regard to music. Some good con- 
certs have occasionally been given which I have .at- 
tended, and the room was almost empty. 

1138. No interest or enthusiasm were displayed in 
them ?— No. 

1139. Then some attempt was made to create an in- 
terest in good music and the result so far has been 
entirely unsuccessful? — Yes, I believe so. You do not 
bear much good music here except when they have im- 
ported orchestras. When we had the Halle orchestra 
here for instance then the concerts were well attended. 
That applies to everything. For some reason or other, 
interest in all kinds of intellectual pursuits in Ireland 
has dropped to a level below that of the other 
countries of Europe. You cannot read an Irish news- 
paper without noticing that if a man intellectually 
famous all over the world dies abroad he is called a 
Mr. So-and-So. Yon have got to cure those things. 
Living facilities in art is one of the means of curing 
them, and, after all, it is a very cheap way of doing it. 

1140. The Chairman. — It would be rather difficult 
w develop enthusiasm in connection with the Royal 
Hibernian Academy as it exists at the present time — 

or der to get up enthusiasm for art you must alter 
its conditions considerably, and, with this object, you 
would be in favour of bringing it to a more prominent 
site? — -I would. 

1141. Have you any suggestions to make as to the 
most suitable site — I don’t mean in the matter of exact 
ocality, but as to what part of Dublin would be the 
most attractive ? — I think this part of Dublin where 
we are. 


1142. If it were housed in suitable buildings, on a 
good site, do you think it would attract larger numbers 
to the exhibitions? — I am quite sure it would if it 
were housed in a building which, to start with, was 
attractive, and could be made to be harmonious with 
the things put into it. 

1143. Mr. Justice Madden. — T hat might have an 
effect also on the sale of pictures, by attracting possible 
purchasers in greater numbers ?— I think it would have 
an effect on everything connected with art. 

1144. You are evidently not despondent as to the 
possibility of creating a School of Art in Dublin ?— 
I don’t see how one can be despondent when one sees 
what the Irish have done. 

1146. Unfortunately many people are despondent 
—I am glad you are not one of the number ? — I think 
that is only because they don’t study the history of 
Irish art. The things that have been done in Ireland 
are quite decisive as to the powers of the race. 

1146. It would be a rather surprising thing if, in 
existing conditions, there were any enthusiasm about 
art, or any successful School of Art developed in Ire- 
land — you must change the conditions before you can 
hope for a successful result ? — Which conditions do you 
mean now ? 


1147. I refer to what you have said generally — the 
absence of efficient teaching of art, and of interest in 
art in Ireland generally. The attempts made by 
South Kensington throughout Ireland were a failure, 
as a rule ? — Yes, and they deserved to be. 

1148. That is my point. We need not go into de- 
tails about that. They were necessarily .a failure, but 
there is a bona fide effort now being made to stimulate 
art throughout Ireland, is that not so ? — I think so. 

It seems to me that is at the bottom of the whole of 
this movement. But, of course, in the formative arts. 

I don’t think there has been any special movement. 

1149. There has been what is really the foundation 
of art, just as reading and writing are the foundation 
of literature, in the elementary and secondary schools? 
--Has not that been dying down? 

1150. That is not my information? — Are they nor 
abandoning that? 

1151. Not to my knowledge? — Well, I don’t know 
anything .about that. 

1152. That must be the foundation of a revival, 
must it not, of art ? — Yes ; you will find the first signs 
of a healthy movement in an attempt to teach those 
things. 

1153. It would be possible to bring forward promis- 
ing pupils from the Primary and Secondary schools to 
the School of Art here by means of bursaries and en- 
dowments of that kind ? — Personally, I should believe 
very much more in beginning at the top than at the 
bottom. If you begin at the bottom you don’t know 
where you are going to, but, if you begin at the top, 
and provide machinery by which everybody can climb 
up, you are doing good in every direction. 

1154. Your advice is to apply ourselves to the top ? — 
Yes. 

1155. The law of supply and demand, I suppose, per- 
vades even in the region of the fine arts— what about 
the demand for good pictures in Dublin, good con- 
temporary pictures, the work of the year, in the ex- 
hibition of the Academy?— I suppose you mean by the 
law of supply and demand supply following demand. 
My own impression, and that of artists, is generally 
the other way round— that the demand follows the 
supply in these cases. 

1156. That is what I thought you would probably 
sa y — a nd, if there were a really effective first-class 
School of Art here producing good works, there would 
be an increasing demand? — I think so. 

1157. Is it not possible that a demand might come 
from quarters outside of Dublin, or outside Ireland?— 
Certainly, it could. A good many of these young men 
who are now doing such very good work are Irish, but 
th eir work is almost entirely outside Ireland. 

1158. Some people say you never sell pictures in 
Dublin, or never sell pictures in Ireland— that is not 
the whole question— if you had a fine School of Art 
here a market would arise for such pictures ?— I think 

S °U 59 . Outside Ireland? — In Ireland as well as out- 
side Ireland. ... ,, , 

1160 If you had a fine School of Art you would have 
people going to it who now have to go elsewhere, and 
von would have artists in Ireland who would not go 
away to London to practise ?— At present everybody who 
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is without private means must either get an imperfect 
education here, or win these scholarships and get his 
education abroad. 

1161. Mr. Holmes.— I suppose so long as there is a 
market outside Ireland there would be a tendency for 
the artist to transfer himself to the neighbourhood of 
liis market ?— Yes. 

1162. So the services of Irish artists would tend to 
be lost to the country, to a great extent, unless a de- 
mand for pictures arises here such as would make him 
stay in Ireland ?— Yes. That is what appears just 


now. 

1163. As you have had very wide experience of 
art education in the different countries of Europe, I 
think you might possibly make some suggestions as to 
how best to establish a School of Fine Art in Dublin — 
how would you organise it : whom would you put it 
under? — The school devoted to Fine Art I would put 
under the Hibernian Academy. My idea was tfiat the 
Hibernian Academy should be assisted financially, so 
that it would be able to have a good place for the 
School, and be able to employ one or two permanent 
teachers, and give fees to members of their own body 
who would teach, which would be a sufficient induce- 
ment to them to give up their time to it. That seems 
to me to be the most obvious and most efficient organi- 
sation for a Fine Art School. They ought to have a 
teacher of painting, ,and a teacher of sculpture — per- 
manent teachers — to lay the foundations. Then they 
would have such members of tlieiv own body as showed 
any facility in that way, and who would take turns 
to teach. I don’t think they could establish here the 
French system of the Atelier, with a single painter at 
the head of a large number of pupils paying fees. I 
don’t think the number of pupils would be sufficient, 
and it is not the custom in these countries. 

1164. You look upon it as indispensable to supply 
trained teachers in painting and sculpture? — I think 
there must be trained teachers, not necessarily success- 
ful painters, to lay the foundations, to tell people 
about colours, brushes, and all sorts of things like 
that, and trained teachers of sculpture to show men 
how to build up their figures, how to make the support- 
ing frames and all that sort of thing. 

1165. Do you think that the Academy itself could 
supply these teachers from its own body? — I don’t 
think they could. I think they would require to have 
teachers from outside. 

1166. But they are quite capable of supervising the 
work ? — At present they have some good painters, and 
they could take their share, and, as the school went 
on, the standard would right itself, and would become 
higher and higher*, and the men would become more 
efficient as visitors. 

1167. Do you think it would be necessary to provide 
increased fees for visitors, or would they rlo it as a 
labour of love? — They should have increased fees. 

1168. What is done in the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don? — In London they give a monthly fee to each 
visitor. 

1169. That is very little, is it not ? — It is very little. 
The visitor goes down about twice a week to the Aca- 
demy Schools in London. 

1170. And spends a few hours? — He spends practi- 
cally all day. And, as far as the organisation of the 
school applies there, I think that the two chief things 
that have to be done is to avoid the mistakes they 
used to make in South Kensington. One is, that 
teaching a man to do extremely clever things with his 
■compass, and with his fingers, is teaching him to be 
a designer, which it is not ; and another is, they do not 
put forward principles enough. There are a certain 
number of principles in decoration. They are things 
which a genius can disregard, but which a man not a 
genius should follow — such a simple thing as that a 
decoration should be higher in tone than the ground it 
is upon. A wall decoration, with ,a light pattern upon 
a dark ground is, a priori, a better thing than the 
reverse. Of course a person of great ability may re- 
verse it, but that is the sort of principle which ought 
to he taught, and then they ought to be made to 
■decorate, ,and not merely to do clever things. I went 
around the exhibition of prize designs at South Ken- 
sington some years ago with a Departmental Com- 
mittee of which I was a member. Prizes were given 
all over the place for things that would send you to 
Bedlam to see used as decorations on walls, things ex- 
tremely elaborate and ingenious, with every conceiv- 
able colour, curve, and twist employed, but the result 
was mania. That is the kind of mistake they used to 
make in South Kensington. They confused the tool 
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Mr. Holmes. — Are you familiar with th 
School of Art here?— I have 'been in it frequently ’in 
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1174 Yon don't feel able to make any suggestions 
jw to its improvement? 'Not beyond the thing® X ha“ 
been saying that there ought to be a better genii! 
idea of what a School of Decorative Art should do. 

1175. It is a question of finding able men to pre- 
side over it, is it not— men who themselves liavedrot 
good brains? The great difficulty, I think, of the 
bouth Kensington system has been the difficulty of 
getting good judges. 

1176. Going back to the proposed School of Fine 
Arts, how many rooms would you require-at present 

they have only one room for teaching purposes ? I 

believe they would require at least three. They 
would require a painting school, for painting from 
life ; a modelling 'school, and a drawing school ; and 
then, of course, there might be a question of the 
division of male and female students, which would 
complicate matters. But from the pure art mint of 
view, three rooms would he enough. 

1177. With side rooms for teachers ?— Yes. That 

would be desirable; hut, for the school itself, three 
good rooms would do. 

1178. A new building for the Hibernian Academy 
here should be larger than the existing one, and should 
provide a bigger space for hanging pictures ? — I think 
it ought to be much larger. The present one 
provides a good deal of hanging space, but it is 
much too high. You see pictures as high as the top 
of this room. I should say that around the walls they 
ought to have twice as much space as they have. 

1179. At present they have 450 lineal feet. You 
would give them something like double that ? — I think 
so. I have not gone into that question. 

1180. If you provided them with a new building, in 
a better street, would you give them the occupation 
of it the whole year round, or only for the period of 
their exhibitions — in Edinburgh they have it for only 
four months of the year? — In Edinburgh they have 
got the exhibition rooms for only four months of the 
year, but they have their private rooms always. Cer- 
tainly, it would he a great advantage to have the 
building all the year round. 

1181. I suppose they could use it for other exhibi- 
tions? — They could have loan exhibitions. 

1182. They could let it out as a source of income ?— 
Yes, they could, though it would not be well to do 
that to more than a limited extent, and for a limited 
purpose. 

1183. The Chairman. — For purposes connected with 
art ? — Yes : I don’t think it would do to let it for a 
ball. 

1184. The Earl cf Westmeath. — I think you said 
that if there were proper accommodation, and proper 
encouragement for art, a market would arise in Ire- 
land, you thought, for the sale of pictures? — I think 


1185. Your opinion then, knowing Ireland as yon 
do, is that there is a prospect that the class of per- 
sons who are likely to be patrons of art, who have 
got money enough to buy pictures, and education 
enough to appreciate them, and nice houses to put 
them in, is more likely to increase than to decrease .— 
I think so, if you had a school, and for this reason. 
At the present moment art education can be got m 
Ireland only by persons in more or less easy circum- 
stances, and those people, when they have learned 
what they can learn here, go to Paris, or some schoo 
outside Ireland, .and they never come back, nut, i 
you had an efficient school here, you would nave 
good many people educated in it who cannot get t 
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education now. They would stay in Dublin. Their friends 
would buy pictures, and they would gradually lead up 
to public enthusiasm. At least, that is my belief. 

1186. Mr. Boland. — I want to ask as to some points 
which arise out of what you have said, and out of the 
precis of your evidence. First of all, as regards the 
provisions for keeping the Academy going, you think 
thev should be given a site, and a good building, in 
a better centre. At present they get only £300 a 
rear endowment. Do you think that is sufficient, 
or would it require an additional endowment to take 
the position which you suggest? — I think it would 
require help in supporting the expenses of its school 
over and above the £300 a year. Beyond that I 
would not like to say. 

1187. That would be, possibly, for some years, until 
it got into a good financial position ? — Tes ; I should 
sav that, if they received this additional sum for a 
certain number of years, it would be sufficient. 

1188. Then, with regard to the actual building, 
which it has at present, what is your view : Suppose 
it was sold, should the capital sum be retained by the 
Academy to enable it to carry on its work? — I am 
afraid I cannot answer questions like that. I am only 
an honorary member of the Academy. I have no real 
knowledge of these things. 

1189. You have made a very interesting suggestion 
here about facilities for exhibitions of works of art. 
We had a suggestion that they should be increased, 
not only in Dublin, but in other Irish centres. Would 
you wish to see these collections got together by the 
Royal Hibernian Academy subsequently sent up to 
Belfast, or down to Cork?— I would not like to suggest 
that the Government should take any active part in 
that kind of thing. I don’t know that I ought to 
suggest a thing like that. 

1190. I take it you mean you would like to see ex- 
hibitions of art in other parts of the country, and. not 
have them confined to Dublin — these loan exhibitions ? 
—I think it would be an extremely good thing if the 
loan exhibitions could be taken to Belfast after being 
here; because, in Belfast, of course, there is a great 
potential power of patronising art. 

1191. With regard to the actual building, when it 
was erected, of course, you know that it would be 
required for the Hibernian Academy Exhibition only 
for a certain time of the year, and for several months 
of the year it would he vacant. _ During that time, I 
think, a very good use to which it could be put is for 
these loan exhibitions, and it might also be used for 
other purposes connected with art. Do you think that 
it should be vested in the Royal Hibernian , Academy, 
that they should have complete control over the build- 
ing, or that it should be handed over to some other 
body for the remaining six or eight months of the 
rear: In whom would you vest the control of the 
building? — I think it should he vested in the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, with security taken for its proper 
use. 

1192. With regard to Irish architecture, you stated 
that from the earliest period it had a defined character 
of its own. Do you see anything in the present 
movement in Ireland leading towards the development 
of that old Irish style of architecture ?— There are 
instances of it in the country. 

1193. Do you think the tendency is rather in that 

direction? — I don’t think there is sufficient knowledge 
of it yet. I think that is one of the very reasons why 
I should like to have a better school of art here and 
a larger school of art here, because the knowledge 
of that kind of thing is too rare, .everybody is 
educated in the- use of languages, so tnat wnem a 
revival comes, if you get the poets, you can get the 
poetry. But nobody is educated in that appreciation 
of architecture. ,, , . 

1194. You told us that the interest in intellectual 
pursuits has not "been so great as it ought to have 
been within the last few years. For instance, that the 
newspapers do not take that interest which you would 
expect them to take in matters of that sort. Of 
course, you are aware that there is a very great move- 
ment going on at present — the revival of the tosh 
language — which is creating a great interest in artistic 
matters, especially with regard to our older history. 
The history of Irish architecture, for example, is much 


more studied by people who are students of the Irish 
language than by those who are not ?— Is that so ? 

1195. So I merely wish to suggest to you that, while 
reading papers written in English, you have an im- 
pression that possibly' there is not so much interest, 
in these intellectual pursuits, but possibly, when one 
is acquainted with the people studying Irish, he might 
find that they are taking a very great interest in these 
matters of antiquity and matters of art? — I have not 
the slightest doubt that they will do so in the long 
run, if proper measures are taken, but, so far, I have 
not seen much sign of it. I have been about a good 
deal, I have been referred to in some cases in connec- 
tion with competing plans, and so on, and I never 
found any particular knowledge anywhere. 

1196. Competing plans of architects? — Yes. 

1197. You have no particular knowledge of this 
movement for the revival of the Irish language, and 
how it has affected intellectual pursuits?— I know 
about all these movements that are going on, but I 
have not seen any signs of it having done much 
towards the revival of the study of old Irish art. 

1198. It has been my own experience, undoubtedly, 
particularly in the country parts, where an interest 
is taken, not only in local antiquities, hut also in the 
study of the old system of Celtic interlacing, for 
instance? — That is not the same tiling. 

1199. An intellectual interest has been created by 
the study of the Irish language? — Of course there has 
been a great deal of study of Celtic art from the 
arehteological point of view, ever since the days when 
Petrie, Miss Stokes, and Lord D unraven and others 
started it, and long before the Irish language move- 
ment began. That was really archaeological study. A 
great many people thought they were studying art, but 
they were not. 

1200. I quite agree that that had a great effect 
among certain classes, but it had not got down among 
the people until this movement for the revival of the 
Irish language came : The movement you refer to was 
confined to a few wealthy people, who were able to 
interest themselves in those things, but there was not 
the general interest in these matters which' has been 
created by the Irish language movement: I suppose 
you are not acquainted with that ? — In any case, it is 
a point in favour of what I was saying about the neces- 
sity for a better education in art. 

1201. The Chairman. — Perhaps you could tell us 
whether the attendance at the Rational Gallery in 
Dublin has been tending to increase or to diminish ? 
— It has been tending very much to increase, and, of 
course, we have very large attendances on Sundays, 
when the poorer classes come there. 

1202. Does that maintain itself or increase? — That 
increases very considerably, indeed. 

1203. So you certainly would not say that there is 
a dwindling interest, in any case, in the Rational 
Gallery, for instance? — I think not. 

1204. The point of my question is-dt has been 
suggested that when an exhibition is quite new, if a 
new thing is started, people will come to see it, but that 
the interest in it soon lapses, and it would dimmish 
after a certain time: That is not your experience, 
as far as the attendance at the Rational Gallery 
is concerned?— No, it is the reverse of my experience. 
There is, of course, a special reason why they 
should take an interest in the Rational Gallery. It 
has been very much increased, and the building has 
been very much improved, and so on, during the last 
few years. Of course, in every country, it does not 
matter whether they are an artistic or an inartistic 
race, people will go to see things when the opportunity 
tor seeing them is rare, but they won’t go to see 
things which they can see at any time. In London 
people never go near the Rational Gallery who will 
cross to Italy to see a single picture. So it is every- 
where else. People will go to a loan exhibition here 
more eagerly than to the Rational Gallery. 

1205. Mr. Holmes. — You make no charge for ad- 
mission to the Rational Gallery?— For five days in 
the week it is free, and on Thursdays and Fridays 
there is a charge of sixpence. The result is we have 
no visitors on Thursdays and Fridays at all, scarcely. 

1206. The Chairman.— Are they students’ days ?— 


Oct. 13, 1905. 

Sir Walter 
Armstrong. 


1207. Are there many of those ? — Very few ; about 
a dozen. 

I 2 
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Mr. William Butler Yeats examined. 


Oct. 13, 1905. 1208. The Chairman.— M r. Yeats, you are well 

„ — . known in the domain of literature, and you have been 

Enti^r Yeats good enough to come here to give evidence on this m- 
natier seats. a jn we ^ enga ged, with reference to the 

working of the Metropolitan School of Art and the 
Royal Hibernian Academy. Is it not the case that 
you have some knowledge of the Metropolitan School of 
Art ?— I was a student in the Metropolitan School of 
Art for, I think, two years ; I was also, for about the 
same time, a student at the Academy School of Art. 
What I would particularly like to say is that the con- 
trast between the two schools was a contrast between a 
system on the one hand and the influences of indi- 
viduals upon the other. The whole system of teach- 
int' at the Metropolitan School of Art was, in the 
opinion— I do not say of myself merely, but of all the 
students who had to go through with it — boring, and de- 
structive of enthusiasm, and of all kinds of indi- 
viduality. That primarily arose from one cause. In 
the Metropolitan School of Art you went through a 
routine, you were in your fourth year there before 
you got into the Life Class. You were kept working at 
geometry ; you were kept drawing eyes and noses ; 
you were kept working from the antique, and then, 
when you came to the Life Class, you came to it with 
whatever individuality you had largely crushed out. 
If a very young boy joined the school he did not, I 
think, suffer so much ; but any young man of seven- 
teen or eighteen, in whom individual life was working, 
suffered very greatly. The occupation of every student 
was simply to evade the system. He was the more suc- 
cessful the more the law was broken. Personally, I 
evaded it ; every student evaded it by all kinds of 
dodges. The great object was to get to the Life Class 
as soon as possible. On the other hand, in the 
Academy you were admitted to the Life Class the 
moment you showed a drawing of a certain competence. 
It is only after you have studied from the life that 
you can even understand the antique. After you have 
studied from the life the antique begins to be full of 
meaning, -and you can work at it with enthusiasm. 
I was bored to death by that routine, and in 
consequence I have left Art, and taken to Litera- 
ture. And I am quite certain that my opinion 
is an accurate reflection of the opinions of the stu- 
dents of that time, ,and, I think I may say, an ac- 
curate reflection of the Master’s opinion too. I re- 
member one student, who was very much in earnest 
about his work, coming to us in the Modelling room 
in a state of great indignation. The Head Master, 
Mr. Lyne, had, he said, sent for him, .and offered 
him a mastership, and he said, “I don’t want to 
become Master here; I wish to become an artist”: 
and the Head Master said to him, “ We can’t make 
artists ; to become 'an artist you must go to Paris.” 
He had not money enough to go to Paris. On another 
occasion the Head Master brought me to look at the 
work of his favourite pupils, and that work was 
all designing for carpets. They were commercial 
hacks; there was no artist amongst them. Chi 
the other hand, in the Academy, I can’t say that 
we had a great respect for our teachers. It is only 
right to say that none of them, in our opinions, were 
capable of teaching ; but we learned from each other. 
A student learns more from his fellow-students 
than he does from his teacher. If there is 
a good teacher, so much the better ; but the 
only teacher a student can learn from is a good crea- 
tive artist, because there is no teaching worth anything 
except the infection from .a creative mind. Well, you 
have the Academy School going on, and you have the 
infection that comes from the best students there, and 
Hie influence of one creative faculty on the others. 
You also have the chance of having some day a com- 
petent teacher ; but he must be ,a competent artist. I 
feel that I am rather laying down the law, but I 
suppose that one is privileged on occasions like this ; 

I would, however, like to say one thing more. 
The influence of the individual mind must be assisted 
W the influence of great examples of Modem Art ex- 
hibited somewhere. It must be Modem Art, because 
the problem which the artist has to solve, whether 
here or m France, or at the ends of the earth, is the 
same. The artist has to express the emotions of to- 
‘ , ® has to learn his language from men 
who have the same place in the stream of 
time, and the evolution of things. The student will 
learn more from a modem man of moderate genius 
than from the greatest of the ancients ; hut, after he 
has learned from the modem artist, he will be able 
to learn from the great ancients. We want in Ire- 


W standards on every question. We ha,, „„ 
dards in anything. I am confronted with that in „ 
own particular work of Literature ■ we have , 
dards anywhere. If we are to ha™ Fine Art 
hfe and death, matter, beside which all qratioL of 
teaching are unimportant, that we should „7JL“ 
examples of modern work. Then a ” 

that, we must liberate the individual mild g Q 
some artist from all interference, and set it 
teach without being thwarted by a system. A svster? 
can do nothing except to create the commonplace Tt 
is created for an average man to teach in order ‘that 
he may produce average minds. 

1209. Do I take it that, in your opinion, one of the 
chief objects m obtaining a good Academy School would 
be to induce students to come and to raise the stan- 
dard of work ?— Yes ; certainly. 

.. 121 °i',,^ U V 5? *5 san ? e time > y° u sa y that naturally 
it would be better that those who had the control of the 
teaching should be the best possible men ?— Certainly 
Of course there are one or two men in the Academy at 
present who are quite capable of teaching. Mr 
Orpen, for instance, is an excellent teacher, and an 
excellent artist. It is essential that the students 
should believe m the teacher. 

1211. What would you say as to the value of the 
Metropolitan School of Art for the purposes of Tech- 
nical Education and Art applied to Industries ?— Well 
I do not feel competent to speak on that, except that 
I don’t think the designing is very good. That is mv 
recollection— I speak of a recollection of some yearn 
ago. But I don’t feel competent to speak on the 
Technical side. 

1212. What I was rather aiming at was that I under- 
stand your object in your educational course in the 
Metropolitan School was to become an artist ? — Yes ; 
certainly. 

1213. And there you found the education to fail?— 
Yes. 

1214. But I was only suggesting that there might be 
another reason for its existence — there might be other 
work for it to do that might be very good ? — No doubt. 

1215. Up to a certain point, but the final education 
of the artist would be in the Academy School under 
the instruction of artists ? — Yes ; quite so. 

1216. Mr. Justice Madden. — But would you say the 
whole of his education ? No doubt the final education 
should be by artists, but must not your great artist 
that is to arise in Ireland, to use a familiar expression, 
“go through the mill” — must he not learn the rudi- 
ments for some time, and be kept at that work, though 
it may be that his consciousness of genius may make 
him a little more impatient? — The best way in which 
to find out the way in which great artists are produced 
is to look hack to the way in which they were produced 
in the past when the art student was apprenticed to 
some painter, and was left under his teaching. I am 
not objecting to systems in themselves, but to a system 
that is not the creation of an individual artist. Every 
creative worker will impose a system on himself, and 
on those whom he is teaching. But I object to this 
impersonal system that any incompetent man may 
teach in. 

1217. I am sure there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the old system of apprenticeship ; but, some- 
how, whether by apprenticeship, or in a school, the 
artist must begin ? — The student must try to draw 
from the model as well as he can. He must be put to 
the living model. 

1218. Then you would, I am sure, he in favour of 
strengthening and developing the Academy ? — Yes, 
certainly. If possible reform it, but certainly 
strengthen it, because the rising tide of art feeling 
in the country will reform it in the course of time. 

1219. The Chairman. — Do you think that, if it were 
given better premises, and a good chance to do its 
work, the reform would come? — Yes. It has great 
need, for instance, of a proper sculpture room. 

1220. Mr. Justice MIadden.-^Do you think there is 
a rising tide of artistic feeling in Ireland ?— Well, l 
won’t say that there is yet, but there are mdmduai 
artists coming who are very much better than the oi 
generation. The new men who' have lately join 
the Academy are far better than the old men. 

1201. The FaAn. T . or Westmeath.— Do_ you consiaer 

that an institution such as the Metropolitan Scnoo 
Art should be under the management of a Ho 
Agriculture ? — Well, it seems curious to j re ,, a cn K 
from agriculture to encourage Art; but I don F 
on that. 
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1222. Do you consider that there should he two Life 
Schools, as at present ?— ' Well, in the days when I was 

student we were glad to have both ; but, if the 
Academy had a good school, there would probably be 
no need for the other. 

1223 . Is not the work done in the Life School class 
of the Metropolitan School of Art much the same as 

» °]j a t done in the Academy School ?— I am speaking of 
the recollection of a good many years ago. It was 
nioch the same, except that the classes were a great 
deal less frequent. The atmosphere was less vital. 

1224. Tou say it took four years to get into the Life 
(Hass at the Metropolitan School?— I talked it over 
yesterday with an old fellow-student, who lias been a 
South Kensington teacher. He gave me a list, which 
he could not absolutely guarantee, of the subjects ; 
but lie said that a good student would be in his fourth 
rear before he got into the Life Class if he went 
through all the routine. He bore me out in saying 
that tlie occupation of the student was to evade it. 

1225. Mr. Holmes. — Can you make any suggestion 
as to how the Academy School can be strengthened and 
improved. One witness suggested that there should be 
paid teachers continuously there? — Yes. Well, I 
should think the simplest way possible would be to give 
Mr. Orpen a sufficient stipend to make it worth his 
while to live in Dublin and teach in that school. If 
not, possibly some other good artist. You need not 
«et Irishmen. But, above all, he must be a good artist 
and have a creative mind, capable of affecting the 
students. 

1226- Do you think the presence of an Academy 
Visitor would interfere with the work of such. a 
teacher?— Oh, the students never took any notice 
■of the Visitor. The occupation of the Visitor 
was to keep order. His teaching was a joke. 
The students learned from the best student that was 
there. The Visitor was nobody, and knew that the 
students thought he was nobody. 

1227. If you had Mr. Orpen there, there would be no 

necessity for visitors, for be would both maintain order 
and teach? — Quite so. . 

1228. What stipend should a man of that class get f 
— Not a great deal. Artists are not well paid. 

1229. He would be able to continue his own work?— 
It would have to be arranged so that he could continue 
his own work. 

1230. Do you think that the fact of having one 
teacher under such .an arrangement as that would ulti- 
mately have a narrowing effect on the students — don t 
vou think that a change is essential from time to time ? 
—Yes, if the men are good ; but anything is better 
than a bad teacher in a system however good. 

1231. Mr. Justice Malden. —All the great schools 
have been created by individual teachers, and they may 
have been narrowed in this sense, but that is an advan- 
tage. Witness. — That is so. In Paris students get 
together, found a studio, and invite an artist to teach 
in' it. The artist does so for nothing. 

1232. Mr. Holmes. — They invite him to come ana 
teach? — They invite him to come and teach 

1233. The Chairman.— They don’t pay fees?— ■So I 
understand. 


1234. The East, of Westmeath.— How is that studio Oct. 13, 1905. 
supported ?— I haven’t any knowledge, but I think the . r irr:. 
students support it themselves. Of course great £ “1, " t. m 
studios arise otherwise, but I understand that a very iiut er leats- 
usual course is to found a studio, and invite a teacher. 

1235. Mr. Boland. — We have had a general expres- 
sion of opinion from other witnesses, that the present 
position of the Academy is unsuitable, and that some 
place near this Art building would be suitable — do 
you agree to that ? — I do agree to that ; but I think 
position of less importance than competent teaching. 

You may start a good exhibition anywhere. But, un- 
doubtedly, you should have good rooms. 

1236. That leads more to the question of a buying 
public ; they would be more likely to frequent a place 
in this locality than elsewhere ? — I have no doubt that 
that is so. 

1237. Have you had any experience of the success 
of the small exhibitions in Molesworth-street ? — Yes, 

I have been greatly surprised during the last four or 
five years by the increasing success of such things. 

Each seems to have done better than the one before 
it ; and that has been due largely to Mr. Lane’s 
agitation, which caused a general interest in art. 

1238. In the way of bringing in modem pictures ? — 

Bringing people in, and causing an excitement about 
Modern Art. I have seen a good deal of these ex- 
hibitions. My brother exhibited, and Mr. Russell 
exhibited, and did surprisingly well, in comparison 
with what such things did a few years ago. 

1239. The Chairman.— One of the advantages of a 
new gallery for the Hibernian Academy would be that 
the gallery, at other times than those at which they 
would use it for their annual exhibition, might be 
used for an exhibition of Modem Pictures? — Yes. 

1240. And would be of great educational value? — 

There might be a permanent gallery attached to it for 
modem work. 

1241. Yes, that has been suggested. The ques- 
tion of a permanent gallery is not one which comes 
within the terms of reference of this Committee ; but 
it has been suggested before that such a thing would 
he of great use Witness.— But. as regards this 
question of Modem Pictures, intense interest was 
excited amongst all the students when a few of 
Whistler’s pictures were brought to Dublin. None of 
them had seen anything of the kind, and the papers 
commented on what they thought its too great in- 
fluence on the students’ work. The papers were 
wrong; a student grows by a series of influences. 

Really one reason why the student has to go away 
out of Ireland is that he can’t see fine examples here. 

Every student, at the time I spoke of. was trying to 
get away. Every student who came to anything did 
get away. 

think that, when a proper 
created, there will be a 
i in Ireland ? — Yes. if you 
difficulty at all if you get 


1242. Mr. Boland.— You 
atmosphere, so to speak, is 
ohance of a school rising up 
get a teacher. There is no i 
a teacher. 


1243. The Chairman.— You have been good enough 
to come here to give evidence before this Committee, 
and I think I had better say that the subject of our 
inquiry is the 'working of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and the Metropolitan School of Art ; and 
that the best thing I can do is to ask you whether you 
can make any observations generally on tlie subject . 
—Well, I was asked about five or ten minutes ago to 
come here, without my ideas being very clear on tne 
subject ; but I understand it is the reform ot tne 
teaching of the Academy and of the Art School, 
had experience in both. I was an art student a 
number of years ago, and went througn t 
School of Art, and. the Academy. With regard 
to the Academy, my opinion is, that as far. as 
Art, pure and simple, is concerned, apart from design, 
the Academy is the proper place for that teaching to 
he carried on, and I think assistance should be giy en 
to it to do so. But it should be on the condition 
of supervision being exercised over the way in whic 
the money is spent. When I was an art student there 
I painted from the life. There were four visitors, 


Mr. George Russell examined. Mr. Geo 

who were Academicians. I understood that they had 11 
some fee for visiting. One Visitor, Mr. Duffy, is 
an excellent landscape painter, and I have a great 
admiration for his work. Another was Mr. Gray who 
painted bulls and cows; the third was Mr William 
Osborne, who painted cats and dogs, and the fourth 
was Sir Thomas Farrell, who did not paint at all. 

These gentlemen, not one of whom painted figures, 
were put there to assist ns in our work. They never 
put their fingers on the students’ work— which was 
probably the best thing they could have done under 
the circumstances. They left us very much to our- 
selves. I don’t know what they are doing at present ; 
but if they get assistance, there should be some 
(ruarantee that the older Academicians shall not 
swallow up all those fees amongst themselves unless 
a fitter selection of Visitors was made. The only mem- 
ber of the Academy whom I would regard as a com- 
petent teacher is Mr. Orpen ; and, if assistance were 
given to make it worth his while to come and visit 
the school, it would be a most desirable thing. But 
I would not be at all in favour of assisting them unless 
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Oct. 13, 1903. I was sure that some competent person would lie 
— there to visit the school, and not persons who have 

Mr. Oeorge a reputal j on f or painting sometliing otlier than what 
they ate to teach. 

As to the School of Art, I think they ought, to 
divide Art, as applied to Industry and Design, and 
so forth, from pure Art teaching. I think you cannot 
have very good teaching when you have somebody to 
do it who is employed rather as a clerk— going round 
from ten to three, and from seven to nine, and spend- 
ing all his time in that way. He loses all spirit ; 
and, while he may be competent to teach mechanical 
courses and free-hand drawing, it is not desirable to 
have a person of that kind when you como to painting 
from the life. I think a Visitor would he sufficient 
for the purpose,— someone who would come on two 
days in the week, on Tuesday, when the. students 
begin painting, and, perhaps, on Friday. That would 
be quite sufficient, because people learn more from 
eacli other than from the teacher. What you want is 
a fresh eye. A man who lias been going round all day 
has nothing fresh to say. Mr. Hughes, who is a 
very competent sculptor, and a man of genius, told 
me that the great difficulty lie felt all day long was 
having anything fresh to say. He felt that his pre- 
sence was not required all the time ; but he was 
forced to spend so many hours every day at the school. 
Mr. Hughes is a man of genius, and no man of genius 
would give up his time permanently to that work. Ho 
would have been quite willing to spend a certain 
number of hours there, which would have left him 
time to carry on his own work. No painter will give 
up all his time ; and for that reason the Life Class 
in the School of Art should not be put under the 
charge of the permanent officials, but of some com- 
petent Visitor, who should be asked to visit on two 
days in the week, for a couple of hours, as in the 
French studios, where they get a distinguished artist 
to come for a few hours and give advice. That is 
really what is required. 

1244. The Chairman. — Supposing that the Life 
School of the Metropolitan School of Art was con- 
trolled and administered in some such way as you 
propose, would you suggest that there should bo 
going on, at the saino time, a Life School, under the 
Hibernian Academy? — Well, theoretically, I should 
say that there is not room for both ; but practically, 
I would like to see it ; and, if there should not bo 
efficient management in one, I would like to have the 
other as an alternative. 1 don’t think that Ireland 
produces enough artists for the two schools ; hut, 
under present conditions, it is an alternative from ono 
school to another. 

1245. It lias been suggested to us that, the Life 
Class of the Metropolitan School of Art is necessary 
for the highest part of the education of those who arc 
going to apply their art as designers, but that tlm 
purpose of the teaching there is somewhat different 
from the purpose in the Academy School, which is 
intended to produce simply painters of pictures by 
profession. Do you think that is so, that they diverge 
a little? — Yes, of course they do diverge afterwards; 
but, as far as drawing from the life is concerned, it must 
mean the same thing. When a model is before you, 
no matter what you do afterwards, you must draw it 
as accurately as possible. If you have a model before 
you, your purpose is to copy it as exactly as you can ; 
how you may apply it afterwards is another question. 

I think, perhaps, the ideal plan would he to make the 
Technical School, in Kevin-street, do a great deal of 
the work that the School of Art does at present. 
There is no reason for overlapping. I understand 
that a great many of the students who used to go to 
the School of Art go to Kevin-street. If they could 
make the School of Art an Art School pure and simple, 
the Academy might take charge of the school here. 
The School of Art rooms might he used for 
Mr. Lane’s collection of pictures. There would be 
no better way of helping the students than, to enable 
them to see good pictures. 

1246. Mr. Boland. — The Metropolitan School is not 
meant for Dublin alone, but for Ireland ; it has to 
do work for the whole of Ireland ; and it would not 
do to send part of the work over to the Technical 
School, in Kevin-street ? — Oh, yes ; perhaps so. 

1247. Mr. Holmes. — They have to tram teachers 
foi the .whole of Ireland, and that could not be well 
done in Kevin-street : — Witness. — I don’t know 
Whether the question of a new site for the Academy 
enters into this inquiry. 


1248. The Chairman — Yes?— Witness tu 
ltnanl that a groat deal has l,ee„ sa i d a 'b 0 * 5" M 1 
suitability of the site of the Academy, j *1 S 8 
was quite absurd. The Academy is 5uf or tum? ‘5 
cause the people who are inmiagiVi ”f 
liot sufficient energy to male it popular. W h l i, 
I.anc brought his Loan Oilleeiioi, to tie t„ 

SSL 1 "- 

a talent for managing affair, coiUd mati *£ 
Academy ns popular as if it was in Menion-square 
You have an admirable site in the national Gaitar' 
but. who goes there? The position lias very little L 
•say to it. It depends simply on the energy 0 f the 
people who manage. Mr. Lam- could make an exfiibi- 
tu»n popular m the slums of Dublin. 

1-249. Provided that the building was a good one’— 
Oh, I tlunk their site is very suitable; and the only 
reason why I wish them a new building is in order 
that Air. Lane might have that building for his col- 
lection. I am sure he would make it move popular 
than the new Academy would be. 

1250. Mr. Boland— Do you think the present 
building is sufficiently lighted?— Oh, I don’t think they 
require the inner room at all. They have so many bad 
pictures that one room would do. 

1251. Air. Holmes. — Would you like to improve the 
school accommodation there? 


1252. The Chairman— They say they can’t do any 
drawing from the antique because they have only got 
ono room. Witness. — That is so ; but as the room be- 
low is not required for half the year they could turn 
it, while the Exhibition is not on, into a room for draw- 
ing from the antique. The Exhibition goes on for a 
couple of months in tins year, .and then the large room 
is vacant. I don’t think the inner room is required, 
unless they insist that a great number of very bad 
pictures should he exhibited every year. 

1253. Mr. Justice Madden. — -Whether they are good 
or bad, nobody can see pictures there? — It is no ad- 
vantage to have them there at all. The room might be 
made useful for the painting class. 

1254. The Chairman. — There is this consideration 
which I would put to you. In the Royal Academy of 
London, and in the Scottish Academy, they depend to 
a great extent for their revenue on the number of 
people who attend and pay their shilling, and on the 
number of persons who come in to buy. From that 
point of view do you think the question of a site un- 
important ? — It would be difficult to say. I think that, 
with really effective management, it would be as at- 
tractive as if it wore in Merri on-square. I think it is 
because the management of the Academy is very de- 
fective. There, arc any number of things that they 
could have done. They had the. Loan Collection, but 
they left it to Mr. Lane to do the work. It was their 
business to have (lone it. I myself suggested a loan 
collection of pictures about, seven years ago, and it 
paid its expenses. 

1255. Mr. Justice Madden. — But isn’t it. remarkable 
that the persons who are interested in these collections 
never think of exhibiting them at the other side of 
Dublin. They always have them in the neighbourhood 
of this place, where people pass constantly. Do you 
attach no importance to that? — Mr. Lane had two- 
exhibitions at the Academy. 

1256. I know that ; Mr. Lane referred to them 
in his evidence, and said that there was a great deal 
of interest created in them. They were isolated 
exhibitions ; but, for a permanent exhibition, to 
attract the passer-by, surely it would be a good thing 
to have it in a street where people pass by, and where 
there would be some light to see ? — Oh, yes ; there is 
something in that. 

1257. Mr. Boland— In your experience have any 
body of artists outside the Academy asked for a loan 
of the Academy building for the exhibition of then 
pictures, or have they preferred to come to the Aloies- 
worth Hall, or some place like that ?— A great ®any 
years ago, I think, there was an exhibition ox pictu 
by artists in the Academy building. 

1258. But not within the last ten or fifteen years? 
No ; an artist would find the Academy rooms oo 
large for a one-man exhibition, and would not asx i 


1259. Mr. Holmes— If you were holding an exhibi- 
tion of your own pictures, would you prefer to flow 
- it on this side of the city, or would you go to the- 
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Academy?— Personally I would not care. The main 
thin g I would consider would be the size of the room. 

1260. As far as site is concerned, you would not 
mind which side you went to?— Oh, no. There are 
probably very few persons in Ireland who care 
about Art and pictures, and those who do care would 
20 anywhere to see them. 

' 1261. Do you think that the best way of improving 
the School of the Academy would be to appoint a 
highly- trained artist as a permanent teacher there, or 
as a Visitor? — I don’t think it would be a good thing 
for the students to have a- person every day advising 
about their work, I think he should visit them about 
twice a week. When a student gets into the Life Class 
he can make his own way. All lie wants is some fresh 
rye to criticize. 

' 1262. But you would not have a permanent teacher? 
—Not at all. I think it would be a- very bad thing. 
The only person you could get permanently would be an 
unsuccessful artist who could not live otherwise. A 
great many artists are most anxious to help young 
students, and would be veiy glad to give a few hours 
in the week for that. A Visitor with a fresh eye 
would see more than a person who came every day to 
a daily routine. He gets bored and tired. He loses 
interest in the pupils. If the Academicians would 
come round occasionally it would be better than having 
a permanent man. 

1263. The Chairman.— One of the difficulties at 
present is that the best Irish artists leave the country, 
and go to Paris. How do you think you could get a 
thoroughly competent visitor to remain in Dublin in 
order that he might give two or three hours in the week 
to visiting the Life School? — Oh, I think it might be 
made worth the while of any of the competent artists 
elsewhere to come here. Some of them don’t make a 
very large income, and they might be willing for £150 
nr £200 ,a year to spend a few hours a week visiting 
It would save a salary of £600 or £700 a year paid to 
somebody giving all his time to it. 

1264. Mr. Justice Madden. — He might continue his 
work in the Academy in London. Would not the 
presence of a great artist, or a sufficiently eminent 
artist in Dublin, have a tendency to keep others here? 
—It would ; yes. 

1265. And it would become the centre of an Irish 
school. Suppose Air. Orpen, for instance, were here? 
—I think hardly anything could be better for the work- 
ing of Art in Ireland than Mr. Or pen's presence. 

1266. I mean an artist of that eminence? — I think 
the presence of an artist like Mr. Orpen visiting the 
School, and of Mr. Hughes, would mean more for the 
advancement of art education than anything I can 
think of. All these questions as to whether the 
Academy should do it or the School of Art should do 
it, are of very little importance. The main question 
is what kind of man you get. If you get an artist, 
who is thoroughly enthusiastic about his work, he will 
do more in a bare room, and with a model, than the 
Department could do with £6,000 a year, in the School 
of Art. I must apologise for the scattered nature of 
my evidence. 


you^* ^ e are ver y much obliged to 

1268. Mr. Boland.— With reference to your experi- 
ence in the Royal Hibernian Academy when the four 
visitors were not experts, might it not have happened 
in the following year that some of the visitors were 
experts I was there for several years, and, though 
I could not be quite sure, I believe they were the 
same. ' J 


Oct. 13, 1905- 

5Ir. George 
Bussell. 


1269. Air. Holmes. — One was a landscape painter : 
another painted bulls and cows ; another cats and 
dogs; and the fourth ’—Well, lie was a sculptor. 

1270. Air. Boland. — Sir Thomas Farrell? — Witness. 
They were all excellent in their way, but they had not 
the knowledge of the figure. Air. Duffy is a ‘charming 
landscape painter, and could always give an artist's 
advice about the drawing; but, beyond that, there 
was very little information to give. 

1271. Air. Holmes.— W hat would you wish tliis 
Committee to do about moving the Academy ?— I would 
like to see it moved, because it would give Mr. Lane a 
chance of getting the Academy rooms for liis collection. 
It would be important, for when people would see these 
pictures they would learn a great deal more from them 
than from a teacher. At present our students have 
to go to Paris or London to see good painting. They 
could get that in Mr. Lane's gallery, and it would be 
of the greatest importance to have it* in a good position. 

1272. The Eabl of Westmeath. — You think that, if 
the Academy were moved up somewhere here, Air. Lane 
would go there?— It would be available, and be less 
expensive than providing a new building. As far as 
the Academy School is concerned I would only like 
to see an efficient man put there. The question of 
giving funds is a question on which, I cannot offer any 
opinion. But they should have good teachers. If 
Air. Orpen could take charge of the Life Class in the 
School of Art here I would be delighted ; and, like- 
wise, if Mr. Hughes, who is ail energetic artist with 
ideas, could take charge of the sculpture to advise 
and give instruction. But, ou the question of Art as 
applied to industries, I cannot offer any opinion. I 
think the teaching they have there is quite competent. 

1273. Mr. Holmes.— Supposing that. Air. Orpen and 
Air. Hughes were employed in ‘the Metropolitan School 
of Art, would you be content to see the Academy 
School abandoned altogether ? — Oh, yes, with pleasure. 

I would be very dad. I am quite sure that Afr. 
Hughes and Air. Orpen would make it very uncom- 
fortable for young ladies, who come there because they 
have nothing else to do. 

1274. Mr. Boland. — At the Metropolitan School? — 
At the Academy or at the Metropolitan School, I don’t 
care which, so long as they get a competent man. 

1275. Mr. Holmes.— You don’t think there is any 
restrictive influence in the Aletropolitan School of Art 
which would militate against the development of 
artistic genius?— Oh, no. I don’t think so, provided 
always that there is a man like Mr. Orpen to give 
genius fair play. 


Mr. William Orpen re-examined. 


1276. The Chairman. — Mr. Orpen, you have come 
before us again, because we understand that you are 
willing to make further suggestions? — Well, I have 
thought over the matter since. I should think really 
that the first thing would be to divide, if possible, 
the Fine Arts from the Industrial Arts, — not only 
mto different bodies, but into different schools. There 
is no building at present large enough for both. I 
understand that some of the witnesses asked for a 
larger School of Art. Within the last few years they 
have been trying to have what they call a revival of 
art in Dublin. The question is — how are you going 
to make this revival come? Is it by putting up 
a modern gallery in some street, or square, and 
having tea parties, and asking wealthy people 
to come and buy pictures? But, meanwhile, there 
110 pictures for them to buy, — created by 
artists in Dublin. The first thing you have to 
§ e t at is the students and the artists. They 
want a good school of painting. They want a free 
'1— absolutely free from the Board of Agriculture, 
?hich should not manage Art. In the Metropolitan 
j°hool there is at present a gallery, which would not 
■qo for a permanent gallery of Modem Art, but which 
is ample for any works that Mr. Lane has at present. 


We all agree that the students must be able to see Mr -william 
the modern pictures. It is much easier for a student Orp-en. 
to understand a modern picture than a picture that 
was painted 500 years ago, in a period of thought- 
different from his own. If AH'. Lane could be per- 
suaded to allow his pictures to be housed in the 
Aletropolitan School of Art Gallery the public could 
be let in by a separate entrance from that- m the 
students. It would cost nothing; and, meanwhile 
Mr. Lane could agitate for his gallery, and go as hard 
as lie likes for it. But there is no good in trying to 
interest the people of Dublin in a new Academy until 
somebody is able to paint. That seems to be a very 
simple method of starting any kind of impetus here. 

1277. Do you suppose that the Metropolitan School 
of Art can give up their room for a gallery?— I have 
been told about the want of room in the Aletro- 
politan School of Art. If anybody walks through it 
at any time of the year you will find that every 
student there could be put into two rooms. In the 
Slade School there are 100 men and 200 women, and 
everybody has room. In the school here there are 
now three men, and not more than forty women. In 
the large gallery there is one lady painting from still 
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Oct, 13. 190.). life. There is ample room. Another point that I 

— hear is. that, in Kevin-street, they are teaching things 

Mr, William as a r j va i sc hool to the School of Art,— not exactly a 

0r pe Q - rival school, but that the two are going on with the 

same things. Why not make one Industrial School 
(and let the Academy mind the Painting altogether), 
and not pretend to have this sort of half-hearted 
drawing from life and painting from life, with these 
obnoxious things sent over to them from South Ken- 
sington to copy? 

1278. Mr. Holmes.— You would propose to take 
some of the classes out of the Metropolitan School, 
and relegate them to Kevin-street altogether ?— If they 
want to make a good school they will have to do 
something like that. 

1279. Would they be capable to turning out teachers 
at Kevin-street ?— I don’t say that they are going to 
train teachers for Ireland anywhere. I don’t see why 
they should. I don’t see why English teachers should 
not teach here. If this is going to be a fine National 
movement, let it stick to the nation from the start ; 
let it go on for ten, twenty, or thirty years, and let 
them learn. If the Irish people know nothing about 
enamelling, let them learn it in some way. There 
was tremendous work about the Head Mastership of 
the Metropolitan School because they were going to 
elect an Englishman. Why should there not be an 
Englishman ? 

1280. The Chairman. — Your proposal clearly is that 
the Life Class and the teaching of Painting should be 
in the Metropolitan School of Art, under the super- 
vision of artists ?— Certainly ; and sculpture. 

1281. Mr. Justice Maedbn. — What would you do 
with the Royal Hibernian Academy — would you leave 
it as an exhibiting body, or would you abolish it? — 
I have been thinking over it, and I don’t see any 
particular need for a new building. It would be 
better if they got a good grant of money to improve 
the place, and to ask good painters to come over and 
manage it properly. Of course people would take 
more interest in the Academy if it were in a better 
part of the city, but I don’t see that a new building 
is going to make the painting better. 

1282. The Eaiil of Westmeath. — We have been 
told by one witness that there is not enough room in 
the Metropolitan School for all the work that they 
have to do at the present time, and that it is very 
inconvenient to have the stained glass and the enamel- 
ling classes in the one room. I understand you to 
say that they have more room than is required ? — The 
fact is, that they have got into some sort of way of 
regarding rooms as rooms that cannot be used for other 
things. They built a little tin shed, and said — “ We 
have only got this little place for the enamelling 
olass.” That large gallery is never used, except for 
one lady, who is painting still life once a week. 

1283. Mr. Boland. — But the whole space is not used 
at all?— It is used when they have any exhibition. 
The end part is being turned into a Lecture room. 
There is no reason why the Life Class and the Antique 


Classes should not go on in the samp 
The Life School is only twice a week. U+he gu!u 
School they teach 100 students in two rSms Thf' 
South Kensington School is not as bitr as thi* • 
the Royal Academy School is not as big as this * 

12 84 - Mv - Holmes.— I t would be very interesting 
if Mr. Orpen would develop his ideas in writing and 
let us reconsider them at our next meeting, in Londrm 

1285. The Chaiiiman.— It would. ndon - 

1286. Mr. Justice Madden.— A matured scheme. 

1287. The Chairman (to Witness). -Of course, you 
wdl bear in mind that the Metropolitan School of Art 
is— in intention, I suppose— the apex of a system 
winch lias got its feeders throughout Ireland; that 
it is developing in that direction ; that it is under the 
control of the Agricultural Department ; and that 
there might .be difficulty in introducing fresh control 
and fresh management into certain portions of it-— ■ 
Witness.— 'But I think you may take it that the Metro- 
politan School and the system under which it is. 
worked altogether, has nothing whatever to say to 
painting or sculpture or any fine art. I read the- 
report of the Art Teachers’ Association, which met in 
South Kensington, and I could not find any mention 
in it of painting or sculpture. It has nothing to say 
to painting and sculpture. Ho one in London would, 
dream of going -there to learn painting. Sculpture 
they would, — they have a teacher there called Lanteri. 


1288. Mr. Boland. — Your opinion is that ,the 
Metropolitan School of Art is now merely a survival of 
the old South Ken sington ? — Certainly. They have never- 
tried to change it in the slightest ; and, for all I 
know, as far as Industrial Art goes, they may he quite 
right. It may be a most excellent system for Indus- 
trial Art, but it is the worst system in the world for 
Pine Art. 

1289. The Chairman. — Failing any arrangement 
whereby a certain portion of the rooms should be 
given to the teaching of the Fine Arts, under proper 
tuition, I suppose you would like to see that school 
elsewhere ? — Dublin is such a small place that what I 
would like to see here would be to have the person 
who had got to a certain stage allowed a room to 
work in. I had a school in London, and as soon as 
they got to a certain stage they got a studio, and had 
their own model, and worked there. It is the same in 
the Slade School ; they have a small little room in 
which they paint their own pictures. Of course, at 
the beginning that place would be a great deal too big 
for painting alone ; but if the thing were a success, 
and there were twenty pupils there worthy of being 
taken notice of, it would not be too big. 

1290. Tho Chairman. — It has been suggested by 
Mr. Holmes that you should put your views into 
writing. If you will do so we shall be very much 
obliged to you. 

1291. Mr. Holmes. — We shall be meeting again at 
the end of November, in. London: — Witness.— The- 
only thing I want to say is that the start for revival- 
must be from the student. 
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FIFTH SITTING— SATURDAY, 25th NOVEMBER, 1905. n<*>. avisos 

In the Royal Commissions House, Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 

Present : — The Right Honourable Lord Windsor, Chairman; 

The Right Honourable' the Earl of Westmeath : 

Mr. George C. V. Holmes, C.V.O., C.B. ; and 
Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. H. P. Boland, Secretary. 


Mr. George Fletcher, f.g.s., examined. 


1292. The Chairman. — You are the Assistant Secre- 
tary in respect of Technical Instruction to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, I believe ?— Yes. 

1293. And you come here to represent that De- 
partment ? — Yes. 

1294. Perhaps you would be good enough to describe 
to us in a general way what your Department have 
done for local art teaching in Ireland during the 
past five years? — I have first to ask the Committee 
to hear evidence on the Metropolitan School of Art and 
its relation to the Schools of Art in the country ; I 
take it that is really what you desire. The adminis- 
tration of the Metropolitan School of Art was, under 
Section 2 (1) (g) of the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction (Ireland) Act of 1899, transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 
The school had its inception about the year 1760, 
and appears to have been due to the efforts of the 
Royal Dublin Society. The curriculum of the school 
at that time consisted of (1) Drawing and Painting 
from the figure ; (2) General Ornament as applied to 
Decoration, Carving, Stucco Work, and patterns for 
manufacturers, &c. ; and (3) Architectural and 
Plan Drawing. These three divisions constituted 
the curriculum of the school at that time. 
Modelling in Clay, I may say, was added later, 
namely, in 1812. These four branches were under re- 
spective masters, each responsible to a Committee of 
Fine Arts of the Society. This arrangement appears 
to have existed down to 1853-4, when the schools were 
incorporated with the School of Design established by 
the Board of Trade. On the passing of the .Science 
and Art Museum Act, in 1877, the Royal Dublin 
Society was relieved of the administration of the 
Science and Art Department’s grants, and the school, 
together with other institutions that came under the 
Act, was transferred to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The Science and Art Department (after- 
wards the Secondary Branch of the Board 
of Education), administered the school until its trans- 
fer to my Department in April, 1900. As in the 
case of the other central institutions transferred under 
the Act referred to, it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment to gradually reorganise the school, and to bring 
rt into full harmony with the Department’s schemes of 
Science and Art education, of which, in the department 
of Art, the school should form the apex. This re- 
organisation has, to some extent, taken place already, 
but it must proceed concurrently with the develop- 
ment of the schemes to which I have referred. In 
order to make clear this relationship, I should explain 
what the Department’s operations are in regard to 
Art^ education as a whole. 

Under the Act of 1899, which I have already men- 
tored. the administration of grants for Science and 
Art m Ireland was, by Section 2 (1) (e) transferred 
from the Secondary Branch of the Board of Education 
to the Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. One of the first steps taken by the 
•department was towards the reform of Science and 
Art instruction as given in the Secondary schools. The 
apartment have throughout acted upon the view 
tnat Technical Education must, if it is to succeed, have 
its roots laid in the Primary and Secondary schools, 
and one of it s first acts was to draw up a scheme of 
"Xperunental Science, Drawing, and Manual work ap- 
plicable to the Secondary Schools in Ireland. Three 
land amc-n tal conditions were laid down for the pay- 

ent of grants under this scheme. One was that no 


payment would be made for the teaching of Science Mr. George 
except in properly equipped and approved labora- Fletcher, 
tories ; the second was that no payment would be made 
for Science unless Drawing was also taught under 
the scheme, and the third was that no instruction 
would be recognised unless it were given by a teacher 
of whose qualificatioris the. Department approved. 

The Department thus made grants for Science con- 
tingent upon instruction in Drawing because of the 
great importance of instruction in Drawing as a branch 
of general education, and in view of its importance to 
industry. The scheme was warmly taken up by the 
Secondary schools, but its application would have re- 
mained only partial but for the action of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. On the recommendation of 
the Consultative Committee — a committee appointed 
under Section 23 of the Act of 1899 — the Inter- 
mediate Board adopted the regulations and syllabuses 
of the Department for the purposes of its own ex- 
aminations, .and the distribution of its own grants. 

It also adopted the tests applied by the inspectors of 
the Department for the purpose of its examinations in 
Experimental Science and Drawing. This subject of 
Experimental Science and Drawing replaced in Second- 
ary schools those of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry. 

Botany and Drawing previously taught there under 
the Intermediate Education Board’s regulations. 

The number of schools taking the course I 
have referred to increased rapidly. In the 
session 1901-2 there were 154 Secondary 
schools taking the programme ; in the session 
1902-3 there were 196 ; in the session 1903-4 
there were 239 ; in the session 1904-5 there were 257 ; 
and in the session 1905-6 there were 267. Therefore, 
it may be said that there are now very few Secondary 
schools in Ireland not taking this programme, and those 
few are very small schools, which are unable to pro- 
vide a laboratory or to meet the requirements cf the 
Department in regard to teachers. The scheme is a 
graduated one. The syllabus is contained in the pro- 
gramme of Secondary schools which I have here 
( programme produced ). the full course extending over 
four years. I might add that unless a school is pre- 
pared to take a full course extending over at least 
three years that the schcol is compelled, in the case of a 
boys’ school, to add Manual Work to the curriculum, and 
in the case of a girls’ schcol it must take Domestic 
Economy. Thus if a small boys’ school is unable to keep a 
fair proportion of students for a third or fourth year 
course, we should not recognise it unless it took Manual 
Instruction as part of its work. That is a simple 
and, I must say, a very effective method of discrimina- 
ting between schools of two types. The first is schools 
for artisans, that is. schools where boys leave early, 
and by that token they are considered to be schools 
for the working class. The Department desire to see 
Manual Instruction and Drawing taken up in such 
schools. Secondly, there are the schools of a higher 
type, Secondary schools, properly so called, and a 
school proves that it is a school of that type by keep- 
ing its students for three or four years. It may be 
remarked that, until the establishment of this new 
scheme, there had been no provision requiring that 
the teachers in Secondary schools should possess any 
special qualifications. Such conditions were laid down 
under the scheme, and two grades of certificates for 
teachers of Drawing in Secondary schools were estab- 
lished by the Department, the first, the Irish Secondary 
Teachers’ Drawing Certificate, the second, the Irish 
Secondary Teachers’ (Honours) Drawing Certificate. 
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Fletcher. 


Nov. 25, 1905. in order to enable teachers to obtain qualifications, 
„ the Department established short summer courses of 

Mr. George instruction at the Metropolitan School of Art and 
in other centres. These courses were very largely at- 
tended. Attending the short course in art at the 
Metropolitan School in 1901 we had 80 teachers; 
in 1902, 99 ; in 1903, 117 ; in 1904, 111 ; and in 1905, 
115. These courses were utilised' to enable teachers 
to obtain professional qualification to teach, and also 
to enable them to obtain the Irish Secondary Teachers’ 
Drawing Certificates, of which 145 have been issued up 
to the present. 

1295. Mr. Boland.— By whom are they issued? — By 
the Department, and the conditions controlling them 
are laid down in the programme applicable to 
Secondary schools. I ought to say that the conditions 
laid down were not easy ,at first to comply with. The 
Intermediate Education Board made it practically 
compulsory on Secondary sohools to take Experimental 
Science and Drawing. We, for our part, would not 
recognise that teaching either for the purpose of the 
payment of our own grants or for the pass under the 
Intermediate Education Board, unless the teachers 
were recognised by us as qualified to teach. A vast 
number of teachers were not so recognised, as they 
had h,ad no course of training ; hence it became the 
duty of the Department to provide that training. 
We did that by means of summer courses, lasting for 
about a month. A selected number of teachers came 
up and received a course of instruction, and under- 
went ,a subsequent examination. If they passed that 
examination— that is, if their work during the month 
proved satisfactory, they were recognised as teachers 
provisionally. They were required to como up a 
second year, and if their work then proved satis- 
factory they were recognised again provisionally. 
They were required to come up a third time, and, 
according to the work they had done, were rejected, 
or again provisionally recognised, and required to come 
up again. 

1296. Mr. Holmes.— For the fourth time?— Yes. 
Of course if in the meantime a toucher by means of 
passing the examinations at South Kensington had 
qualified and had satisfied our conditions we should, 

I need hardly say, excuse him from future attendance. 
However, the numbers .attending snramor course's, as 
you will see, have increased very largely. 

1297. These numbers would not represent, as I take 

it, distinct individuals, because, in consequence of 
tlieir coming up for the second, third, and fourth 
years, you will have a great many cases appearing two 
and three times over ?— That is so. They represent in- 
dividuals m each year, but these figures for subse- 
quent years do not mean that they represont fresh 
mdividua 18 ; on the contrary, you may take it that 
the vast bulk were those who had been up previously 
and were completing their course. 11 7 

fa . ct a * one W0 »M account for some part 

01 the mcrense in numbers, would it not ?— Certainly 
A™ one ma y take it that only the increases over 
preceding years represent new students. Although 

e may expect the number attending these courses to 

w to f! ln A is 1Krt P°^ ible t0 pScc a 

limit to them f or such courses will, I believe, always 
te desirable m eider to ensure , ’high standard Tf 

; h r> th >‘ « *> «*, s 2 

soon as these teachers, to whom we have given those 

ann2iled 1 'f‘t a ' e i, f ^ I, B l “ l * ,ifed or r “°Snised by us 
msstoll to S “ md »'y “bools, it will bo 

°tgnmse subsequent courses of a higher 
•“a 1 *? w *° «”> such 
so™™ Ti b m **d, is the true function of the 

2 ScetoW?' 14 s “ id thl “ U,is method is 

eioSS d ' , !md that it is an 

to having a definite syllabus, and to the St 
Sg of Lfc * hand* the 

that +il + u Up thls tlme lfc was not required 


South 

which are represented-I oughfto 2y S 


Christian Brothers’ Primary schools anrl * 
of the functions of the Science and Art TW^ fei 
to the Department of Agriculture and 

teaching m those SoSl-No” 
would scarcely represent the case, because we aV2 
responsible for the training of the primary tealheto 
and, therefore, we could not be responsible 
teaching. It is a very old method. It was applies!* 
all over England under South Kensington. £5 
grants were made to the Elementary schools of SW 
land in respect of Drawing and Manual Worlt 
indeed it was part of my own work to inspect.’ smh 
schools when I was an inspector under the Board of 
Education. Certain qualifications on the part of the 
teaehors wore looked for. A time table wS, rendered 
to the Department, and the work was from time to 
time inspected Until a few years ago there 
also an annual examination on which the grant was 
assessed. That applied also to Ireland. It did nrt 
apply to the National schools in Ireland, but it ar- 
plied to the Primary schools which are not under £ 
Nations'll system. There were some ninety-three 
schools of this kind, and they still have the Drawing 
and Manual Work in operation. 8 

1300. Tho CmiBMM.— Does that scheme prodnea 
good results ? — Undoubtedly, very good work has been 
done m that way. It is not my view that it is the 
best possible scheme. Indeed, I may say that Draw- 
ing does not appear to be compulsory iu the National 
schools m Ireland, although it was compulsory in 
the elementary schools in England. I feel that until 
some steps are taken to render the teaching of Drawing 
more systematic and more thorough in the National 
schools in Ireland it will always cause a difficulty in 
the way of subsequent Art teaching. 

1301. Is that a matter under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction? 
— No. 


1302. Mr. Holmes. — Does it come then under the 
Commissioners of National Education ?— Yes. Under 
the Act of 1899 my Department may not deal with 
work done in the National schools, and these Primary 
schools with which we deal are not under the National 
Board. 

1303. The Eajil op Westmeath. — How many do you 
say there are? — Ninety-three now, but I believe that 
since the Department took up the work there has been 
a slight increase. 

1304. And they are not under the control of the 
Commissioners of National Education? — That is so. 

1305. The Ghaihman. — Seeing that that system can- 
not be altered, do you think it is advisable to carry it 
on as it is sooner than give it up altogether? — I think 
it is possible that it might be altered. It is a system 
that has been going on for very many years. It has 
all the advantages of antiquity, but I think it might 
be modified with advantage. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that there are so few schools. Here are ninety- 
three schools, forming but a very small part of the 
Primary schools in Ireland. They are, however, schools 
with which the National Board do not deal, and they 
are schools which would not come under the National 
Board. I think I may say that the teaching in these 
schools has very greatly improved. I have said that 
for the most part they are Christian Brothers’ schools, 
and those schools usually consist of a secondary divi- 
sion and a primary division, so that all these advan- 
tages that we are conferring upon the Secondary schools 
reflect upon the primary branches of those schools. 
Therefore, I think we may take it that a great im- 
provement is taking place in those schools. 

1306. Mr. Boland. — Do you think it would be pos- 
sible in any way to carry out an improvement as 
regards the National schools without interfering with 
the present position of the National Board 
— I mean without co-ordinating education gene- 
rally in Ireland — can you suggest any improve- 
ment in that direction ? — I would call to your 
mind the circumstance that while the Elemen- 
tary schools in England were under the Board 
of Education at Whitehall, South Kensington was 
wholly responsible for the drawing, which was com- 
pulsory in those Elementary schools. There was, so 
far as I know, no more co-ordination between South 
Kensington and the Board of Education in those days 
than there is at the present day between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction and 
the National Board. 
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1307. The Chairman.— But even that was not 
wholly satisfactory, was it?— It was not wholly satis- 
factory. 

1308. But is lfc g° ttin S better now?— It is 

getting better now. The teaching of Art in Ireland 
is also carried on in some seventy-five Schools of Art 
and Art classes scattered over the country, varying 
from small Art Classes to Schools of Art such as those 
in Belfast and Cork. With the establishment of a 
number of Urban Technical Schools instruction in 
Drawing has continued to develop, and has become of 
greater importance. I ought to say that under the 
operations of the Act a very remarkable development 
has taken place in the urban centres in Ireland. I 
conlcl mention something like thirty important urban 
centres in Ireland which, since the coming of the De- 
partment have established Technical schools in which, 
in almost every instance, Art forms a part of the 
curriculum — schools which did not exist before, in 
towns where there was no effort towards Technical 
Education previously. These schools are now attended 
by numbers varying from 400 individual students 
downwards. I could mention thirty in which we 
have over 150 individuals in attendance. That re- 
presents the work that has been done, and I only 
mention it here to show that the demand for teaching 
is increasing very rapidly indeed. As regards these 
Technical Schools I may mention that the Act of 
1899 provided the opportunity by offering funds con- 
tingent upon a local rate. The towns were very 
anxious to provide the rate, and did so in every in- 
stance. I ought to say that in no case are we giving 
assistance in counties and urban districts which have 
not already provided the rate. All the schemes of 
Technical Instruction involve a local contribution, and, 
in the case of the towns, it is a rate of a penny in 
the £. J 


1309. Mr. Holmes. — Must that local contribution 
bear a fixed proportion to the contribution that you 
make?— No. We ask for a penny rate, but indeed 
we recognise the fact that it does not bear a fixed 
proportion to our contribution. So far from bearing a 
feed proportion to the Department’s contribution in 
the case of a poor district we. have under our scheme 
of allocation a provision by which we make up the 
rate to a uniform amount, recognising that in a poor 
district education should not suffer owing to the poor 
yield of the rate, the deficiency which is itself owing 
to the poverty of the district. 


1310. In these local Art schools do you control the 
general scheme of organisation — the curriculum and 
so forth?— Yes. It does not differ largely from that 
winch we inherited from South Kensington. I ought 
o say however — and this is a most important point — 
that when the functions of the South Kensington De- 
partment as they apply to Ireland were transferred 
to our Department, we worked under the regulations 
wmch were contained in the Steienc© and Art 
irectory of the Board of Education (South Kensing- 
oa) for 1901. We have been working under those 
regulations until the present time. The Regulations, 
i ar as Ireland is concerned, are obsolete. So far 
.England is concerned they are obsolete also, and in 
g and subsequent sets of regulations Irave superseded 
s , s ®! °I regulations for 1901, yet these subsequent 
“. i , I , 0 ? s as they applied to England were wholly 
nm.l a ? e rr- to Ireland. My Department have ap- 
TW l Hls Ma i est 3 r ’ s Treasury with the result that 
inf ^ fiave a PP rove d a revised scheme which will come 
iZnnT^ 1011 next seasi on. This will mark a most 
fnn fi, j sl fP forward, and give great opportunities 
Schools of A°t >merit ^ r ^ an Technical Schools and 

innroJ’ J^ r ‘ B° lan d. — A nd will, in fact, require an 
cwncJi axnoun b °f teachers? — It will involve an in- 
c „ amount °f teachers, and it will also involve in- 
fer tL grants from the annual Parliamentary Vote 
* l «e payment of this work. 

v^ r " Holme s. — In the case of these local Art 
difficulty are ' buildings provided ?— That is a great 
alWea m Ireland at the present time. We have 
Instnw; and „ even encouraged the local Technical 
t e m D „ r ° n Committees to commence their work in 
were maY ? rertus<?s - Some most extraordinary shifts 
to berri,, t0 accommodate students who were anxious 
We ^ o rk| out for whom no provision existed, 
some ” lto the service private houses, and, in 

author^ ’ dlSused buildings of all kinds. The local 
was an-n ver y wisely wanted to see whether there 
y guarantee of permanence in the demand for 


Technical Instruction. After four years’ experience 

I say four years because it was a year, or even two 
years, before they »ot into their stride—' they now 
find that til© demand is permanent, and that there is 
every evidence of stability. Although students joined 
at first in very large numbers I warned the local 
authorities that these numbers were liable to a very 
serious diminution, but they have not diminished, 
and the numbers now show something of an increase 
over the first year, notwithstanding that the numbers 
then were phenomenally large for the size of the 
towns. Indeed, I think there is nothing more en- 
couraging than the demand which has manifested it- 
self for this class of teaching, especially in the urban 
centres. Now we are met with the difficulty how to 
provide permanent buildings. This is sometimes done 
by a loan from the Board of Works. Hie Depart- 
ment allow their own funds, plus the local rate, to be 
used in repayment of interest and sinking fund on 
such buildings. A number of centres, notably 
Coleraine (in which a new school was opened last 
Friday), Blackrock, Kingstown and others have raised 
loans and are putting up new buildings, which will, 
of course, seriously impoverish them, because the pay- 
ment of the amount of the sinking fund will be a 
serious strain on their funds. I hope that this to 
some extent will be made up by the revised scheme 
of Science and Art grants which will come into opera- 
tion next session, and will slightly relieve the 
pressure. 

1313. Is there only a penny rate?— It is possible for 
an urban centre to raise a rate of twopence in the 
pound, and in certain centres they do contribute more 
than the penny rate. We do not ask them to do so, 
but in many cases they are very keen ; for instance, 
they are so anxious in Coleraine that they are giving 
a rate of a penny farthing. 

1314. Has that Id. got to provide for the interest 
and the sinking fund as well as go towards the work- 
ing of the school?— The grant from the Department 
almost invariably — I may say invariably — is very much 
larger than the local rate. In most of these centres 
the penny rate does not reach probably more than 
£100, and the Department’s contribution is usually 
four times as much as that. It bears, however, no exact 
proportion to the rate raised, hut is made on a basis 
of population modified by a consideration of the needs 
of the district and its capabilities. 

1315. Out of what funds do you provide your pro- 
portion ? — Out of the sum of £55,000 popularly known 
as our Endowment, which is provided under the Agri- 
cultural and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 
1899. Under that a sum of £55,000 is set aside for 
Technical Instruction. 

1316. Is it set aside annually or is it a capital sum 
of £55,000? — It is an annual sum that is set aside. 

1317. And which is independent of Parliamentary 
Votes? — Yes; it is quite independent in that respect. 
That sum of £55,000 is divided by the Board of 
Technical Instruction into two parts, one part to be 
devoted to the county boroughs, and the other part 
to be devoted to areas other than county boroughs. 

As a matter of fact the present arrangement is that 
£26,000 goes to the county boroughs, and is divided 
amongst them in proportion to their population. 

1318. You are speaking of a sum of £26,000 per 
annum I take it ?— Yes. That is applicable by the 
county boroughs to schemes which must receive the 
approval of the Department ; that is laid down by 
statute. I ought to say that all the county boroughs 
are working schemes with the aid of this money ex- 
cept Dublin. The city of Dublin have not been re- 
ceiving their money under that. 

1319. Have they not complied with the regulations 
then, or what is the reason ?— 1 The city of Dublin have 
never yet been able to put into operation a larger 
scheme. When the Act came into force they had 
already in operation a technical school in Kevin- 
street, and that school is being worked on the rates, 
supplemented by the Science and Art. grant formerly 
received from South Kensington, and now from the 
Department. But the city of Dublin is entitled 
under the Act, and under the distribution made by 
the Board of Technical Instruction, to a sum approach- 
ing £10,000 per annum. With the exception of about 
£6,000, for providing equipment in laboratories, in 
Secondary schools in Dublin, the money remains un- 
expended and in the hands of the Department. It 
will, of course, be available for a scheme in the city 
of Dublin as soon the local authority are orepared to 
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Nov. 2fi, 1905. formulate a scheme which «e can approve. I.ideed, 
— we have already approved of their proceeding recently 
Mr. George to ap p 0 int an expert adviser, Dr. Ryan in regard to 

Fletcher. tlie ^eir buildings whicli it. is proposed to erect for 

Technical schools. 

1320. Is the money which has not been paid out 
to them in the past accumulated for tlieir benefit?— 
Yes • it is left in the hands of the Department. 
Before passing on to say anything about tile Metro- 
politan School of Art I would like to state that there 
is one guiding principle in regard to all this work 
that I have spoken of, and that is that the whole of 
the grants payable by the Department are paid on 
the results of inspection, and not on the results of ex- 
amination. That is the principle which we have 
adopted, and it is the principle which the Inter- 
mediate Education Board have accepted in regard to 
Experimental Science and Drawing. That Board has 
also accepted the verdict of our own Inspectors in re- 
gard to this work. I should like to say that this, 
while being a bold experiment, has, I think, fully 
justified itself. It is clearly an exceedingly difficult 
thing, because the whole matter becomes personal 
instead of impersonal ; but we find as a result of it 
that great freedom is given to teachers in regard 
to their method of teaching; and in practical work, 
such as Experimental Science, the personal examina- 
tion becomes absolutely necessary in order to form a 
fair view of the efficiency of the teaching. 

1321. The Chairman. — Have you done this from the 
very beginning ? — Yes, we have ; it was an essential 
part of the first scheme. I ought to add that in the 
revised scheme for the administration of the Science 
and Art grant in Evening Schools which,, as I have 
said, has already been approved by the Treasury, the 
same principle of inspection, not examination, is 
adopted. The Inspectors may, if they wish, have an 
examination, but the judgment of the work is very 
largely personal. 

Now I will proceed to deal with the relation of the 
Metropolitan School of Art to this work in the 
country. In the first place, I may point out that the 
term “ Metropolitan School of Ait” is now something 
of a misnomer. The School of Art has two great 
functions to fulfil in regard to the whole country. 
The first of these is the training of Art Teachers for 
Secondary, for Technical, and for Art Schools in the 
whole of Ireland ; the second, to provide the highest 
Art Training possible for students capable of receiving 
it, from whatever part of tlie country they come. This 
training, I suggest, should concern itself especially 
with the application of Ait to Industry. The changes 
already made have been in the direction of establishing 
summer courses for teachers. It is hoped as time 
passes that a great number of teachers will be trained 
in the regular courses of the Art schools of the country. 
Further, Craft classes in Stained Glass work, Mosaic, 
Enamelling and Metal Work, have been established, 
and it is proposed to further extend these step by step 
with the development of general Art education in the 
country. It is especially desired to establish as help- 
ful a relation as possible between the school and those 
industries in which Art training is of primary im- 
portance. Already tlie Goldsmiths’ Corporation, after 
several conferences with representatives of the Depart- 
ment— -I myself have met them on several occasions — 
have decided to make attendance at an Art school one 
of the conditions of apprenticeship, and a number 
of their apprentices are now attending the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art. The question of the scope of the 
school both m an upward and downward direction is 
clearly a matter of primary importance. In the first 
case it is not the intention of the Department to im- 
pose a limit, for, as I have already said, it seeks to 
provide the highest type of Art training possible. It 
is otherwise with the lower limit, and it will probably 
be possible m the future to institute an Entrance 
examination, in order to secure that students must 
nave Had an adequate preliminary training. Up to 
h ° wev ? r ’ xt ]ias not appeared to the' De- 
partment that such a course is desirable. One con- 
seem im P ortant to bear in mind, 
3 l t J lat .' u P to now the Metropolitan School 
for tbliuf i 0t onl / ™ cl . as an advanced Art School 
haa also served as .a School 
TechnieVl 5 k M , etro P ohtan area- The City of Dublin 
iecluncal Schools, however, have developed and are 

gas Elraent ^ a * ssj £ 

cal Sd,o„f 101 I'? T7 ? thf Konn-streot Mini- 

o/fn j . Art students ; in 1903-4 tlie number 
263 1804 ; 5 S 8 ""““ter had increased to 

Oi in fci 1 " i b " U ! ‘ho slight falling 

the lmmbe '' of students attending lie Metro- 


the further development of that wkfcre shSd 
normally lie a further decrease in the EWn. 
Art students. I submit for the intaatiL of t2 
Committee a programme of tlie School for the coraS 
Session, and this contains the curriculum It k ?{, 
duty of the Headmaster to regulate the courses taken 
by students joining tlie School, so as to secure work S 
accordance with the students’ capabilities. It will £ 
observed that while elementary instruction is provided 
mote advanced work including Painting and Model! 
ling from the Life, is also taken, and it is propcid 
to develop to the utmost all these advanced cbi™Vrf 
study. I should add that owing to the recent and 
miicli-doplored death of Mr. Willis, the Headmaster, 
ship of the School is at present vacant. Tlie School 
is administered duactly by the Department, and f« 
its further development, in accordance with the needs 
of tlie country, it will be necessary, I think to con 
siderably strengthen the staff of the school, and addi- 
tional space is also very desirable. 

1322. Tlie Chairman. — I am not quite sure whether 
you have tolcl us liow far the present system in these 
Irish Art schools still remains connected with the 
South Kensington system?— To this extent, that we 
avail mu-selves of the examinations that are con- 
ducted by South Kensington. The Department ad- 
ministers those examinations locally. Moreover, the 
Art schools avail themselves of the arrangement by 
which work may be sent up to compete in the National 
competition. For the rest, the whole of the inspection 
of the work now rests with the Department in Ireland, 
and I think we may say that the final break consists in 
this revised scheme for the administration of the 
Science and Art grants wliicli I have referred to as 
coming into operation next Session. I am not quite 
sure whether I have entirely answered all that your 
Lordship’s question involved. 

1323. I ,am not quite sure what this new 
scheme which comes into operation next Ses- 
sion does involve. Do you consider that as 
you aro now free to conduct the inspection as you 
please the connection with South Kensington, so far 
as sonding up work and seeing the work done by other 
seliools, is a desirable one to continue? — Assuming 
we. should be left froe, I think that the practice of 
rending up works to tlie National competition is a 
most desirable one — I mean that the connection which 
now exists between the Secondary branch of the 
Board of Education in England and our Department 
in Ireland will bo very helpful indeed. 

1324. Mr. Boland. — Are you referring to the 

Secondary branch of the English Board of Education? 
— Yes. As regards the National competition, I do 
not think that that is a part of the work that we 
could heal tliily undertake. Tlie Board of Education 
(South Kensington) have a large staff of ex- 
pert examiners. Tlie veiy idea of bringing 

Irish students into competition with those of other 
parts of the Kingdom, is, to my view, ,a most valuable 
one, and I think that would lx- an almost universal 
view among all the masters. I ought to say that that 
does not touch the vital question of grants. The 
grants will be made directly by my Department under 
a separate Parliamentary vote, and under regula- 
tions made by the Department, and applicable to Ire- 
land alone. Tlie difficulty has been that hitherto we 
have been, administering grants on a system devised 
not for Ireland, or with any special regard for Ire- 
land , but on a system whicli was universal in these 
islands. Now, however, we have got a scheme that 
applies directly to Ireland, and that scheme will not 
prevent our competing for scholarships which are 
available in England, nor will it prevent our making 
use of the National competition, which, as I have 
said, I believe to be of very great value to the art 
schools of Ireland. ,. , 

1325. Do you consider that the present binldings 
the Metropolitan School of Art are adequate for tae 
work which it has to do? — They are really not a 
quate at present. We desire very much that me 
should, if possible, be additions to them. Tim 
culty, I believe, is want of space round the bcnooi. 

1326. Mr. Holmes.— Perhaps yon would ten ® 

what special additions are necessary ?— The Lite > 
i- • i , i j +t— a - n twine room. 


for instance, lias to be done in the Antiqu • 
While the staff complain of being cramped, 
the trouble in regard to accommodation is p P 
rather than present. The Art Craft Masses now have 
to occupy most unsuitable rooms ; we ae 
for those, and it is very difficult to provide others 


without further space. 

1327. We have had it »• really 
other witnesses that this school 


evidence fro™ 
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c ot the finest premises in Western Europe?— 
j am very surprised to hear it. I certainly 
cannot confirm that view, which is an extraordinary 
one to me. I should hardly be prepared, I think, to 
take up the view that it has the finest premises in 
Ireland. . 

1328. These words were used — Ihe new part was 
built as a Fine Art school, and I can safely say that 
no finer premises for these purposes can be found in 
England or France ; but I can quite understand that 
the rooms are not suitable for industrial arts — these 
needing furnaces, &c.” ? — I cannot agree with that 
statement. I know something of the Schools of Art 
in Western Europe, and that does not in my view 
represent the case at all. 

1329. Mr. Boland. — With regard to the extension 
of the school buildings I suppose you are aware that 
for a long time it lias been considered desirable, when 
another wing to the National Library comes to be 
built, that it should be built on the Eastern side, and, 
therefore, would approach towards the present Metro- 
politan School of Art ? — Yes. 

1330. You would not wish in any way to occupy 
ground which has practically been allocated to the 
National Library, would you ? — No. I may, perhaps, 
make a suggestion here. I have already spoken of 
tlie state of things in the City of Dublin. ; there is a 
large sum of money waiting to be spent on a scheme 
there. It is my view that, so far as the City of 
Dublin Technical Committee makes provision for the 
complete instruction of Dublin pupils, it will to some 
extent relieve the work of the Metropolitan School of 
Art in its lower branch. 

1331. Mr. Holmes. — -And thus render space avail- 
able? — Yes. We are dealing now at the Metropolitan 
School of Art with a very large number of elementary 
students, and I am not at all clear myself that such 
students ought to be in the Metropolitan School of 
Art. If that school is to take its place as a National 
School, if it is to stand in the same relation to Art 
in Ireland as the Royal College of Art does to Art in 
England, then we can well afford to band over these 
elementary students to ,a body capable of doing the 
work. But, as the Metropolitan School of Art has 
for so long been fulfilling the function of a Metro- 
politan School of Art for the City of Dublin, I think 
if you were suddenly to stop that work there 
would be no other body ready to take it up. 
The classes at the City of Dublin Technical 
Schools now are elementary, and there is absolutely 
no comparison between the Art work in the 
City of Dublin Technical Schools and the Art work 
in the School of Art in Belfast. In Belfast they have 
a large and extremely successful School of Art. No 
doubt the very existence of the Metropolitan School of 
Art has, I will not say prevented, but has rendered 
unnecessary in the past the development of a strong 
School of Art elsewhere in the City of Dublin ; but, 
with the application of these further sums of money, 
and energetic action on the part of the Technical 
Instruction Committee, I suspect that in the future 
ample provision will he made for the elementary part 
of the teaching at all events. 

1332. The Chaiuman.— That will leave the Metro- 
politan School of Art free to do the work which it 
can best do? — It will leave it free to do the more ad- 
vanced work, which, I think, is the proper function 
of the school. 

1333. I should now like to ask yon a question about the 
highest Art teaching. I think you have told us that the 
teaching of Art in the Metropolitan School of Art is 
primarily concerned with its relation to Industries? — 
1 think that it should be so, and that the Art teaching 
under the Department should primarily concern itself 
wh industrial applications. 

1334- Mr. Holmes. — And not with the Fine Arts? — 
l* 16 Fine Arts ,are bound to be incidentally dealt with, 
i should find it difficult to discriminate up to a 
particular point between the training to fit a man 
lor what we may call the practice of Fine Art and 
for what we call the practice of Industrial Art. Let 
®e take as an instance — an instance which is, I 
trunk, probably the best one could find — the justifica- 
tion for teaching Drawing, Painting and Modelling 
10T a 'x e * n suc ^- a school. Such a training is clearly 
good for the artist who has to follow Fine Art, but 
is absolutely essential to the artist who has to 
evote himself to Industrial work. All kinds of 
osigns involve the treatment of the human figure, 
ona m my view (which is, I think, the same as that 
ommonly held, certainly by decorative artists), the 
anung would be lamentably deficient without the 
study of the human figure. 


1335. The Chairman. — But, admitting that, still we Nov. 25, lflOS. 
have got a certain point where there is divergence — 
between the training, have we not? — When a student "* r * “ eor S e 
who has particular aptitude for the Fine Arts, and tlctc “ er 
desires to become a painter purely and simply, lias" 

arrived at that point, what should you say is the best 
course for him to take in obtaining his higher in- 
struction — is there a possibility of his obtaining it in 
Dublin or elsewhere in Ireland? — The curriculum of 
the Metropolitan School of Art involves everything 
that a man intending to devote himself to the practice 
of Art, I will not say Fine Art, would wish. From 
a study of the Prospectus of the school, I suggest that 
that will form the best preliminary training for the 
artist. 

1336. Mr. Boland. — But is it capable of turning 
out a finished artist ? When such a man finishes his 
course at the Metropolitan School of Art could he 
lie considered a complete artist?— I should say no. 

As to what he should do subsequently it is 
very difficult to say. There are many ways 
of completing his training. For my own part 
I believe that such a man should travel. 

I do not think that the highest training could 
at the present time be obtained in Ireland, and I 
doubt whether it could even be obtained completely in 
England. 

1337. The Chairman. — Not a complete training ; I 
should think not. But let us take for instance the 
Slade School or the Glasgow School, which have turned 
out painters who have been eminent ; their students 
have gone further afield, that is, they have gone 
abroad and seen other things, have they not? — Yes. 

1338. Blit still they have been trained in the Slade 
School, and I take it in the Glasgow School up to a 
point of great efficiency as artists? — Yes. T think up 
to the point where we train a man in the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art that would be the best preliminary 
training for an artist. I do not regard a person 
turned out there as being necessarily an artist or 
“ finished ” in any sense, but he has had a very high- 
class preliminary training. As to what should happen to 
him subsequently— whether he should receive his in- 
struction in a special studio, or whether he should 
travel— I should find it difficult, I think, to offer use- 
ful opinions. 

1339. I think ! might press this question — suppos- 
ing the Government were to give further support to 
the highest Art teaching, do you think there is a 
possibility, in Dublin, that a School of Painting for 
the purpose of training artists simply could be kept 
going usefully? — First of all I believe there is ample 
room, apart "from what we are doing at the Metro- 
politan School of Art, for other efforts in the direc- 
tion of Art education. 

1340. Mr. Holmes.— In Dublin? — Yes. The 

success of any such effort must depend very 
largely upon the general state of Art educa- 
tion in the country. Such an effort towards 
higher Art education" could only succeed in so far 
as people trained to begin the higher wor k came 
to the school. In order to provide such a supply I 
think some years of the work such as I have been 
describing, and such as we are undertaking, must be 
left to bear fruit. Personally. ,as I have said. I think 
there is ample room for other work than that which 
is being done in the Metropolitan School of Art. 

1341. I might put the question in this way— do you 
aim at making the Metropolitan School of Art in 
Dublin as useful for the purpose of conferring the 
hicrhest Art education upon students as_ the Royal 
College of Art now is here in London?— We do. 

1342. The Royal College of Art, I understand, has 
been within the last few years rendered capable 

to a very considerable pitch of 

, I am informed by Sir Aston 
Webb that he is employing the students of the Royal 
College to make the groups of statuary which will 
adorn the front of the new Museum Buildings — do 
you aim at doing that sort of thing? — We do most 
emphatically. The curriculum of our school is almost 
identical with that of the Royal College of Art ; the 
aims, that is to say, are almost identical. If, then 
we are not doing such work as you have mentioned 
at the present time the explanation is to be found 
in the general state of Art Education in Ireland. 

1344. Would it not also be partly affected by the 
question which you have referred to just now, namely, 
the staff of the School ? Have you got teachers there 
capable of bringing the students along so far?—! 
think my own explanation would be the effective one. 

I do not think it is a question of teachers, but, if I 


of bringing students 
perfection? — That is ! 
1343. For instance 
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Nov. 25, 1905. am asked the question, I may say that I think we 
— have several of the very best expert teachers that could 

W be got. No, I don’t think it is ,a question of teachers. 

Undoubtedly the staff would have to be strengthened 
in certain respects. I do not know whether you would 
desire me to deal with the teachers, but in the 
late Head Master, and those who were assisting him, 
I think we had a staff who could have produced very 
high work indeed. I rather look upon it that the ex- 
planation is that we have not had the students. 
When you realise that until quite recently there was no 
organised teaching of Drawing in the Primary schools ; 
that in the whole of the Secondary schools of Ireland 
it was perfectly voluntary ; that no efforts were made 
to train teachers for Drawing in such schools ; that no 
conditions were laid down with regard to such teachers, 
so that anyone who announced that he was able to teach 
Art might come up and teach it ; that the work was 
wholly adjudged and paid for by examination, and that 
there was no system of inspection and little equipment, 
I think it will be obvious that we could not have a 
very large number of students trained up to the point 
we require for really advanced work. 

1345. If students are forthcoming under the sys- 
tem which you are now working on would you be able 
to supply them with the necessary education, or 
will you need further to strengthen your staff? — We 
shall need further to strengthen the staff. I think I have 
mentioned that already in the oourse of my remarks. 

1346. I think that we have been informed that at 
the Glasgow School of Art there is a large staff of very 
eminent foreign Professors? — Yes, there is. 

1347. And certainly at the Royal College of Art in 
South Kensington there is a very eminent foreign 
sculptor at work?— Yes. Undoubtedly we shall need 
strengthening in these directions. We have at the 
Metropolitan School of Art Mr. Sheppard, who is a 
very capable sculptor. But it is rather in the direc- 
tion of numbers, and special teachers of special sub- 
jects, that we shall need strengthening. It is my 
very strong conviction that, if we are to get forward, 
it will have to be by strengthening tho staff in the di- 
rection suggested. But that cannot take place, I think, 
at a jump ; it must take place gradually with the de- 
velopment of general Art education in the country. 
No doubt some further steps might be taken at once, 
and one must bear in mind that supply in education 
does create a demand. 


1348. If that development should take place, and 
this school should eventually become a school of tho 
highest art training for other than purely industrial 
purposes, do you think that your Department would 
be fully able to administer the school, or would 
it need any assistance or co-operation from tho 
artistic world outside?— -I think such assistance would 
always be useful, but I think the Department itself 
would be fully able to administer the school. We 
already have a large number of Advisory Committees 
^various kinds under the Department. In fact we 
establish an Advisory Committee wherever it would 
seem to be desirable. The whole of the work of the 
Department is administered through a Council of 
Agriculture, an Agricultural Board, a Board of Techni- 
cal Instruction, and a Consultative Committee of Edu- 
cation. Then we have a Consultative Committee of 
the heads of the Secondary schools in Ireland, which 
we convene when any great change is talcing place. In 
fact, as the need arises witli us we establish Committees, 
and so keep in close touch, I believe, with the work 
that is going on in the country. 


1349. Do these Committees work well and smoothly 
Yes, and I think with the very best results. I d< 
not suggest that there is never a subject for earnes 
discussion with the Boards ; that frequently happens 
We find an Advisory Committee like that of thi 
Headmasters of Secondary schools of the very greates 
value to us. It would be a useless Committee if then 
were never differences of opinion, but I am bound t< 
say, as the result of discussions with it, I think w< 
do get a maximum of efficiency in the work. Per 
sonaliy I have got the very highest opinion of th< 
value of such a Committee. 

W 50 . And you would see no difficulty in establish 
ing such a Committee to assist in the highest an 
tmnmg at the Metropolitan School ?-I see no diffi 
a w ? uld seem to me t0 be a natura! 
incident m the development of the work. We are seek 
1 "S now t0 the helpful advice and co-operation o 
those engaged rn industries. I have mentioned alread : 
the case of the Goldsmiths’ Corporation. I have me 


representatives of the Corporation on several occa 
sions, and our discussions on the way in whirh a 
work of the Metropolitan School of Art miht \!b 
serve the golrl and silver industry were mosfir Jnl 
As a eoiiseqiience, we have arrived at this very 3 
result, that those apprenticed to these trades WS 
the Corporation of Goldsmiths are required to 
a School of Art No donlit an ft ? 

principle would be most useful in regard to the artiiic 
crafts. 

1351. Do those apprentices attend Evening Schools? 
—Yes they attend m the evening. At the present 
time they are attending the Metropolitan School of 

1352. I take it that the buildings are very well 
suited for the purposes of a School of Fine Art, and 
possibly m some respects more suited for those pur- 
poses than as a School for Industrial Art ?— Up to the 
point where one begins to specialise for the crafts the 
training will bo identical and, I think, therefore that 
it is suited to both. What we shall feel the need of in 
the Metropolitan School of Art is, I tliink, certain 
special rooms for the craft work. 

1353. Could you give us some information about the 
present members of the staff of the Metropolitan School 
of Art and their qualifications? — The headmastership, 
as I have said, is vacant. 


1354. What kind of a man do you want to fill that 
post— what do you aim at getting?— We want an 
Admirable Crichton. First of all, the man to be- 
chosen for the post of Headmaster must have a 
thorough training in Art. 


1355. In any special branch would you say? — In 
addition to the general training, such as would be 
conferred by the Royal College of Art, which has 
been for many years the great source of supply of Art 
Masters, it is most desirable that the Headmaster 
should have special qualifications in regard to one 
or more Art Crafts. I have mentioned the Royal 
College of Art because I think it would be very diffi- 
cult for a man who had not passed through what we 
might call the recognised course of academic training 
to take in hand the training of teachers. There are just 
those two lines of work. The two functions which I 
think the Metropolitan School of Ait under the re- 
organisation will have to serve are, first of all, the 
training of Art teachers for Ireland, and in the next 
place, the giving, as I say, of the liigliest Art training 
possible, especially with a view of the application 
of Art to industries. Hence it is that one woidd re- 
quire, in the first place, a man who had passed 
through some type of training which had regard to- 
the training of teachers ; and, in the next place, lie 
should have especially studied design in regard to its 
.application to the Arts. Of course it would be very 
much better if lie had a very close acquaintance with 
one or other of the principal Art Crafts. 

1356. What salary do you give him ? — £600 to £700 
by annual increments of £25. 


1357. Does that sum enable you to get tho best sort of 
man? — It would be very much better if we could offer 
more. One must bear in mind that a good artist 
could get more in private practice. That I 
know, is an argument capable of very wide applica- 
tion, but I think if we could offer a better salary it is 
most desirable that we should do so. Everything de- 
pends upon the man at the helm in these matters, 
.and I think that we should have a wider choice if we 
could offer a better salary. 

1358. What was the previous experience of your 
late Headmaster, Mr. Willis? — He was a very 
talented artist, indeed. He passed through the 
ordinary course of training leading up to tne Art 
Master’s certificate. When speaking of the qualifica- 
tions of a Headmaster, I should have pointed out that 
he should hold the qualifications recognised by the 
Board of Education for an Art Master, which consist 
in having at least a pass in Group I., and may in- 
clude some of the other Groups of the course of study 
laid down by the Board of Education at South Ken- 
sington. It is desirable, I think, that the Headmaster 
should have those qualifications. They indicate a 
regular systematic course of training which Art Teachers 
should go through. Although I know that Mr. Willis 
had these qualifications, I am afraid I cannot at the 
moment tell you much about his previous academic- 
experience. He was appointed before I became As- 
sistant Secretary for Technical Instruction, and, al- 
though I was constantly in touch with him, I do nor- 
think I could tell you the whole of his antecedents 
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1359. After him whom have you got in this School? 
The Second Master is Mr. Luke. He is an Associate 
of the Royal College of Art, and has passed through 
the course of training — that is, he is a fully qualified 
Art Master. 

1360. What are his special functions in this 
School ?— As a Second Master— they are general func- 

tl0 1361 . Does the Headmaster himself teach, or does 
he merely superintend the teaching ? — The Headmaster 
teaches, and I think it will always be a most im- 
portant condition that the Headmaster himself should 
take a portion of the teaching. Then there is a 
special instructor in modelling, Mr. Sheppard. 

1362. Is 'Mr. Sheppard a sculptor by profession? — 
He is. He lias done some important work. 

1363. Is he himself capable, do you think, of earn- 
ing his living as a sculptor? — Undoubtedly. Then 

there is Mrs. Barden, who is an Assistant Art 
Mistress. 

1364. What does she do ? — Not special work ; she 
gives a general course of art training. Then there 
is Miss Alice Jacob, who is a teacher of Design and 
Ornament, and there is a special teacher of Machine 
Drawing and Building Construction, Mr. Buckley. 

1365. Is that a proper portion of the curriculum of 
an Art School? — I think so. At first sight it does 
not appear to be so, but it has always happened 
that Drawing of this character, Applied Drawing, has 
teen done in the Schools of Art. Practical Geometry, 
Machine Construction and Drawing, and Building 
Construction and Drawing, were under South Ken- 
sington almost always taught in Schools of Art. 

1366. Do you think that is desirable? — No, I do 
not think it is desirable. My own feeling was that 
in most cases where I inspected this work it was quite 
out of place in a School of Art, and that such in- 
struction should have found its place in a Technical 
School, and not in a School of Art ; but it was always 
included, and the qualifications of an Art Master 
included qualifications to teach these subjects. That 
is an arrangement which probably might be subject to 
revision. 

1367. What salary does Mr. Buckley get? — He is 
an occasional officer ; he is not employed the whole 
time, and is paid £1 4s. per week for teaching three 
classes. 

1368. Has he many pupils at the school? — There 
are sixteen pupils in his class at present. 

1369. I should think that is a kind of work which 

can be done at the new Technical Schools you are re- 
ferring to? — Certainly. The teaching staff at the 

Metropolitan School of Art also includes two Pupil 
Teachers and special Lecturers. There is a special 
Lecturer in Artistic Anatomy, Professor Fraser, and a 
special Lecturer in Architecture. Then we have a 
special Craft teacher, Mr. Oswald Reeves, who is re- 
sponsible for Enamelling. It occurs to me that it 
might be of use to this Committee if I were to send 
m a separate paper giving full particulars of these 
Teachers. 

1370. The Chairman. - -Yes, I think it would be 
useful. — Witness. — Then I would do so most gladly. 

1371. You have mentioned that the chief qualifica- 
tions which you think necessary for ,a Headmaster are 
a knowledge of the training of teachers and a know- 
ledge also of the application of Art to crafts and in- 
dustries ?— Yes. 

Do you think those qualifications are com- 
patible with the instruction that a professional 
artist— a. professional painter, say— we will put 
sculptor out of the question for the moment — 
requires in the highest form of an Art School? 
1 , ta * e . it what students want is to draw 
ana paint from the life together, so as to 
(f 6 •#vT °* i ^ ier ’ s wor k, and that they can only 
there are a sufficient number of students doing 
11 • x es. 

1373. Secondly, they want the help and supervision, 

t necessarily continuous, of an artist of the most 

Ji^t kind that can be got to teach? — Yes. 

. D° you think that the Metropolitan School 
+* rft can really fulfil that highest duty of Art 

ctnng ?— That further teaching seems to be got in 
sirl tJW different ways that it would seem to be out- 

0 power of anybody to lay down a course for 
whi i trainin » the artist beyond that point up to 
r i . C1 ’ as I have said, a systematic regular course is 
I think I may grant the contention that 
livin U< j^ s s t°uld lie got together to work from the 
bo i*®° , under the highest supervision that could 
tamed. But I suggest that before an artist 


comes to the point of being able with advantage to -Vo». 25, 1905. 
himself to do that kind of work lie should have gone , — 

through a severe course of discipline involving drawing ™ r ’ ^ eor S e - 
and painting ; indeed, I think that the ordinary course ‘ etcher ' 
given at a School of Art should be such as not to 
destroy an artist’s individuality, but to give him 
power over his means of expression. It has been 
a very much debated question, as you know, for many 
years past whether this regular course of training in 
a School of Art is best calculated to make an artist. 

I can only say that many of the great artists of the 
present day have gone through it. Here and there 
you have a man who has not done so, just as in the 
past great artists had no School of Art of the kind to 
go to. Great artists arose then, and they will arise 
now without any such course of training; but, if we set 
to work to make artists, then I think that this 
preliminary work is necessary. Moreover, there is 
always the effort on the part ‘of the dilletanti , at all 
events, to evade it. Thus, in the course of my work 
as Inspector on this side of the water. I have fre- 
quently seen classes consisting of individuals who 
were ready to pay large ‘fees, but would not undergo 
the discipline of the School of Art — ladies, for in- 
stance, who desired to paint, but did not want to 
draw. One found a desire to evade a disciplinary 
training. I think most Art Masters certainly are of 
opinion that whether you are training for the line arts, 
or for the industrial arts, there is no escaping the 
necessity of systematic work in drawing, and the study 
of light and shade preparatory to working from the life. 

If this training has been secured, however it has been 
secured, there is nothing to stand in the way of such 
a student being set to work from the life. 

1375. Even admitting all that you have said as to 
this preliminary training, still it comes down to this 
point, does it not— is there room in Dublin for some 
other school of teaching for professional artists, such, 
for instance, I will put it, as a strong Royal Hibernian 
Academy School side by side with the Metropolitan 
School of Art ? — I think there is. The difficulty I see 
at the moment with regard to that is the paucity of 
properly prepared students ; but I think there is ample 
room for that, or for other effort of that character, 
strengthened as far as it is possible to strengthen it. 

1376. Mr. Holmes. — Just as we find here Royal 
Academy Schools, Slade Schools and numerous eminent 
private schools, in addition to the Royal College of 
Art, so you think in Dublin, provided students were 
forthcoming, there would be ample room for them 
there also ?— Certainly. 

1377. But will the students be forthcoming ; in other 
words, what is the best way of dealing with the ques- 
tion of artistic education in Dublin under the actual 
conditions?— Will you say in Ireland under the 
actual conditions? 

1378. Yes. in Ireland ?— That really is the whole 
point. Personally, I believe there is ample room, but 
at the moment, if one could start a Royal Hibernian 
Academy School of the veTy first type, with the very 
best man that the era could produce to lead it. you 
would meet the difficulty that you would not have 
the students to join. As I have indicated in regard 
to the Metropolitan School of Art, the development 
could not take place at a single stroke. It must come 
gradually. Now, how far is what we are doing in Ire- 
land calculated to provide the students for such higher 
work ? It may be taken for granted that they ought 
to be there. In the first place. I think this work that 
we are doing under the Department is calculated m 
the course of time to produce them. I do not think it is 
all that could he done by any means. I would like 
to see Drawing much more commonly taught and more 
satisfactorily taught in the Primary Schools of the 
country. Until that is done there will be a huge body 
of possible able artists who have had nothing in their 
course of training to educate them for the higher 
work. That. I believe, is a great need. In regard to 
Secondary schools, I would like to suggest that I do 
not see at the moment what more could be done. 

Very great pressure lias been brought to beaT upon us 
not to mate drawing compulsory in the Secondary 
schools We have resisted as gently as possible, but 
we have always resisted that tendency, so that in every 
one of the 267 schools, where our programme is now 
being carried out, we have the teaching of Art to all 
pupils taking Science. That wedding of Art and 
Science in Secondary schools has been, I believe, very 
advantageous. That arrangement has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain, but it has been maintained, 
and I think with the very best results I think you 
will see also from the programme of this work that 
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Hot. 25, 1905. it i g we u calculated to train students up to the point 
r — where they could take advantage of higher Art educa- 

m teha* tion. But this tas nofc 5iad time t0 yield results 

Met ■ yet; it has not had time to produce a large body 

of these well-trained students. I may, however, 
remark that we have had during this summer an 
exhibition of works from various Secondary schools 
in Ireland, and these indicate that a very marked 
progress has been made. Some excellent work was 
sent up. I have got independent evidence as . to 
this work, showing that very great progress has been 
made. Another point is that up to three years or 
four years ago, until, that is to say, the work that 
my Department is charged with had got into opera- 
tion, Technical education, and with it Aid; education, 
had been lamentably backward in Ireland. It was 
administered only by South Kensington, and it was 
administered under a uniform set of rules— -rules 
which, I think, perhaps worked excellently here, al- 
though they have since been considerably modified, 
but which in Ireland, being more or less permissive 
in their nature, ,and not involving the responsibility 
of organisation by the central authority, tended to 
retard the progress of Art education. The rules 
were such as schools and local bodies might or 
might not avail of, as they chose. There was 
no question of a local rate, or anything of 
that kind. Under the present arrangement of 

the work administered by the Department, it is part 
of the Department’s business to organise that work 
where it is not being organised, and, consequently, 
there has, been, as I have pointed out, an enormous 
leap forward ; and, given time, I think it will produce 
most important results. That remains to be seen, 
but as to tendencies, so far as I can see, the work 
will result in our producing a far larger number of 
men ready for higher Art training. I do not suggest 
that this is all that might be done, but I think it is 
a considerable contribution towards it. 

1379. Will the people who are now being trained 
have facilities for coming up to Dublin to avail 
themselves of instruction at your school? — Yes, they 
will be afforded those facilities by means of a series of 
scholarships, which • are already being given. We 
have teachersliips in training, and nine of these have 
been awarded ; we have also general art scholarships, 
and a number of craft scholarships have been granted 
as well. These craft scholarships— indeed I may say 
the same of craft teaching generally — have been paid 
for out of the Endowment Fund of the Department. 
Of course we hope that ultimately the charge may be 
put on the Parliamentary Vote, because the limited 
funds at the disposal of the Department will not per- 
mit our devoting funds to the Metropolitan School of 
Art, but, in order to start the work, wo have paid for 
this kind of teaching out of the Endowment Fund. I 
have gone a little beyond your question, but I think 
there should be an opportunity for these bright boys 
who have been well trained to come up to Dublin to 
undergo a further course of Art training. 

1380. The Earl of Westmeath.— I think you said, 
if I understood you aright, that it requires an attend- 
ance for four years at the summer courses and four 
different examinations before a teacher becomes quali- 
fied under you? — Yes, and there are also supplementary 
examinations. 

1381. In that interval is the teacher allowed to 
give any instruction ? — Yes. I think I have pointed out 
that as soon as he has attended a course we give a 
provisional qualification, so that he may go on teach- 
ing. 

1382. But then at the end of the four years, if this 
teacher was found not qualified, would not the position 
be a rather curious one, namely, that he had been 
teaching under your auspices for three or four years 
and at the end of the time was pronounced unqualified 
to teach? — Yes, it would. 

1383. Does that happen in fact?— I cannot call to 
mind a case in which it has happened, but it might 
happen. I have in my mind a still more striking 
case in which a man has happened to secure 
a full course of training, and has failed to become a 
successful teacher. It is always a difficulty how to 
get rid of such a man. In this work, however, I do not 
think things could go on so long, because during those 
four years the teacher has been under inspection. 

1384. Mr. Holmes.— D oes that mean that if his 
work as a teacher were not satisfactory he would not 
be allowed to come up to complete the course?— It 
would involve that. 

1385. But if he did come up he might be so im- 
proved that he might be turned into a good teacher ?— 


Whether he shows saffldent promise to he allow! 
rscoramendadonT 

straction?— Very largely. 1 "* of “• 

1387. If ho does not improve i„ that time probably 
he will not improve much later on ?_I think the 
advantage of the method is that all the2 
things are taken into consideration. I mean to sav 
that, instead of proceeding automatically in consider 
mg qualifications, we know what a man's work hS 
been during the year; we call for the Inspector's r“ 
ports and see how the school has progressed. 

1388. Mr. HoLMEs.-Ts it the case that at the end 
of the fourth season the teacher has only had four 
months instruction in all?— No. In general he has 
had four months’ instruction plus four years’ teaching 
under the direction of the Inspectors. A lot of in- 
direct, hut as I believe, very valuable educational 
work is done m that way by the Inspector going and 
making different suggestions. 

1389. The Earl of Westmeath. — I think you said 
what m fact I know is the case, that Drawing is not 
compulsory in the National Schools ?— That is so. 

1390. I do not think it is your province, but you 
might be able to tell us what proportion of pupils do 
learn drawing in the National Schools — is it prettv 
widely taught although it is not compulsory ?— No, but 
I am afraid I cannot give any figures on this point; 
I have not come prepared to do that. It is a very 
important question, and I think such a statement 
would be of value. It is almost a principle in educa- 
tion that unless a subject that entails a little more 
care and trouble, such as Science, is made compulsory, 
or unless inducements are held out for its being taken, 
it simply is not taken. There is always, a tendency to 
go on the line of least resistance. 


1391. I suppose your Department has no connection 
whatever with the Board of National Education and 
can exercise no influence or pressure upon it ? — Only 
through the Consultative Committee on which the 
National Board is represented. Might I suggest that 
this Committiu is one of great importance. It does- 
not frequently meet, but the results of its meetings 
have been profoundly important. It is owing to the 
r (.commendation of this Consultative Committee that 
the Intermediate Education Board adopted our regula- 
tions for Experimental Science and Drawing out of 
which all this work has grown. I might refer you to 
section 23 of the Agricultural and Technical Instruc- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1899 — “ For the purpose of co- 
ordinating educational administration there shall be 
established a Consultative Committee consisting of the 
following members (a) the Vice-President of the De- 
partment, who shall be Chairman thereof; (6) one 
person to be appointed by the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education ; (c) one person to be appointed by 
the Intermediate Education Board ; (cl) one person 
to be appointed by the Agricultural Board ; and (e) 
one person to be appointed by the Board of Technical 
Instruction.” That Committee Iras met and made 
recommendations from time to time. One concerned 
the Intermediate Board and, as I say, its advice has 
been acted upon. It has also made a number of re- 
commendations in regard to such subjects as Domestic 
Economy and Manual Instruction in the National 
Schools of Ireland. Those are now under considera- 
tion, and I think they will certainly result in co- 
ordinated working in regard to those subjects. There 
is no earthly reason, so far as I know, why the sub- 
ject of Drawing should not be considered by it; it 
seems to me to be quite germane to its functions. 

1392. How often does this Committee meet?— It 
meets at irregular intervals. It has met, I think, 
about twice a year. 

1393. Could you tell us who the present members 
are ? — Yes ; Sir Horace Plunkett, Vice-President _ of 
the Department ; the Rev. T. A. Finlay, representing 
tire Intermediate Education Board ; Dr. Starkie, re- 
presenting the Commissioners of National Education; 
Mr. W. R. J. Molloy, representing the Board of 
Technical Instruction, and Mr. T. P- Gill> the Secre- 
tary of the Department, who represents the Agricul- 
tural Board. 

1394. How are they appointed? — First of all the 
Vice-President is an ex-officio member; then the Com- 
missioners of National Education choose one, the in- 
termediate Education Board choose another, ana so- 
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I was just dealing with the point that it is pos- 
sible that this Committee might make a useful recom- 
mendation with regard to the question of Drawing. 
u certainly made recommendations with regard to 
Domestic Economy and Manual Instruction. 

1395. To whom do the Consultative Committee make 
their representations when they meet together and 
decide on some course of action — to whom do they 
apply ?— The resolutions embodying their recommenda- 
tions are sent by the Department to whichever Board 

it concerns. 

1396. Sent by your Department, do you mean?— 
Yes. 

1397. Mr. Holmes. — Then it depends entirely on 
the Board to which the communication is sent whether 
those resolutions are adopted or not ? — It depends abso- 
lutely on the Board concerned. 

1398. There is no central Department of Education 

in Ireland — Primary education is managed by one 
Board and Inter-mediate education by another ; then 
there is the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction managing Technical education and Art 
education, which is dependent, is i£ not, to the last 
degree upon the co-operation of the other Boards? 
Suppose, for instance, the Intermediate Education 
Board had not fallen in with your views upon the 
teaching of Art and Science, you would have no power 
to teach Art and Science in the Intermediate Schools, 
would you? — Yes, we should. The schools adopted 
our programme, but I cannot imagine that the 
scheme would have become so generally adopted by 
the Secondary schools 

1399. Without that co-operation ? — Without that 
action on the part of the Intermediate Education 
Board. It would have become operative undoubtedly, 
as the schools were already taking it up, because we 
were paying a separate grant for the teaching of it. 
It has been taken up with remarkable unanimity. 
When this work began there were in the whole of 
Ireland something like six Science laboratories in the 
Secondary schools, and we have now over 250. That 
means that there is a perfectly systematised and uni- 
versal scheme now in Ireland, and I am sure .all that 
would not have come about but for the action of the 
Intermediate Education Board in adopting our pro- 
gramme as its own. 

1400. The Earl of Westmeath. — Did you say that 
this Consultative Committee had actually recommended 
compulsory Drawing in the National Schools? — No. 

1401. It has not yet done so ? — No ; it has not even 
taken it into consideration. I think it is a matter 
that might very well be considered by the Consultative 
Committee, for although, as I think Mr. Holmes 
pointed out, these recommendations have no more 
weight than they are worth in the view of the Boards 
concerned, the fact is that up to now those recommenda- 
tions have been acted upon, and I am quite sure that 
any recommendations that might be made would, in 
view of the Committee’s constitution, carry weight. 

1402. I suppose any recommendation would be a 
unanimous recommendation, would it not? — I could 
not so far anticipate its actions. 

1403. It mi"ht be considered to have the approval 
of all its members ? — It has been so hitherto. 

1404. Mr. Boland. — I wish to take you back for a 
moment to the question of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and one or two points arising out of it. 
You have told us that your experience of these Ad- 
visory Committees in connection with Industrial Art 
is that they have been very successful and have worked 
very well ?— Yes. 

1405. Is it your opinion that in the development of 
the highest Art such as we are concerned with at the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, if you had a Government 
Department like the Department of Agriculture and 
technical Instruction, it would be able to work in such 
a sphere properly, with the help of an Advisory 
Committee of Artists? — If the means were given, I 
oannot see any difficulty in the Department, as a De- 
P a 5*J? en £, doing what another body could do. 

1406. Do you think it would be for the best interests 
that the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
instruction should have absolute control over the 
present Royal Hibernian Academy, and that the Royal 
Hibernian Academy should cease to have a separate 
ex t®tence? — No, I am not prepared to take that view. 

ij ' ^ ou 'would not go so far as that? — No, I 
could not go as far as that. I believe it would be 
fpiite feasible for the Metropolitan School of Art to 
undertake that work. Indeed, so far as it is going 


now I suggest that it is doing so. As- to whether it 
would be desirable that such work should be attempted 
by the Metropolitan School of Art I am not clear, be- 
cause, as I have said, I think there is plenty of room 
for the existence of other effort. I know it 

was the suggestion of Sir William Abney that 
there should be an absorption, but I am really 
not clear that you could not have a healthy develop- 
ment of such work as the Boyal Hibernian Academy is 
doing, apart from the Metropolitan School of Art, 
although I believe that that school could undertake it. 

I do not think that any State-controlled School or 
College of Art renders unnecessary or undesirable other 
efforts such as are being made, of a more or less volun- 
tary character, arising out of, if you will, the artistic 
spirit of the people. 

1408. I suppose you would be in favour of the ex- 
isting grant, such as it is, of £300 a year being con- 
tinued to the Royal Hibernian Academy ? — Without 
that, I take it the work would cease. It seems to 
me the difficulty is the smallness of the amount, and 
I would not be prepared to recommend its discon- 
tinuance. 


1409. Mr. Holmes. — The present arrangements for 
teaching those Masters in the country who come up 
for your summer courses are strictly provisional, are 
they not? — They are strictly so. 

1410. What do you aim at in the future? — Do you 
aim at supplying fully qualified Teachers who have 
been right through your curriculum?— Yes. I think 
that the Metropolitan School of Art, aided by the 
various Schools of Art in Ireland, will form the 
natural training ground for the Art Teachers for 
Schools of Art and for Secondary schools, but I believe 
that these Summer Courses will always be necessary. 

I should strive personally to secure a continuance of 
the Summer Courses, not for the purpose of training 
Teachers up to the point of qualification, but in 
order to keep them up to the mark in their work. 
Though Teachers in the country are recognised as 
qualified to teach and are trained up to a certain 
point, one of the greatest difficulties is that they make 
no further progress unless they are admitted occa- 
sionally to a Summer Course, or some other means 
are given to them to keep abreast of the work. There- 
fore the intention of the course would somewhat 
change, and possibly the numbers attending it would 
very largely diminish. Still, I think that Summer 
Courses are of very great value. They were always 
given by South Kensington, not for the purpose _ of 
training Teachers, but for the purpose of giving 
Teachers already at work an opportunity of keeping 
up to the mark. Both in Art and Science^ those 
Summer Courses that were held at South Kensington, 

1 can say from my own personal experience, were of 

the very greatest value to the teachers in the country . 
That is the kind of thing which we must do in Ireland, 
undoubtedly, both in Science and in Art. I have only 
spoken of courses in Art here, but we have had 
similar courses in Science all over the country, and 
838 Teachers have attended those courses alone this 
year. I think they are a first necessity ; but these 
early courses are only a matter of expediency, and we 
were obliged to institute them in order to tram 
Teachers. When that need shall have been met, I 
feel that Summer Courses both in Art and in. 
Science, and possibly also in Crafts, will still be most 
necessary. I know that some of the finest work is. 
being done on the Continent in the Meisterkursm 
given in the Schools of Art there. Those courses are 
designed primarily for masters and foremen, and I 
think they have been found to be of very great value 
in various industries. , . , 

1411. The Chairman. — Some doubt has been raised 
before this Committee as to whether the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction has the legal 
power to aid and control the teaching of Fine Art 
as distinct from Art applied to Industries. 
That is to say whether it has legal power to 
keep up a School of Art which has no re- 
lation to Crafts and Industries. What is 
your view on that matter?— I feel quite satisfied in 
mv own mind on that point. The powers upder 
which the Department work are derived from Section 

2 (i) ( e ) of the Act which transferred to them the 
Administration of the Science and Art Grant in Ire- 
land That grant was previously administered by 
the Science and Art. Department, which was, I be- 
lieve, established by Charter, and the expenditure was 
approved by the Treasury annually. It will be seen 
also from section 2 (1) g of this Act that we are 
working under the same powers as the^ RoyaJ. 


Nor. 25, 1905. 

Sir. George 
Fletcher. 
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Nov. 2o, 1905. 

Mr. George 
Fletcher. 


College of Art in London. It was those powers that 
the Act transferred to us, and, therefore, what ap- 
plied to the Royal College of Art in the matter of 
powers applies to us. 

1412. You do not think there is any doubt about this 
point?— There is no doubt whatever. 

1413. Mr. Holmes.— Do you get an Annual Voted 
Grant for purposes of Science and Art ? — Yes. I ought 
to say, as bearing upon this, that the whole of the funds 


of the school, with the exception of the 
vided out of the endowment for the Craft Pr °" 
the Metropolitan School, which I ^ « 
spoken of, are provided annually out of the 
mentary Vote. I do not know whether that 
the question of legality, but undoubtedly the m™.! 
is provided m precisely the same mamier 
money which is voled for the Eoyal Colle»e of Aw 
My view is that that does dispose of the question ' 


( The witness withdrew). 


Sir William de W. Abney, k.c.b., r.n.s., examined. 


Sir William 
de W. Abney. 


1414. Chairman. — The Committee have desired to 
ask your opinion on certain points, ,as wo arc 
aware that some few years ago you made a report, I 
believe, on behalf of the Boai-d of Education, upon 
the Royal Hibernian Academy? — The Board of Educa- 
tion as such had nothing to do with it. Lord Cadogan, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, asked the Duke of 
Devonshire if he would appoint somebody to hold an 
inquiry into the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

1415. And you were requested to make the i - oport ? 
— Yes. The Duke of Devonshire asked me if I would 
go over to Ireland and make a report, and I said I 
would. But I was really appointed by Lord Cadogan, 

1416. And, therefore, you made your report to him ? 
—Yes. 

1417. As tire writer of this interesting report, the 
Committee would like to ascertain your views now on 
the question generally, so far as you can recollect the 
circumstances? — The information that I collected I 
have really summarised in my report, and what I 
proposed appears at the end of my report. I do not 
know whether you have seen the report which was 
drawn up by Mr. Norman Macleod. 

1418. It has boon mentioned in the course of our 
inquiry ?— There is in the Scionc© and Art Depart- 
ment a copy of the report tliat was made by him. 

1419. Mr. Holmes. — That report was made much 
earlier, was it not? — It was made in 1858. 


1420. The Chairman. — I think that the question 
that I should like to put to you first of all is, what is 
your view upon the possibility of supplementing the Art 
instruction given in the Metropolitan School of Art 
by anything of a different nature, or going a little 
beyond that in the Academy School. As we know, you 
reported iu favour of the amalgamation of the 
Academy School with the Metropolitan School of Art ? 
—Yes, I did. 

1421. But that has not taken place?— I believe it 
has not. 

1422. This Committee has had a good deal of evi- 
dence before it to the effect tliat the instruction in the 
highest branches of Art is not entirely the same in 
the Metropolitan School of Art as in the Academy ?— 
No, it is not quite the same. 

1423. In the Metropolitan School of Art the in- 
struction is particularly directed towards the rela- 
tion of Art to industries ,and crafts, and therefore it 
would not be quite the same instruction that would be 
given in an Academy School, which was intended to 
give the mcjhest instruction for professional artists ?— 
-No, certainly it is not. 


1424. What are your views upon that point now- 
hrst is there room for another School of Art in 
Hublm?— H you ask me that, I say honestly I do nol 
tmnk there is— at least when I made the inquiry then 
was not room for another School of Art there. Botl 
schools were starved, or starving rather, for want o: 
pupils. The number of pupils in the Academy School 
if I recollect aright, was very few, and they wen 
A°“i g th e dass of , work which you would find ir 
the Academy Schools here for instance. 


5“, tto:e *» *<* a sufficient 

number of students? — That is so. 


to £ That ,/ ould lead U P to “I other questio 
to lie, would you account (or that-do you t 
that it is due to the Academy not heing in a 

“q’l “l d n °‘ V ving mom 

cairy on the School properly, or do vou think 
aem aie really not students onongh ffi any cas 
diSerpn+ 3 scllool T ? ~ I wlU P ut ^ in perhaps a slip 
1 do , not think the School is 
enough at the present moment to attract student! 


believe students who want to get on come to England 
for their instruction. I think that the situation o°f the 
Academy is bad, having regard to the wants of Dublin 
It is only by raising the tone of the exhibitions, and 
making it a more popular body, that you will attract 
students to the schools. As long as the Academy is 
in a half moribund state, without funds and without 
prestige, so long you will not get students in the 
schools, and they will prefer to come to England to 
finish their Art education. 


1427. It has been suggested to us by one witness that 
the present scheme of Art education in Ireland is 
gradually producing more students who would take 
the highest branches of instruction in Art, and would 
naturally produce more as the scheme gets into full 
operation ; so tliat there might be supposed in the 
future to be more Art students in Dublin than there 
have been in the past?— I think that is the case. I 
tlunk when I had charge of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in Dublin tOie numbers were increasing. You 
have got some excellent Schools of Art in Ireland; 
I suppose you cannot have a better School of Art than 
you have at Cork ; and you may say, as far as the 
capabilities of the place go, the Metropolitan School 
of Art is an .admirable one. I think verv likely, I 
will not say in Dublin but in Ireland, that as a rule 
there will bo a greater number of Art students turned 
out who would be ready for the highest instruc- 
tion. But, then, on the other hand, you must give 
them somewhere to go in order to get that instruction, 
otherwise they will come over the Channel and get it 
hero. That is your difficulty. It is the competition 
between England and Ireland that you have not to 
look ,at. 

1428. Mr. Boland. — As I understand it, you would 
be in favour of having, if possible, a School in 
Dublin ? — Undoubtedly. 

1429. Instead of having our people coming over 
here? — Undoubtedly. I think it is very wrong that 
it should bo so. 

1430. Mr. Holmes. — What do you think could be 
done to improve the prestige of the Academy and 
the value of the School ? — I think I must refer you to 
my report. One of the great points which make the 
Academy not as successful as it ought to be is very 
largely tlie absentee members. As long as you cannot 
get really good members to exhibit at the exhibition, 
so long will it be wanting in prestige. It is a question 
merely of money. An exhibitor can sell his works at 
the different exhibitions in England, and he cannot 
sell them in Dublin. I really look upon the financial 
point as the key to the whole situation. 

1431. Mr. Boland. — Supposing the Royal Hibernian 
Academy had a gallery in a better position in Dublin 
and had a better equipped building, do you think 
there would be more likelihood of these men being 
inclined to exhibit there? — I do. It is situated now 
in the worst part of Dublin for an exhibition, and 
people will not go there ; whereas, if they had it in an 
important part of the city, somewhere near the 
Museum for instance, they would have a very great 
many more visitors, and I think there would be many 
more purchasers. It is simply out of the way, and to 
be successful it must be in the way. 

1432. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that the 
Academy School ought to be taught by the academi- 
cians oyer there, or by paid Professors ?— If they could 
afford it, I should say by paid Professors. Some of 
the academicians there have entered heart and soul in- 
to the instruction of the students. There is one 
whose name I forget, but I can find it out from my 
papers, who was an excellent and an admirable 
teacher, and who was getting his pupils on very well, 
butt of course he w,as one of the very few. I think the 
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nay in which they provide for what they call “visit- 
in®” the schools is not very satisfactory. Then I 
think the body is too large. 

1433. Do you mean the number of academicians? 
—Yes, the number of the academicians is too large. 
You might almost say that you have got to tout to get 
academicians, because at the present time there are so 
few eligible artists to choose from. I think that is the 
reason why in my report I proposed that the number 
of academicians hereafter should be limited to twenty. 
I forget how many there are at the present time, but 
no doubt it is in my report. Anyhow, it was felt that 
if the number was reduced to twenty, then there would 
be a real competition, if I may say so, for the vacancies ; 
whereas at the present time there is no competition. 

1434. The Chairman—' There were, I see, thirty 
academicians? — I proposed that they should be re- 
duced to twenty, and I may say that at the time Sir 
Thomas Drew, as far as I can recollect, fully agreed 
with me. I do not know what he thinks now. I went 
through this report with him, and consulted him as to 
what he thought was good, and I think he agreed in 
the main with what I said. 

1435. Mr. Boland. — Speaking with regard to the 
proposed amalgamation of the two, namely, the Metro- 
politan School of Art and the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, Sir Thomas Drew is strongly of opinion that 
the Royal Hibernian Academy should be preserved 
separate and that it should not be worked under a 
Government department ? — He did not like the Govern- 
ment department, and I honestly say that if there is 
any other better scheme I prefer not to go to Govern- 
ment. It was simply a question of finance. It would 
have relieved their funds of the cost of the school if it 
had been arranged that tlie students should go to the 
Metropolitan School, because the Government supply 
the funds there ; so it would have left the income 
which they devoted to the school free for the purposes 
of the Academy. That was the reason why I pro- 
posed the amalgamation, believing that the Treasury 
were not likely to devote more money at that time to 
the necessities of the case. Of course the scheme was 
not ideal, but it was the only one which seemed to me 
to be at that time feasible. If I may say so, I wish 
that that scheme had been adopted, and that more 
funds had subsequently been provided. 

1436. The Chairman. — In your summary of recom- 
mendations you placed as the first that the Board of 
Works should secure suitable premises for the Royal 
Hibernian Academy in the neighbourhood of the 
National Gallery ? — Yes, that is so. 

1437. Am I right in assuming that that is the first 
step which in your opinion should lie taken in order 
to get the Academy resuscitated? — Undoubtedly— the 
very first step to take is to put it into proper premises 
and in the proper position. 

1438. Do you think the question of how the 
Academy School teaching is to be carried on might 
■wait until the first step is accomplished ?— Certainly. 

1439. Until one saw what benefits resulted from it? 
—Yes. I. think that would be a veiy advisable thing. 

question of how the teaching is to be carried on 
might wait. Mv suggestion for the amalgamation of 
the two was simply 'a question of finance ; it had 
nothing to do with what was ideal. It was pro- 
posed simply with the object of relieving the Academy 
funds of the cost of the school, which does not 
pay them, or anything like pay them. What I wanted 
to secure for the Academy, supposing the schools were 
combined, was that they should still have a very 
large interest in the combined school by being visi- 
an d very likely by being appointed a Board of 
Advice, or something of that kind, to the Government 
Department managing the school. I never wished to 
take that feature entirely away from the Academy ; 
that was the very last thing I proposed. I think I 
suggest in the report the appointment of selected 
m lj 6 i 5 S ®°- va ^ Academy as visitors. Some 

vmuld have been very useful indeed, but some of them, 

1 say, would not. 

1-440. Although you did not think when this re- 
port was written that there w.as room tor ttie two 
schools together, do you think any modification should 
w made in that view now, or do you still think that 
ue whole of the instruction might be given by the 
- etropolitan School of Art ? — I think that for the stu- 
h 1+ •* SU , ch were there at that time I would say yes ; 

■Mi 1 - le Hibernian School became of a higher class, 
sre is no reason why it should not attract students 
0 gam their instruction elsewhere. 


1441. You mean instead of coming to the Slade Nor. 25 , 1905 
school or going to Glasgow or going to France? — — 

Exactly. Sir William 


. 1442 - Mr. Holmes— But it would be essential to “ AbDey ‘ 
improve the status of the Academy School before that 
could be done ? — Quite so. You must go further still : 
yon must improve the status of the Academy itself 
before that can be done; the one hangs upon the 


1443. The Chairman— Will you let me read what 

you said in your report: ‘‘I believe that if 
the Academy School is to be continual and 
properly located and taught, the funds avail- 
able are insufficient, but, as alreadv stated, 

relief might be given by its transfer to the Metro- 
politan School of Art.” The reason why you made that 
suggestion was because you considered * the funds of 
the Academy School were insufficient to enable its 
work to be properly carried out?— Yes, that was the 
reason. 

1444. Comparing it with the Scottish Academy, von 
thought it would be only fair that the buildings 
should be provided by the Government ?— I did. I 
believe that opinion was challenged by the Treasury 
—in fact I know it was. 


1445. I think the question of the maintenance and 
upkeep of the Royal Hibernian Academy buildings 
has been rather a serious drag upon their* very small 
funds ? — It has been a very great drag. 

1446. The result, as we saw when we were in 
Dublin the other day, and went over the premises, 
was that they are not kept in a condition which makes 
them attractive ? — That is so ; it is impossible with the 
funds at their disposal that they can be. Again 
you come to the same difficulty with regard to” the 
position of the Academy, that is to say, in regard to 
its present site. If the Academy had a successful ex- 
hibition where it took plenty of gate money, it might 
perhaps go better ; but it is in an unsuitable’positionT I 
was there during one of the exhibitions, and I think 
they did not get everybody they ought to have got 
to view the exhibition. My experience — I do not 
know whether it is your experience, too — is that 
people will always go to the Museum part of Dublin, 
very much more readily than they will go to the other 
side of the river. I have often, heard it said that such 
is the case. 

1447. Seeing that the amalgamation which you then 
proposed has not taken place — and I do not think it is 
likely to take place— do you think that it would be, 
not a waste of money, but an advisable step to 
rehouse the Academy first of all? — I have not the 
slightest doubt about that ; it ought to be rehoused. 

1448. The Earl of Westmeath. — If a better house 
were given to them without further financial assist- 
ance, do yon think that would work as well?— Yes. 


1449. Mr. Boland— They only get £300 a year at 
i resent ?— I know they only get £300 a year, and I 
enow it because the Science and Art Department used 
o pay them that £300 a year— it used to be taken in our 
Estimates. I believe they would be better ofi with a 
jet ter house and the £300 a year than where they 
ire with the £300 a year. I think the success of 
he exhibitions would give them a bigger income 
ban they now get. Another thing is that you should 
ncrease the prestige of the Academy by reducing the 
lumber of academicians, and not have a big tail to 
;he list, if you understand what I mean. At the 
noment when I inquired there was a tail of academi- 
:ians who were, well, not known to the world very 
nuch; although there were some good names and 
-reat names on the list, there were others that did not 
’ive that weight to the Academy wlucli it ought to 
iave I believe, considering the size of Ireland and 
he population of Ireland that twenty academicians 
s quite as much as they can stand. There was an- 
ther recommendation that I made, namely, ■ The 
umber of Associates to be unlimited, and lady artists 
o be eligible to become Associates. That dealt with 
, very weak point. A great many of the very best 
ainters in Ireland were ladies, one of whom at least, 
eld an exhibition of her own in London. Those were 
xcluded from the Associateslup, being ladies. I am 
fraid I have not given you much information. 

1450 The Chairman.— We have been very glad to 
ear your views upon your former report — If there is 
ny more information I can give at any tone, I shall 
e very pleased to do so. 


(The witness withdrew). 
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Not. 26, 1905. 

Mr. George 
Clausen. 


Mr. George Clausen, a.r.a., examined. 


1451. The Chairman.— You have been good enough 
to come here to give your views to the Committee on 
the subject of this inquiry. As you are aware, I dare- 
say, it is an inquiry into the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and the Metropolitan School of Art in 
Dublin ?— Yes. 


1457. Then if I have put it too strongly I w ith 
iW tliat? — I am afraid now that we hive 
different times, and that many men consider a 6 p;rfme 
.s the only form of f* Art, and that the oE S' 
something lower. I do not think it should bo Jf 
however, so it is. 


1452. We know that you aro interested in, and have a 
wide knowledge of not only the practice of Art, but 
tlie teaching of Art, and it is rather on the latter 
point, namely, the teaching of Art, that I will ask 
for your opinion. The position is that a certain 
amount of Art teaching is given at the Metropolitan 
School of Art in Dublin, but is directed frankly and 
mainly to the relations of Art with Industries and 
Crafts, whereas the Royal Hibernian Academy, for 
whatever reasons — I do not say from its own. fault, 
but from such circumstances as want of funds and 
other causes— has not been conducting an efficient 
school of a higher character in Art. The question 
before us is, — what can be done to provide that higher 
Art education in Dublin? Perhaps to begin with, 
one ought to ask whether there is room in Dublin for 
a School of Art of that kind ; and secondly, if there 
is, what can be done to make it as efficient as 
possible?— When I was in Dublin I was shown over 
the Academy, and I saw the premises and I saw the 
school. Sir Thomas Drew told me how much they 
tried to do, ,and did, on a very small allowance. It 
seems to me that it would be a pity to stop the 
school, and that it should be better endowed. In 
London we have at the Royal Academy an interested 
public which, through the exhibitions, pays for the 
support of the school ; in Dublin, I think, there is 
very little interest taken, so that their gate money, 
I fancy, accounts for very little. 

1453. And it has been gradually diminishing ? — Yes. 

1454. Do you think that if the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy were properly housed in a 

better situation in Dublin, it would have a 
better chance?— I think so decidedly. I have 
only a little knowledge of Dublin. I was there 
recently, but only for a week, and from what Sir 
Thomas Drew and others of the Academy told me, 

I could quite seo the disadvantage of the Academy 
continuing in its present position. There was a 
question which Sir Thomas Drew raised in talking 
apropos of the two schools, the Metropolitan School 
and the Academy School. He said that it was con- 
tended, I think, that only ono school required a Life 
Class, and that in a school which was devoted to 
Design, such as the Metropolitan School, a Life Class 
was thought unnecessary. I do not think I can 
agree witli that.. I think that in any Art School, no 
matter whether it is for Design or for Painting, you 
can only teach Drawing through the strict discipline 
that is necessary in working from a model, so that it 
seems to me you do want the Life Class in both 
schools. I believe there is one at present at the 
Metropolitan School. 


.1455. I think the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
mcal Instruction in their management of the Metro- 
politan School of Art quite recognise that you cannot 
teach Design properly without a Life Class?— Draw- 
ing is the basis of the whole thing — you must teach a 
boy or a girl to draw, and you can only teach Draw- 
mg properly on the model and from the ficnire. 
Whatever use they put their skill to afterwards, °they 
must have at least that ground work. But when in a 
sohool such as the Royal Hibernian Academy, one 
goes on from that to Painting in the sense of paint- 
mg pictures or .figure work, I think there that you 
must make a distinction. You cannot make an ab- 
solute distinction between what they call Fine Art and 
Decorative Art. Many of the finest paintings that we 
have are early Italian panels on the fronts of chests 
?" d “ °. n [ there is, roughly, a distinction 

betw«*n Art which is directly applied to manufacture,, 
and lamtmg, which in a way stands by itself now! 

tlnw/Ey I“ te L”*!* 1 * 4 F ut i4 ’ ““Sto I not, in 
nrio a “ rtam ®tage if you were studying 

Art v P 1 ® other, and pursuing that branch of 

Wn^J^ 3 Pomt, yon would find that those 

W diverge?— That is so, though 
LJ +w ^ AV ^ ^ ould m strict theory. One 
finds that at the best time there was no distinction. 


t\ i*i' r ’ you cnink there is room, 

in Dublin for a second school other than *h« nr, ^ 


mi'- moi.MES. — Will you Kindly tell us the 
.advantages that you would expect to follow from the 
existence of a second school ?-If y ou had boys in it 

ttem W there ** paintei ' s you would be ^ to train' 

• 1 a, 60 \P? you think that they could not be trained 
in the Metropolitan School of Art by improving it up 
to the level of the Royal. College of Art at South Kern 
sington ?— -I do not know what masters you have there • 
however, by improving it, of course, that could he 

14 , 6 , 1 - In ching the question I assume that the money 
would be forthcoming to supply masters ?— If T0U were 
to make, one great school that would have competent 
masters m each branch, of course that would meet the 
case. If you had good men at the new school it would 
not matter, it seems to me, under which head the thine 
were run. 5 


sunsiaccory i 


rr uuiu 11 , 00 sansi ; 

have it under ,a Government Department?—! mean 
would a body of young artists, who are studying in 
order to be artists in the highest sense, like the re- 
straint of red tape, so to speak, that is generally 
associated with a Government Department?— No, I' 
am afraid not. I am afraid that would be a draw- 
back. It is so, I believe, at Kensington, where there 
are rules and limits beyond which you cannot go. 
I hey have a Painting Class in Kensington, and they 
make the limit that Painting must be studied from 
the Decorativo point of view. That seems to me tc 
be an extremely difficult line to draw, and I do not 
see how you can do it. I certainly think that it 
would be a disadvantage from an artist’s point of view 
to have the restraints of a Government Department. 


1463. The Chairman— T he extreme difficulty in 
suoh a Department would be to get a sufficient num- 
ber of the very highest class of teachers, would it 
not? -I suppose that would be so, but there is also 
the difficulty of routine — of a scheme being drawn, 
up which h,as to be followed. 

1464. Now I should like to ask you as to the form 
of teaching that is given in the Academy School in 1 
London and in the Slade School. What are the par- 
ticular advantages to the young student-artists in the 
form of teaching? — It seoms to me that the student 
gets at the . Academy the best men obtainable. 
He gets a variety of opinions, that is to say, he does 
not get only one man to give his view, but in tee 
course of the year he gets perhaps six or eight 
different men, and though every man is more or less 
in agreement with the others on the common grounds, 
yet they all have their individual differences, of 
course. That is an advantage to the student, but it-' 
has its drawbacks, because unless a student is well 
grounded before he comes to the school, he is apt to 
be led first one way and then the other, and, unless 
he is a pretty strong man, he loses his way; but it 
is a good thing for a strong man. On the other 
hand, the Slade School is run by men who are con- 
stantly there, and so the student has the advantage' 
of being consistently taught one thing. That is the- 
difference between the two. 


1465. Mr. Holmes. — So that the student is brought up 
in a certain definite school of painting at the Slade?— 
Yes, I think if the student is strong enough, our 
system at the Academy is the best. As an ideal I 
should like to see the Slade students come on and 
finish at the Academy. 

1466. Had you ever anything to do with the Slade 
School teaching? — Never, but I am an old friend of 
Professor Brown’s ; he and I were students together. 

1467. You have never taught there? — No, I never - 
taught there. 
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1468. Do you take a personal interest in the 
Academy Schools ? — Yes, I visit there, and I lecture 
to the students. I take a great interest in the 
School. I think that the school is really the most 
important part of the whole business, because it is the 
provision for the future. 

1469. Are the Academy Schools maintained alto- 
gether out of the Academy funds ?— Absolutely. 

1470. That is from their gate money?— Yes, and it 
is absolutely free for the students. 

1471. Do they ever get any assistance from Govern- 
ment ?— No ; 1 may say I am sure they do not, al- 
though I am only an associate of the Academy, and 
do not know the details of the accounts. I am 
practically sure that no assistance is given from out- 
side. 


1472. The Chairman. — Could you tell us what you 
think would be the best form of teaching, suppos- 
ing the Royal Hibernian Academy School could be 
put on a sound footing, in order to carry on their 
work? I think it has struck some of the Committee 
that it is naturally very desirable to get, not only 
from Dublin and from Ireland, but from elsewhere, 
if possible, some of the best and strongest teachers, if 
the school is to flourish. We know there are Irish- 
men in England — do you think there would be any 
possibility of getting some of those to go over to visit 
occasionally? — Yes, I should think it might be pos- 
sible. I suppose the members of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy are not so strong as artists as are the mem- 
bers of our Academy here ; yet one would like in 
founding the school to get the best possible men. I 
should think the best plan to follow in that case 
would be this: Supposing that you are reorganising 
the school of the Hibernian Academy, where, I pre- 
sume, you have visitors just as we have, and the 
teaching is done by a rotation of visitors, then if 
you were to divide the school into two schools, you 
could have the first one under the permanent direc- 
tion of the best man you could get, letting him have 
absolute control of the students. After that let them 
go under the visitors. But first let him be grounded 
well, and tlien they will be fit to come under the 
teaching of different individuals. A good many of 
my friends were students at the Academy, but I was 
never there. I have heard men say within the last 
few years, “ Well, you know, the teaching we got at 
the Academy Schools was good, only we did not know 
it at the time, because we could not understand it, 
as we did not understand why one man should differ 
from another.” Afterwards, when they had had a 
little wider knowledge, they came to remember certain 
things that this man had said, and certain things 
that the other man had said. It seems to me that if 
one could get the grounding, the foundation, given by 
a good permanent man, yon would get a very ex- 

i/vre s ?| (:ein by having the visitors to finish. 

1473. Mr. Holmes. — That is always assuming that 
you have really competent visitors? — Yes. 

, *474. Mr. Boland. — How would you suggest that 
the visitors should be elected — by the Academy itself ? 

l thmk so, because they know who are the most 
capable men. That is the way it is done here ; 
every man who is willing to take his turn in the 
schools is asked to send in his name. 


1475. I had in mind the possibility of having visitors 
or example from this country? — Would they be mem- 
bers of the Hibernian. Academy? 

1476. Do you think it would be advisable to restrict 
e visitors to the members of the Royal Hibernian 
, ademy ?- — I think the Academy would not like to 

aomit visitors who were not members, and I do not 
e now they could very well. But that would he a 
matter for them. 

1477. Mr. Holmes. — At the Royal Academy is land- 
ape painting taught also, or is it mainly figure paint- 
S rtom the Life ? — Landscape painting is not taught, 

because you cannot toad, lands™™ rmtofirur in a 


wnri-^ 6 that he requires for any kind of 

„ “f 1 ? 1 tnat, if his taste goes to landscape, he 

c an find his way. 

0F Westmeath. — How is the Royal 
over here governed — who has the discip- 
nnary powers?— The Council. 

frn-m^' ? s ^ Council chosen? — It is chosen 
mean fc he members, who go on by rotation ; I 

oni among the Forty, not from the Associates. ‘ 


student from the model 


1480. Have they powers of discipline and powers to 
make rules and regulations ?— They have absolute 
power ; indeed they have the whole power, I believe, 
in the body. _ The schools are in a sense under the 
Jieeper, who is one of the members of the Academy ; 
he iivesat Burlington House, and has ceneral con- 
trol of the building and of the schools. But he does 
not interfere with the visitors. He reports to the 
Council and he teaches the students at certain times. 
He is the permanent man. 

a 14 1 8L Hci-iiEs— Would you like to divide the 

Academy School here into the two portions which you 
mentioned just now, the first being under a rer- 
manent Professor ?-I should; from my point of 
view I think it would be better. That is only my 
own individual view, however. 

1482. How long do students remain at the 
Academy?— It is a three year studentship, but they 
may have a two years’ extension if their work justifies 
it so; that if by chance they get any student who is 

t it , do S°°d, they may drop him at the end 
u ± •? l - ^ ear ’ and 80 ma ^ e room for another, 
but if he is a good man he can go on for his five 
years. Then, of course, there are prizes and so on. 

1483. What is the value of those prizes?— I sup- 
pose, the value of the prizes given annually in pro- 
viding studentships and such things comes 'to nearly 


1484. For how long would you keep a student 
under a permanent Professor?— I should think that 
liis continuance in the school should be a matter for 
the judgment of the permanent Professor. 

1485. The Chairman. — As the question of finance 
comes in here very much, I should like to ask you 
whether the visitors in England give their service* 
without remuneration?— No. 


1486. They are remunerated ?— Yes. 

1487. That, of course, is an important point where 
finance is concerned, unless you have got a consider- 
able income? — Exactly. All services that are given 
in that way to the Academy are remunerated. 


1488. Mr. Holmes. — What would have to be paid 
for a really competent permanent Professor?— I do 
not know. 


1489. I suppose he would be able to continue his 
own work? — Not very much. That again would de- 
pend on the man — on his energy, and how much the 
school work took out of him. 

1490. It would depend too on the number of his 
pupils? — Exactly. I do not at all know how much 
you could get a good man for — such a man as 
Orpen, for example, or Mr. Russell, who is an assist- 
ant teacher under Professor Brown at the Slade, and 
who is a very excellent teacher in drawing and in paint- 
ing, too. Mr. Russell would be a capital man to give 
such a post to. He is quite young, and he knows his 
work. 

1491. What sort of remuneration does he get at the 
Slade? — I do not know at all. 


1492. Do you think it would be desirable to have a 
Professor of that sort for only a limited term of 
years and then to change him? — No, I do not think 
so. 


1493. Would you keep him on? — I should keep him 
on. I think the French Schools of Painting show 
the advantage of the permanent master. Look at 
the number of good men who have come out of studios 
like Gerome’s and Cabanel’s. In the French schools 
the master stays on as long as he is able to do the 
work. 

1494. Are they appointed by outside bodies in 
France? — I do not know, but I should think the 
whole of the Ecole dcs Beaux Arts is under the 
direction of the Minister. The difficulty with an Art 
School is giving the student teaching that he will 
be able to put to use afterwards. It is like teaching 
a man the use of tools; then one has got to show 
him also what he has got to do with the tools. Of 
course in an ordinary school all the time is taken 
up with Drawing and Painting from the Antique 
and from the Model — just learning how to use your 

'.hand. Then, if the student leaves the school only 
knowing that, he has got a certain amount of skill, 
but he has no means of setting it to work on any- 
thing outside the Life Class, where a model is posed 
for him, a position given to him, and all that sort 
of thing. Therefore, every good school has part of 


Nov. 25, 1 905. 

Mr. Georgs 
Clausen. 
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Nov. 25, 190j the work given to composition. The subject is set 
— monthly at the Academy. Students have to get it 
up, and to make drawings, and then their work is 
criticised. The drawings ,are all put together in the 
room at the end of the month, and the visitor who 
has set the subject criticises each one. There is a 
difficulty in art teaching now. Under the old system 
of pupilage the student went into the studio of a 
master, and he was first set to sweep the floor, next to 
grind the paint, next to prime the canvas, then to 
put on the varnish and probably lay in the ground work, 
and all that kind of thing. He was not only learn- 
ing how to paint, he was also learning how to use his 
paints. Nowadays we know nothing of that. 

1495. So that then it was a craft ;is well as an 
art? — It was a business anyhow. I suppose the only 
survival of that now is in Heraldic Sign-painting. 
Now the students come to the school, and 
they learn to draw and to paint up to a- certain 

J oint, and then, when they leave the school, they can 
o nothing unless they have a model posed before 
them, sitting for am hour at a time without a 
lest. No conditions that an artist gets in ordinary 
practice are as favourable as that ; nothing stops as still 
as that. So that unless there is some attention given 
to composition the training is not complete. I think 
one sees the effect of too much life-study in all our 
exhibitions now ; one sees work that is very well done 
and wonders why it was done at all. 

1496. The Academy School teaches Architecture, 
does it not? — Yes. 

1497. Amd Sculpture? — They have three schools, of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, and. those are 
run practically on the same lines. The painters have 
their succession of visitors, the sculptors have theirs, 


and the architects have theirs. There is a certain 
provision made for the sculptors to attend the Drawing 
(Hasses and the Life Class in the evening Th^ uf 8 
to attend the Drawing Class. S ‘ y have 

— yS?' 1 suppose there aro separate rooms for each? 

1499. The Chairman. Then it comes to this-that 
yon would tlunk it desirable and advisable to have a 
good Academy School in Dublin, provided that there 

1U 'i^m UC -Pi S '] • l ' t t0 kt i® P 14 S° h 'g Properly?— Yes. 

1500. That is a question of finance?— Yes. it 

si-ems to me that it is a pity that an institution 
which is started with good aims, and which has tried 
to keep to them, should bo let go down. If you take 
away the school from it, it only becomes then the 
same as aiiy other body of exhibiting artists, and it 
has no raison d’etre as an Academy. 

1501. It would then merely be a society for ex- 
hibiting ? — Yes. 

1502. Mr. Homos— I t would then have the status 
of some of the numerous Art Societies here, like the 
Society of British Artists, would it not?— Exactly 
the same. The Society of British Artists used to 
have a school, but when the school was given up they 
sold all their casts to a tea-garden. 

1503. Mr. Boland. — Had you any opportunity 
when yon were giving the Hermione lectures in Dublin 
of judging of the interest taken in art matters ? — Yes. 

1504. I think it was your first visit to Dublin?— 
Yes, it was my first visit. 

1505. Of course, therefore, I must not ask if you 
noticed any improvement, that being your first visit? 
—Of course I could not tell you that, but I was for- 
tunate enough in having a crowded room each time 
Miss White told me that the attendance had been 
better than in previous years. 


(The witness withdrew). 
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SIR W. ABNEY’S REPORT OE 1901 ON THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


To- His Excellency Earl Cadocjan, K.G, Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor 

of Ireland. 


My Loud, 


In compliance with the directions given me by 
the Lord President of the Council, I have inquired 
into the aSairs and past management of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, as requested by Sir David 
Harrell’s letter of the 29th March, 1901, and beg to 
present to your Excellency my report thereon. 


Since the inquiry which was held by the Macleod of 
Macleod in December 1857, there appears to have been 
some correspondence with the Treasury in 1866, on a 
Memorial presented by the Academy, and a Report 
made by Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. For the purpose 
in view this correspondence need not be further re- 
ferred to, as the present report is practically confined 
to the consideration of the last ten years of the affairs 
and management of the Academy. 

On the 6th and 7th May last I visited the rooms of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy and was met by the 
President, Sir Thomas Drew, and the Secretary, Mr. 
S. Catterson Smith, who courteously afforded me every 
facility for ascertaining the position of the affairs 
of the Academy, and furnished me with full informa- 
tion; they also placed themselves at my disposal for 
the purposes of the inquiry. I was further enabled 
to obtain from other sources information which I 
considered was desirable and necessary. 


The premises which have been continuously occupied 
by the Royal Hibernian Academy are in Dublin, and 
are situated at 34, Lower Abbey-street, now a quiet 
business thoroughfare leading out of Sackville-street 
on the north side of the river. When the Academy 
was first located there the population who lived in 
the neighbourhood was of that class to whom Art looks 
to to obtain support by visiting annual exhibitions and 
by the purchase of pictures. By the flux of time the 
centre of this class of the population has been practi- 
cally removed to the south side of the river, and tlio 
Academy has, in consequence, severely suffered by a 
falling off in the number of admissions to the exhibi- 
tions, and the sale of pictures ; and there seems to be 
no practical chance of improvement unless it is re- 
moved to a more favourable quarter of tlm city (say) 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of tlio National 
trallery and the Science and Art Museum. 


The promises of tlio Academy were acquired man- 
years ago by private munificence, Mr. Francis John 
eton a great patron of art, having in 1826 given a 
rr® foundation of the Academy a perpetual lease o 
tne buddings now occupied, subject to a nominal ren 
oi 10 s. a year; (it must be mentioned that the leas 
excludes three cellars in the basement which are i: 
possession of a wine merchant whose business premise 
aajoin). It appears that. the advisability of remov 
Mg from their present quarters Las for some tim 
been recognised by the members themselves, but a doub 
ar-ofw as to whether the Academy had power to dispos 
nf Aft the consent of the representative 

heerf 11113 c l uestion has quite recent! 

answered b y tbe opinions of tw 
SShTT 1 ’ ° ne Whldl 1 iave Paused, wh 
thJL-Sf lhe , , F< T r 0f sale 13 in no wa y fi barred b 
seR A ea8 ?\ 311(1 that the Academy ca: 

lf with bond fide intent to remov 

5 Kfr and beneficial for the object 

there therefore, that legal! 

• , ,. 8 bar to the Academy removing to a mor 
smtable locality M it h co.cidorrf Lit.ble 

letS* S’®* aM bet '"*» (1st) three gal 


be, (2nd) a small residence for the Keeper, (3rd) a 
class-room for students who, under Visitors selected 
from the 110301! Hibernian Academy, study Drawing 
from the Life and Painting. This last room is not 
well-lighted, nor is it well kept, and being the only 
room devoted to art instruction purposes, it is neces- 
sarily cumbered, with copies of antique statues and 
the ordinary paraphernalia of a School of Art for 
which there should bo a store room. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy, according to the 
Charter, is required among other things to carry on 
a school of its own, somewhat on the model of the 
Royal Academy Schools and those of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy. I propose to deal with this part of its 
functions at first. It was necessary to ascertain how 
far there is a read necessity for a continuance of this 
school, when the conditions existing in Dublin are 
considered. From my knowledge of Irish Art educa- 
tion I had grave doubts whether the Royal Hibernian 
Academy School was not duplicating the instruction 
which is given in the Metropolitan School of Art, 
now administered by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, but, until re- 
cently, under the Science and Art Department. At 
the time of my visit to the Academy there was a 
class at work on Drawing from the Life, consisting of 
sixteen ladies and two gentlemen ; and I was informed 
that this year the class could only be formed when 
ladies were admitted, six students being the minimum 
to enable a class to start ; and that many of them 
were ex-students of tlio Metropolitan School of Art. 

The Academy school is open from November to June, 
and its meetings are superintended by Visitors, each 
of whom is appointed to attend for a fixed time (a 
week, I believe). For the two hours’ per diem super- 
intendence of the class the Visiter receives a small 
fee of 10.?., which is paid out of tlio Treasury Grant 
of £300 a year. Inquiries made showed that 
similar classes are held at the Metropolitan School of 
Art when there are sufficient students ; and that them 
would be ample room at this Government Institution 
for all tlie students who studied at the Academy 
School. The difficulty which exists in forming both 
classes whose object ia to give the same kind of 
instruction makes it evident that there is not room 
in Dublin for two competing schools, and that it 
would lie tetter for many reasons to form one good 
school rather than attempt to carry on the two. 

The question then arises whether the school should 
te conducted _ at the Royal Hibernian Academy or at 
the Metropolitan School of Art. I have come to the 
conclusion that it should te at the latter rather 
than at the former: — 1st, because the premises are 
more suitable ; 2nd, because the attendance of the 
students would te better controlled— in this respect the 
attendance at the Royal Hibernian Academy School 
is very poor ; 3rd, because there is a staff of assistant 
teachers available to help in the instruction. It 
would however be inexpedient if this amalgamation 
were carried out to sever the connexion of the school 
from, the Royal Hibernian Academy; but this could 
be met by the Government appointing as Visitors of 
the classes selected Members of the Academy who 
would then fulfil the functions which the Charter 
already gives te the Academy. 

In regard to the constitution of the Academy itself, 
it appears that .by the new Charter 30 Academicians 
and 10 Associates with power to appoint Honorary 
Members, constituted that body. This constitution 
has not been so successful as was expected, and there 
is a general wish, I understand, that the Charter 
should be altered. Inquiry shows that there is not 
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at the present time a sufficient number of painter 
artists domiciled in Ireland to enable vacancies 
amongst the Academicians to be filled to the best 
advantage, and, as a consequence, this branch of Art 
is not represented in the proportion it should be. 
As the weight and authority of an Academy depend 
entirely on its constitution, it is most undesirable 
that anyone should be elected whose position in the 
art world is not fully recognised, or that an undue 
preponderance should be given to any one class of Art. 
The authorities of the Academy themselves recognise 
this fact, and complain of the great difficulty they 
find in applying the byelaw of the Charter which 
makes it imperative to fill all vacancies within three 
months. The number of Associates being very small, 
the selection for the full membership is naturally much 
restricted. At the time of my inquiry I found that 
of the 30 Academicians, six were absentees and one 
bad recently died, leaving only 23 active members. 
After due consideration of the subject and, I 
believe, in full agreement with the President, I pro- 
pose that the Charter he altered so that the following 
scheme be carried out: — 

The number of Academicians to he limited to 20, 
and the number of Associates to be unlimited. 
As vacancies occur amongst the Academicians, every 
second one only to be filled up till the number of 
20 be reached. Those members of the Academy 
who, from non-residence or otherwise, do not 
fulfil the conditions under which they have 
been elected, to cease from full membership, but to be 
l'etained as Honorary Royal Hibernian Academicians. 

Lady artists to be eligible for the Associateship : 
there does not appear to he anything in the Charter 
to prevent this at present ; but it is held by the elect- 
ing body that they are excluded. As some of the best 
artists in Ireland are ladies, it would strengthen the 
Academy to elect them as Associates. 

It is very desirable that the byelaw which invites 
persons to become Associates should 'lie modified for, as 
it stands, it detracts from the dignity and importance 
of the position. The election of an Associate should 
only he entertained when an artist is highly recom- 
mended by members of the Academy and his artistic 
merits render him worthy of the honour. 

An alteration somewhat akin to the above would, 
it is believed, prevent mediocrity becoming existent 
amongst the full members. 

The finances of the Academy require dealing with. 
It appears that the resources consist of — 

(1) the premises, (2) funds derived from pay- 
ments for admission to the Exhibitions, (3) a 
commission on sales effected at the Exhibitions, 
and (4) a Treasury Grant of £300 a year, 
primarily given for the school. 

There is also an “ Albert Trust Fund” of £1,200, 
the interest of which, about £50 a year, goes for the 
benefit of students in prizes in the school. 

The question of premises has already been dealt 
with as regards suitability, but the financial aspect 
must -also be considered in connection with the aid 
which is received from Government. One item in the 
charges against the Academy is that of repairs. It 
was pointed out that in Scotland the Royal Scottish 
Academy was relieved of this expense by Government, 
as it is housed in a building belonging to the State, 
and consequently all repairs are carried out at the 
public expense. How far this is the case in respect of 
internal repairs I am not aware, hut at any rate, 
presumably the Scottish Academy is free from the 
expense of structural repairs. How far it is relieved 
from the payment of staff, cleaning, rates and taxes 
I am not aware, though it was stated to me that 
these charges were also paid by the State. 

Had not private beneficence given the Royal Hiber- 
man Academy the present building, it is to be pre- 
sumed that Government would have been called on to 
und them one, and it is the accident of the premises 
Belonging to the Academy that has saddled the 
authorities with the above expenses. I suggest that the 
Academy be recouped the cost of future repairs, as it 
appears equitable that the two Academies should 
he equally supported in this respect. It might be 
well to consider wliether the Board of Works should 


not take over the present buildings, secure others for 
the Academy in a more suitable locality, and recoup 
Government by the sale of the former. 

A statement of the receipts under the head of Ad- 
missions to Exhibitions, and under Commissions on 
Sales of Pictures was submitted, from which it appears 
that the receipts from the former have diminished 
during the last ten years from £315 to £158, and on 
the latter from £104 to £37. The President of the 
Academy considers this decrease (and I agree with 
him after making other inquiries), to be due to the 
position of the premises, and that the receipts will 
only increase on the removal of the Academy to a 
more favourable locality. One of the chief incentives 
for artists to exhibit is the chance of selling their 
pictures during the Exhibition and, if the attendance 
of possible purchasers is curtailed, the proceeds from 
sales must necessarilv be diminished, as leading artists 
will prefer to exhibit elsewhere where the chance of 
selling their pictures is greater. A further result of 
this is that the standard of artistic excellence of 
exhibits must fall. The authorities of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy are fully aware of this, and in 
order to raise the standard of the present 
Exhibition they have included pictures from Royal 
Scottish Academicians, and from a few English 
artists. Extraneous help, by invitation, of this 
description is not. desirable, but it is difficult to see 
how this can be. avoided while the Royal Hibernian 
Academy remains in its present difficulties. 

Turning to the Treasury grant, it appears that the 
sum of £300 is applicable to the Drawing and Paint- 
ing School. As before stated, the Visitors’ fees are 
paid out of it ; and an equitable proportion of the ex- 
penses of the keeper and secretary. A balance of 
about £50 seems to be applied to the general purposes 
of the Academy. The Royal Hibernian Academy is 
again in a worse position compared with the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Through the circumstance of the 
Royal Scottish Academy being linked with the 
National Gallery it has been fortunate in being pro- 
vided with premises in a building under the care of 
Government ; and it has derived some benefit by the 
fact of there being available a sum of money received 
under the Treaty of Union which has been applied 
to the purposes of Education in the Fine Arts. The 
Royal Scottish Academy has, in fact, been benefited to 
a large extent by a concatenation of circum- 
stances, for with the addition of the Treasury 
grant it possesses an annual income of about 
£1,200, and with an available surplus it has paid 
a yearly honorarium to its President, salaries 
to its Treasurer, Librarian, and Curator of the Life 
School, and, in addition, the authorities have been 
enabled to accumulate a pension fund of about £26,000, 
from which they assign pensions to members and 
associates on attaining sixty years of age, to their 
widows, and to members in ill health. Thus with the 
annual income indicated above, and the extra funds 
available, the authorities of the Royal Scottish 
Academy have been able to support themselves with 
dignity, and their schools have been prosperous. It 
is a misfortune that circumstances have not been 
similarly propitious in the history of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy. 

I believe that if the Academy school is to be con- 
tinued and properly located and taught the funds 
available are insufficient, but, as already stated, relief 
might be given by its transfer to the Metropolitan 
School of Art. Further, the officers of the Academy 
are underpaid ; the appliances of the school require 
renewal or repair ; and there do not appear to be 
funds out of which these defects can be remedied. 

It seems to me, in all the circumstances, that the 
school should be dropped and the Government ap- 
proached to allow £200 of the Treasury Grant to he 
continued annually. 

In the event of the Academy School being removed 
to the Metropolitan School of Art, it should be a 
matter for serious consideration how far the adminis- 
tration of the “ Albert Trust Fund,” now utilised for 
prizes, might be improved. After my inquiries, I 
am disposed to think that the distribution of small 
sums of money among the students is not the most 
efficacious means of encouraging talent, and that the 
money could be far better expended in providing 
either a Scholarship or Exhibition to be held at a 
higher art institution. 
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I must confess to not being very hopeful that the 
present state of the Academy’s affairs can be rapidly 
remedied. It must take time to place them in the 
position they should occupy. In any case the present 
conditions should not be allowed to continue, as they 
must do if some of the steps suggested be not taken. 
It would be better to revoke the Charter and let the 
Academy disappear rather than that it should 
gradually sink to a position in which it would become 
an absolute discredit to the country through loss of 
influence. 

The following is a summary of the alterations 
which are proposed to alleviate the situation: — 

1. The Board of Works to secure suitable premises 

for the Royal Hibernian Academy in the neigh- 
bourhood of the National Gallery and the 
Science and Art Museum, and to recoup the 
cost by the sale of the present premises : the 
Academy to be repaid the cost of future repairs. 

2. To amalgamate the Academy School with the 

Metropolitan School of Art and hold the draw- 
ing and painting classes at the latter institu- 
tion, preserving the connexion between it and 


the Academy by tile appointment of selected 
Vhbta? ° f E ° 5 ' al Hilerni! ‘ n Academy as 

3.-(o.) The number of Academicians hereafter to 
be hmited to twenty; only one Academician 
to be appointed for every two vacancies until 
the number is reduced to twenty 
..(?•> Absentee members not Mailing the eon 
di ttons under which they were elects to cease 
f»ll membership but to become Honors^ 
xtoyal Hibernian Academicians. 3 

(c.) The number of Associates to be unlimited 

llcSS. “ r “ Ste >»»”• 

4 ‘ A Government grant of £200 to be continued to 
the Academy after the transfer of the drawing 
of Art mtinS claSSeS fco the Metr <>politan School 

(Signed) W. de W. ABNEY. 


31sf J uly, 1901. 


APPENDIX B. 


EOYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY BUILDINGS.— NATURE OF SURROUNDINGS. 


Statement furnished by Mr. William j. Allwmght, of the Firm of Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey Upper 
Saekville-street, with regard to the past and present social life in, and general character of 
the surroundings of the Boyal Hibernian Academy in Lower Abbey-street, Dublin. 


r M 7, Lokd, — H aving received the invitation of youi 
Lordship s Committee to submit my views in reference 
to the above subject, I with pleasure respond, and bee 
leave to say that, having lived in Dublin for a ven 
long period— about thirty-five years— and having for a 
amsiderable part of that time been resident in Uppei 
backville-street, I have had the opportunity of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the general life and position 
of the northern portion of the city, and the changes 
that from time to time have taken place therein. As 
Manager for Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey, in Sackville- 
time expmeilce ‘°"tinues down to the present 

The results are such as bring me most unhesitatingly 
to the conclusion that the present location of the 
■tuberman Academy in Lower Abbey-street renders it 
absolutely unsuitable in every way for the purposes of 
an Art School, or as an Art Gallery. The reasons for 
this are numerous, and I do not think I could find 
at the present time a single one in favour of either 
the site or its surroundings. 

Primarily, I would refer to the well-known decline, 
both in the social status of the North Side of the city, 
and -Hie number of its inhabitants. It would be im- 
possible to imagine any greater change in a large city 
than has been the case in this respect here, particularly 
during the last century. At one time it was the 
favourite residential part of all the leading gentry of 
Ireland. Its two fashionable squares of Rutland and 
Mount] oy contained the town houses of the nobility- 
such as the mansion of the celebrated Lord Charle- 
m r j Ut j and ' s< J" ar ®,, now' used as a Government 
rr' t,- C? de ? d ’ nearly a11 the names in the Irish Peer- 
H- afc °, ne i tlme have been found in this neigh- 
SSil’ m W u at Z eTe onc ? the handsome streets that 
^tef d i 0n , a11 including the celebrated Sack- 

TW treet ’ ,? lso containing town houses of the gentry. 

a U now places of business, warehouses, shops 
°® c< S; »' which do „ 0 t in any i,UtenS 

nve on the premises, but always out of town And 
chiefly on the South Side. This house owned by my 
firm was once the residence of the Earl of Leitrim 


while opposite was that of the Marquis of Sligo, now 
occupied respectively as an hotel, a billiard-room ,and 
a tailor’s shop. 

Tho present day condition of tlio squares just men- 
tioned is even much more marked as showing the de- 
clino in the neighbourhood. For a long time after the 
nobility of Ireland had ceased to reside in the city, 
tho houses were still inhabited by a fairly large popula- 
tion of well-to-do people. These, however, also fell off 
year by year, and now numbers of the houses remain 
empty for a long time, though offered at a very low 
rental, and many of them are turned into offices, small 
hotels, &c. 

The condition of the streets off these show a state 
of things absolutely sad, many having drifted into the 
poorest type of tenement house property, inhabited 
only by the artisan classes and their families. 

These statements will show how very much the con- 
ditions of things have changed since the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy was first founded in Lower Abbey-street. 
That street itself is one that especially emphasises the 
decay of the neighbourhood. Its present condition may 
be described as very obscure, and very forlorn-looking. 
It is impossible to associate it in any way with the 
surroundings required for a modern Art Gallery, and 
it at once explains the reason of its want of success 
and popularity. All the essentials for these are abso- 
lutely non-existent. 

South of the Liffey, however, we find a totally dif- 
ferent state of things. The most ordinary observer 
cannot fail to notice that the chief part of the well-to- 
do population have gone over to this side ; it is easy 
to see that it has the signs of prosperity as distinctly 
marked, as the North Side has unfortunately the ex- 
treme opposite. 

The reasons why the Hibernian Academy has not 
flourished, when taken with its want of adequate en- 
dowment, are at once therefore apparent. 

It cannot but be considered a national loss, that so 
important a city as Dublin should not possess an 
Academy of Art commensurate with its position. It 
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would afford the opportunity for cultivating the taste 
of the people generally, and of bringing out and edu- 
cating existing genius, not in Dublin alone, but 
throughout the whole of Ireland. 

It is unnecessary to recall to the minds of your 
Lordship and the Committee the many names famous 
in Painting and Sculpture that Ireland has produced 
in the past, and may it not be both hoped and be- 
lieved that the future would produce many more if 
only the School were here for the study and nurture 
of the higher Brandies of Art, and for exhibiting tlie 
works of contemporary artists, both of England and the 
Continent, making it truly a “National Academy of 
Arts." 

The success and popularity of the present National 
Gallery at Leinster House, with the Metropolitan 
School of Art and Museum, show the great interest 
taken in such things by the Irish people, and it would 
be impossible to imagine a more suitable place for the 
home of a modern Art School. Its establishment would 
render these present fine buildings complete as a really 
National Institution. There would be the present 
Metropolitan School of Art with its excellent elemen- 
tary and advanced teaching, from whence native talent 
would have the opportunity of graduating into the 
higher School, encouraged as it would be by the various 
exhibitions of the pictures and sculpture of many of 
the best artists of the day. 


The value of such an institution can scarcely be 
over-estimated not only from an Art point of view, 
but from the benefits it confers on the country gene- 
rally by its cultivation of good taste and refinement 
among the people, and as an education for the young, 
for there are few, I think, who do not derive either 
some pleasure or profit— mostly both— from the con- 
templation of a good Picture. 


It may not perhaps be considered a digression if I 
mention our own great University, as in manT re- 
spects the thought of it seems to bear on the present 
subject. Trinity College has for ages shown what 
eminent and finished Scholars Ireland can send forth 
m every department— Literature, Science and 

Divinity, and I think it is not too much to hope that 
with proper facilities and educational training. Ireland 
would produce also these students in Art, who in time 
to come might make our new “Royal Hibernian 
Academy” equally celebrated for many an eminent 
Painter and Sculptor trained within its walls. 


I am, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
Wir. J. ALLWRIGHT. 


46 & 47, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin, 

October 9th, 1905. 

To the Right Honourable Lord Windsor, P.C., 

Chairman of the Committee on the subject of 
The Royal Hibernian Academy and the 
Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin. 


APPENDIX C. 


ART EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Memorandum furnished to the Committee by the Right Hoa the Earl of Drogheda. 


Having been asked to make a short statement of 
my views about the furtherance of Art instruction in 
Ireland, I have much pleasure in complying with the 
request as follows : 

As far as I can ascertain there are three establish- 
ments in Dublin at which instruction in Art subjects 
m given—one under the joint superintendence of the 
Corporation and the Department, at Kevin-street ; 
another under the Department alone at the Metro- 
politan School, and a third under the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. 

.^be first two establishments seem to he fairly fur- 
nished with funds, but the latter is most inadequately 
provided in that respect. 

There may be other establishments in Ireland, but 
I have no information about them. 

As I propose to limit my few observations to the 
subject of Fine Art as distinguished from the more 
technical forms of education, the second, or Metro- 
politan School seems to deserve most attention. This 
is because the rooms are by far the best suited to the 
requirements of teaching of any we have (always 
provided that those branches of technical instruction 
which require furnaces, &c., are removed, say, to the 
Kevin-street School). But this school (Kevin-street) 
18 n °*> adequately housed, and requires more extensive 
premises. I am told that it is doing remarkably good 
work, and is largely attended. 


Supposing, then, that the Metropolitan School 
buildings are free to be entirely devoted to instruction 
in Fine Art the next thing to be considered seems to 
be the instructors, and the pictures from which pupils 
should study. 

In the first place the sums at the disposal of the 
Department would seem to be sufficient for the pro- 
vision of first-rate artists who might be induced to pay 
visits of sufficient length to make a lasting impression 
on the life work of young Irish students. It seems 
to be of the first importance to obtain the services of 
specialists in each branch of the Fine Arts, Oil, 
Water-colour Painting and Sculpture, and the 
teachers should possess the faculty of stimulating the 
imagination and enthusiasm of the pupils. It seems 
too much to expect that one artist should be expected 
to undertake instruction in all the branches of Art. 

I believe that it would be possible to obtain the ser- 
vices of men who have already made their mark in 
the world of Art as instructors. These men would 
not only teach good methods, but would encourage in- 
dividuality and originality of thought in the pupils. 

In the second place come the specimens of Art, 
which should be studied by the pupils for their help 
and guidance. It is for this reason that I cannot too 
much praise the efforts of Mr. Hugh Lane to form 
a modem Art Gallery in Dublin. His strenuous 
efforts in this direction, the enormous expenditure of 
energy, research, travel, and persuasion on artists to 
contribute to such a gallery, are worthy of admiration. 
It is due to his exertions that a splendid nucleus of 
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such a gallery exists at present. Many of the pictures 
have been most generously presented by himself. He 
has been the means of obtaining promises of many 
works from (amongst others) Lady 1 irbnght and Lord 
Iveagh. Many noted artists have also promised speci- 
mens’ of their works. All these promises are, I fear, 
conditional on a proper home being found for the 
pictures. Whilst urging the necessity of a modern 
Art Gallery f do not, of course, overlook the value of 
a deep study of the old masters and tlieir methods. 
We have, fortunately, a National Gallery in which 
to study. We must now hope to have our modem 
Art Gallery. 


Public taste for Art should bo cultivated by giving 
all the opportunity of studying the finest specimens 
procurable. When that taste is sufficiently cultivated 
the public will, no doubt, contribute to the cause of 
Art by purchasing the works of artists, rising or 
risen. 


The Royal Hibernian Academy is badly in want of a 
suitable building in which to hold their exhibitions. 
The present rooms are inadequate in size and gloomy 
of aspect. They are also not situated in a sufficiently 
popular part of the city. Would it be too much 
to hope that a building may bo provided from 
Governmental Funds’ which should be adopted in part 
for a proper exhibition of Royal Academician work 
from year to year, and, when not so wanted, _f dr the 
exhibition of such collections of old masters as may 


be brought together, or such as that of the works of the 
late Mr. Watts, R.A., which we are to have the great 
advantage of seeing at the beginning of the coming 
year, and in another part of the same building, but 
with a separate entrance, might be a fit place for the 
modern Art Gallery. The whole building should be 
in a central part of the city, and would become the 
Mecca of all Fine Art students in Ireland. If snch a 
building could be obtained one part or the other might 
be arranged as a concert room. The want of such a 
place for the enjoyment of the sister Art is very much 
felt in Dublin. If the funds for the erection of such 
a building could be obtaimd it might be possible to 
induce the Corporation of the city to provide a site 
on which to build it. The Corporation has already, 
I believe, been good enough to promise help towards 
the upkeep of the rooms if built. 

I am told that the wants of Scotland are being at- 
tended to in the mutter of Fine Art. Why should 
not Ireland hope to be similarly favoured? 

If a modern Art Gallery home cannot be found it 
is to be feared that many of the pictures, promised 
provisionally, will be lost to the Art students of Ire- 
land as a means of study. 

DROGHEDA. 


Moore Abbey, Monasterevan, 
11th December, 1905. 


APPENDIX D. 


HAND AND EYE TRAINING AND DRAWING IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Memorandum furnished by the Commissioners of National Education on the subject of the Develop- 
ment of Hand and Eye Training, and Drawing in National Schools since 1900. 


Instruction in Hand and Eye training, as well as 
in Drawing, was introduced in 1900, and made por- 
tion of the ordinary course of instruction in National 
schools. The exercises prescribed in the school pro- 
gramme were framed to serve the purposes of train- 
ing the hand to delicacy and skill in manipulation, 
the eye to ideas of accuracy and proportion, and the 
mind to quickness of perception. The programme in 
Drawing was designed as ..well to arouse in the pupils 
some degree of taste for the artistic and symmetrical 
in form, and to enable them to givo expression to 
their ideas in an intelligible and correct manner. 

Under the old results system Drawing was an extra 
subject, carrying a fee for pupils in the third and 
higher classes. The work was almost limited to Free- 
hand, the designs being drawn from copies on the samo 
page, or frpm small cards or charts placed before the 
pupils, but the blackboard was very seldom used for 
teaching. Pupils were presented for examination for 
extra fees in Drawing in 2,146 schools during the last 
year of the old system (1899). To give an idea of the 
extension of the teaching of Drawing since 1899 under 
the present system it will be sufficient to note that the 
subject was taught in 8,614 schools in 1904, and that 
out of 730,000 pupils on the rolls, 696,000 were under 
instruction in that subject. 

In 1900 Mr. Bevis, who was director of manual 
training for the Birmingham School Board, was ap- 
pointed Head Organizer of Hand and Eye Training 
and Drawing under the Commissioners of National 
Education for a period of five years, and later in that 
year four sub-organizers were appointed for the intro- 
duction of Drawing and Manual Training into the 
school programme in assistance to Mr. Bevis. Centres 
were organised at which teachers attended and received 
instruction, and the schools in which the teachers were 
employed were subsequently visited by Mr. Bevis and 
the members of his staff for the purpose of giving 


further useful hints or specimen lessons. During the 
period of the engagement of this special staff such 
classes were held in 117 separate centres, and over 
5,000 teachers received introductory instruction in ac- 
cordance with the present school programme. 

The subjects in which instruction iB given under the 
head of “ Hand and Eye Work and Drawing” are 
Paper-folding, Brickwork, Wirework, Cardboard 
Modelling, Woodwork, Freehand and Design Drawing, 
Scale and Geometrical Drawing, and Model Drawing. 

Grants of equipment for Hand and Eye training 
and Drawing were made to schools, with the sanction 
of tho Treasury, at a total cost of over £11,000 up 
to 31st March, 1904, and the number of schools whicn 
received these grants during that time was nearly 
3,000. , , _ 

But, as appears from the report of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education for the year 1904, Hand 
and Eye training failed to become popular, and even 
the free grants of equipment did not ensure success. 
Manual instruction is now limited to the lower stan- 
dards in National schools as an ordinary subject oi 
instruction. 


Very satisfactory progress, however, is being ma 
with regard to Drawing. In addition to Freehan 
the pupils of National schools receive instruction 
in Design, and Geometrical and Scale U ra ?J D 8> “ 
also, in many schools, in Model Drawing. The black- 
board is very much used by teachers, arm 
is no doubt that the instruction now given ^Draw g 
is much more intelligent and educational than 
tofore. 

Allied to Hand and Eye training, . fe— or rather 
introductory — is the Kindergarten instructio 
fants. The system includes object lessons 0 . 

simple character, and also Drawing. This 
has been taught chiefly on grooved slates, 
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chequered paper, and includes a certain amount of 
design which is sometimes original. 

For the proper development of Kindergarten in- 
struction the Commissioners have secured the services 
of a highly-qualified Organizer in that branch with 
the assistance of two sub-organizers, and their services 
are given in the various schools for infants through- 
out the country. The success attending the eSorts of 
the Commissioners towards the extension of instruc- 
tion in this branch will be partly shown by the follow- 
ing figures : — 

In 1899 Kindergarten was taught in 448 schools ; in 
1904 it was taught in 2,138 schools. 


A scheme for the instruction of pupils of the upper 
standards of National schools in Manual Instruction 
was submitted to the Commissioners during the present 
year by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
instruct 1011 and the Commissioners will allow pupils 
of National schools to attend these classes, and will 
count the time of attendance at such classes as por- 
tion of the attendance at the National school 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, December, 1905. 


APPENDIX E. 


ART TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Statement furnished by the Assistant Commissioners of Intermediate Education on the subject 
of Art Teaching in Schools working under the system of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland. 


Drawing and Modelling are the only branches of 
Art at present included in the Intermediate Educa- 
tion system. 

The Board held examinations in Drawing, Free- 
hand and Geometrical, from the commencement of the 
system in 1879 until the year 1901. 

Under the Rules for 1902, and since that year, the 
examinations in Drawing have been held for the Board 
by the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland. 

The following is a copy of the courses as laid down 
in the Rules of the Board for 1901 (the last year in 
which the examination in Drawing was conducted by 
the Board). 


PREPARATORY GRADE. 

DRAWING. 

1. Elementary Freehand Drawing. 

[A. Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. A 1, 2 ; B 1, 2 ; 

C 1, 2 ; D 1, 2 ; E 1, 3 ; G 1. 

B. Dyce’s Elementary Outlines of Ornament, selec- 
tion of 15 plates, viz., 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 30, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45; 

Or, 

Poynter’s First Grade South Kensington Drawing 
Books — Ornament, Books I. to IV. ; Plants and 
Flowers, Drawn from Nature, Books I. to IV. 1 


Junior Grade. 

DRAWING. 

Elemeahry Freehand Drawing. 

LA. Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. A 1, 2 ; B 1, 2 ; 

C 1, 2 ; D 1, 2 ; E 1, 3 ; G 1. 

B. Dyce’s Elementary Outlines of Ornament, selec- 
tion of 15 plates, viz., 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 30, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45; 

Or, 

Poynter’s First Grade South Kensington Drawing 
Books — Ornament, Books I. to IV. ; Plants and 
1' lowers, Drawn from Nature, Books I. to IV.] 
Pin ^ ^ rac ^ ca l Plane Geometry* (Elementary) — 
aUres, Curves, Construction and Use of Plain and 
■th agonal Scales. 


(b) Practical Solid Geometry (Elementary)— Plan 
and Elevation of Cube, Prism, Pyramid, Cylinder, 
Cone and Sphere in simple positions ; and sections 
of above made by planes perpendicular to the 
Horizontal, or the Vertical, Plane. 

[Rawle’s Practical Geometry ; Carroll’s Practical 
Plane and Solid Geometry, Section I.] 


Middle Grade. 

DRAWING. 

1. Advanced Freehand Drawing. 

[A. Dyce's Elementary Outlines of Ornament, in- 
cluding the 15 selected plates in Junior Grade 
course. 

B. Poynter's Second Grade Drawing Books — 
Ornament, Books I., II., III., and IV.] 

2. Practical Geometry (Advanced)— 

(а) The principles of Orthographic Projection re- 
lating to points, lines, planes and solids. 

(б) Isometric projection. 

[Angel’s Practical Geometry and Projection ; ' Car- 
roll’s Practical Plane anil Solid Geometry, Section 

II! 

Senior Grade. 

DRAWING. 

1. Object Drawing in light and shade from models 
or objects in general use of well-defined forms. 

2. (a) Perspective. 

(6) Projection of Solids, Surfaces, and Shadows. 
[Clarke’s Perspective ; Carroll's Perspective ; Angel’s 
Practical Geometry and Projection .] 


Under the Regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction the courses in Draw- 
ing have been much enlarged and elaborated. Draw- 
ing is combined with Experimental Science in the 
First and Second Year Syllabuses of the “ Preliminary 
Course" of that subject, and special courses in Draw- 
ing are provided for the third and fourth years. 

Particulars of the special courses in Drawing will 
be found in the Rules of the Board for 1906. 

Office of Intermediate Education, 

Dublin, 18th December, 1905. 

N 
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APPENDIX- 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN' ACADEMY.— 

Table I.— Showing the Revenue Receipts and Expenditure 


Year 
ending 
31st March. 

1875- 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. | 

1879. 



1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Total for 
years to 

3ISUI.U-., , 

Deduct 

mouths to 
30 th Sept., 
1874. 


Add 

months to 
30tUScpt., 
1884. 

Total for 

years to 
30th Sept,, 
1884. 

Average 

per 

year. 


Receipts : 

Exhibition, 
Annual Grant, 
Other Receipts, 

£ 

456 

300 

13 

£ 

576 

300 

15 

£ 

565 

300 

15 

£ 

694 

300 

15 

£ 

748 

300 

£ 

659 

300 

65 

£ 

61B 

3 *5 

£ 

716 

=5 

£ 

598 

300 

£ 

638 

300 

42 

£ 

8,278 

253 

£ 

276 

300 

£ 

’238 

£ 

47r 

35 

£ 

3 '°73 

£ 

647 

300 

27 


Total, .. 

77t 

891 

880 

z 

p”"’ 

1,024 

953 

_____ 

913 

980 

9.331 

591 

s.,„ 

806 

9.746 

974 i 



Table II.— Showing the Revenue Receipts and Expenditure 


Year 

31st March. 

1883. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Total for 
ton 

years to 
31st Mar., 
1894. 

Deduct 

six 

months to 
30th Sept. 
1884. 


Add 

months to 
30th Sept. 
1894. 

Total lor 

years to 
30th Sept., 
1894. 

Average 

per 

year. 

Receipts : 

Exhibition, 
Annual Grant, 
Other ReceiDts, 

TotaJ, .. 

£ 

682 

300 

35 

£ 

576 

3 r6 

£ 

515 

300 

35 

£ 

569 

300 

55 

£ 

547 

300 

60 

£ 

300 

15 

£ 

385 

75 

£ 

484 

300 

50 

£ 

367 

300 

40 

£ 

339 

300 

47 

£ 

4.971 

3.000 

428 

£ 

47i 

IS 

£ 

4.500 

2,700 

393 

£ 

254 

300 

£ 

4.754 

3.000 

397 

£ 

475 

300 

i,oi7 


850 

924 

907 



834 

707 

686 

8,399 

806 

7,593 

558 

8.151 

8rs 


Table III. — Showing the Revenue Receipts and Expenditure 


Year ending 30th September 

1895. | 

1896. j 

>*97. i 

1898. J 

1899. 



X902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Total for 
1 the ten 

Average 


Receipts : 

Exhibition, 

Annual Grant, . . 
Other Receipts, . . 

£ 

3 l ° 
300 j 

£ 

300 

£ ; 
281 

£ j 

3or . 
300 | 

28 

r 

377 I 

300 1 
66 

> 

300 

£ 

270 

300 

71 

£ 

238 
300 i 
40 

£ 

3x2 

300 

9> 

£ i 

300 1 
40 

£ 

3,078 

3,000 

4:8 

£ 

308 

300 

42 


. Total, .. 

,s ° 

s„ 

602 

629 

743 

592 | 

641 

578 

703 

746 

6,496 

w 



Table IV. — Summary of foregoing Returns, showing the net deficiency in Income, as compared with 
Expenditure in the three Decennial Periods to 30th September, 1904. 



Ten years to 
30th September, 1884. 

Ten years to 
30th September, 1894. 

Ten years to 
30th September, 1904. 

Thirty years to 
30th September, 1904. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. ! 

Average 

Total. ! 

Average 

year 

Total. | 

Average 

per 

year. 

Ascertained Income, . , 

Ascertained Expenses of Management, [ | 

Ascertained Expenses of Schools, ’* ' ' 

Deficit, .. M 

£ 

9,746 

8,083 

£ 

974 

808 | 

£ 

8,151 

6,718 

£ 

®>5 j 
672 1 

£ 

6,49 "> 
5,530 

£ 

650 

553 

£ 

24,393 
20,333 | 

£ 

*13 

678 

1,661 

x,7rr 

1 >66 | 

mm 

>43 I 
190 | 

966 

1,249 

97 

125 

£*66 

% 

30 

! 5 

\ m 


283 

28 

806 

37 
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F. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

for the Ten Years ending 30th September, 1884. 



Year 

31st March. 

1875- 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

j 1879. 

18S0. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Total for 
ten 

years to 
31st Mar., 
1884. 

Deduct 

months to 
30th Sept., 

1874- 

1 

Add 

! months to 
1 30th Sept.. 
| 1884. 

Total for 

years to 
, 30th Sept., 

1884. 

Average 

year 


Expenditure : 

Exhibition, .. 
Fuel and Light, 
Salaries, 
Advertising and 
Printing. 
Repairs, Insur- 

cidental Ex- 
Total, .. 

£ 

90 

167 

69 

£ ! 
24s 

190 

47 

£ : 
*89 
123 
37 

£ 

343 

85 

"7 

36 

139 

277 

£ 

100 

I9 

106 

£ 

259 

89 

'37 

63 

£ 

% 

193 

126 

57 

£ 

285 

59 

190 

133 • 
65 

£ 

300 1 
76 
'95 
'24 

£ 

2,084 

«74 

1,809 

1,281 

S69 

£ 

37 

106 

39 

£ 

2.873 

837 

1,764 

1.175 

S30 

1 L 

39 

150 

136 

16 

£ I 

3,118 

896 

1,914 

1 , 3 " 

846 

' 

t 

3 go 

'9i 

13' 

84 

647 

I4t 

666 

132 

152 

771 

96 

’217 

868 

250 

76l 

180 

745 

'75 

732 

179 

S05 

169 

7,8i7 

1,691 

338 

1,609 

606 

S,oSj | 808 

t,7" | 171 


798 

832 

867 ! 

1.339 

r,n8 

941 

920 

911 

974 

9,508 

420 

9,088 

70s 

9,796 j 979 


for the Ten Years ending 30th September, 1894. 



Year 
1 ending 

31st March. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

j r886. 

1889. 



1S92. 

1893. 

'894. 

Total for 

years to 
31st Mar. 
1894. 

Deduct 

mouths to 
30th Sept 
1884. 


Add 

months to 
30th Sept, 
1894. 

j Total for 

; 30th Sept., 
[ » 894 . 

Averagre 

per 

year. 


Expenditure. 

Exhibition, . . 
Fuel and Light, 
Salaries, 
Advertising and 
Printing. 
Repairs, Insur- 

cidental Ex- 
penses. 

£ 

61 

'95 : 
'S' 
82 

£ 

273 

56 

igo 

138 

42 

£ 

3 64 

igo 

146 

34 

£ 

183 

33 

£ 

247 

61 

124 

61 

£ 

239 

57 

igfi 

11S 

59 

£ 

rl 

75 

1 £ 

i 213 
67 
>96 

23 

£ 

239 

64 

127 

50 

£ 

1*6 

68 

£ 

2,487 

605 

ai 

527 

£ 

245 

150 

'36 

2,242 

546 

1,784 

1,152 

5 " 

'54 

46 

' 4 f 

98 

37 

: £ , 

I 2,396 

'.932 

1,250 

548 

240 

59 

'93 

125 

55 


Schools, 

769 

'97 

699 

226 

'77 

"ii 

689 

194 

669 

164 

649 

63 ' 

676 

136 

624 

187 

6,841 

1,926 

£* 

6,235 

1,824 

4|3 ! 

6 , 7 lS 

1,906 

672 


Total, 

966 

925 

953 

870 

883 

833 

863 

851 

812 

81 1 

8,767 1 

708 j 

8,059 

565 [ 

8,624 

862 


for the Ten Years ending 30th September, 1904. 



Year ending 30th September. 

1895. 

18)6, 

1897 

1898. ; 1899. 

- 

« 90 i. 


- 

i 1904. 

Total for 
the ten 
years. 

Average 

per 

year. 


Expenditure : 

Exhibition, 

Fuel and Light, 

Advertising and Printing, . ! 

Repairs, Insurance, and Incidental 
Expenses. 

Schools, 

Total, . . 

£ 

'77 

184 

89 

68 

£ 

*32 

% 

74 

£ 

165 

57 

156 

55 

£ 

'48 

83 

38 

£ I 

148 

75 

69 

£ 

"3 

't! 

76 

£ 

if 

14s 

74 

47 

£ 

'47 
68 
148 
88 . 
44 

i £ 
'=4 
82 
'53 
32 
3 ' 

£ 

366 

69 

'52 I 
240 

195 

'.815 

515 

1,581 j 

922 

697 

tS2 

5 ' 

158 

92 

568 

'35 

581 

"4 

5'9 

"5 

5'7 

109 

461 

452 

124 

493 1 
146 1 

'53 1 

'45 | 

*«sg 

5,530 i 

',249 1 

i MS 

703 

695 

634 

626 

587 

576 

639 

648 : 

+367 

t',104 I 

6,779 

678 


* In 1904 the " Visitors ” gave their services gratuitously for portion of the year owing to the financial difficulties of the Academy. 
Tigo4 figures include part of rgo3 Expenses. 


Table Y. — Summahy, as in Table IV., but showing Expenses of the Schools inclusive of the Estimated amount 
of Salaries and Fuel assignable thereto out of the ascertained Expenses of Management of the Academy. 


- 

Ten years to 
30th September, 1884. 

Ten years to 
30th September, 1894. 

Ten years to 
30th September, 1904. 

30th September, 1904. 

TotaL 

Average 

per 

year. 

Total. 

1 v P« S 

Total. 

Average 

per 

year. 

TotaL 

Average 

uir 


i £ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ascertained Income, 

3't R | 

.. 




650 

24,393 1 

813 

01 Wana 8ement adjusted as ner 

7 ,i 85 


5 , 8 r 8 

582 

4,630 

463 

17,633 


Free Income, 

„ Ar 




1,866 

187 


225 

ipeuses of Schools adjusted" as per Heading, . . 

2,611 j 

261 

2,806 

280 

2,149 

215 

7,566 


Deficit, . . . . j 

50 | 

5 

473 

47 

283 

aS 

806 

27 


N 2 
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APPENDIX G. 

ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Statement showing the Amount realized in respect of Commission on Sales of Works of 
Art in connection with Exhibitions at the Academy in tlio Thirty Years, 1875-1904. 



APPENDIX H. 

ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Statement showing the Expenditure on Repairs 
in each of the Ten years 1895-1904. 


Year. 

Amount. 


£ 


< l. 

1895. •• 

17 

19 

O 

1896, ... 

a8 

2 

1897, -■ 



0 

1808. ... 


10 

0 

1899. 

107 

*7 

6* 

1900, ... 

55 

S 

5 

1901, ... 


11 

4 

190a, ... 

19 

9 


1903 

40 



1904, ... 

38 

16 


Total for the Ton years, ... 

4ir 10 8 

Average per annum, 

£41 

3 

' 


• Including (5o o,t. oil. contributed from a private nourco. 
t Of this amount £> B 4*. 6 d. is Included in Summary of Rovcnuo 
Accounts under hoad of Exhibition Exponsos. 


APPENDIX I. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

Returr allowing attendances at Brtibitiora, and number of Season Tickets sold, in each of tile Thirty Years, 1876 to 1905. 


Year. 

Days. 

Eve- 

ning. 

Sunday 

Season 

Ticket 

Holders 

Total 

(excluding 

Season 

Ticket 

Holders). 

Year. 

Day. 

Evening 

Sunday 

Season 

Ticket 

Hold- 

Total 

(excluding 

Season 

Ticket 

Holders). 

Year. 

Day. 

Evening 

Sunday 

Season 

Ticket 

Hold- 

Total 

(excluding 

Season 

Ticket 

Holders) 

1876 

*877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Average ( 
Annum I 

4.J9® 

3.253 

5,239 

4,652 

5,100 

5,619 

5,122 

6,501 

4.989 

19.020 

22,287 

13 

30,738 

27,259 

23,397 

20,984 

20,937 

17,676 

S3J3 

2,140 

1.350 

387 

531 
536 
551 
610 
6*5 
582 
764 

532 

23,216 

25,540 

28,291 

31,000 

33,838 

32,878 

28,519 

25,924 

29,578 

24.015 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 
i8gr 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

4,947 

3.684 

4,164 

4.590 

3,643 

3,816 

3,378 

2,544 

2,736 

16.467 

15,515 

16,967 

18,335 

18,206 

15,418 

9,803 

8, 4 oS 

7,550 

768 

812 

as 

iK 

‘,853 

1,346 

1,877 

1,652 

510 

480 

321 

296 

270 

156 

142 

178 

22,182 

33,461 

25,590 

24.772 

21,124 

18,586 

*3,693 

**»454 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1903 

1904 

1905 

3 

522 

082 

HI 

059 

194 

729 

395 

945 

*39 

8,069 

6,251 

*4.7*4 
3,778 
3, *95 
3,679 
2,545 
2,433 

2,923 

*,249 

2)165 

*,480 

t*,093 

r,*8o 

1,216 

9g 

*53 

94 

**3 

80 

64 

f67 

33 

25 

11,840 
9,739 
9,503 
9.7°9 
7,3*7 
6,482 
6,588 
7, *56 

ts 

4,961 

23.139 

380 

542 

28.480 

- | 

14,002 

I,8l2 

303 

19,389 

“ 

2.333 

4,265 

1,369 

84 

7,967 


t Sunday 8 Admiasion ohar 8 c increased from id. to ad. for this and following years, 
t Charge for Season Ticket ” " 3$' j d ’ ” " 

II e opening on Sunday this year was an experiment; the regular Sunday openings only began in 1884. 
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APPENDIX J. 

METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OE ART, DUBLIN- 

Statement showing the De^ I of ^ «“ Maintenance 


Nature of Expenditure. 

1902-3. 

1 1903-4. 

/ 

I 1904-5. 

(1.) Out of the Vote for the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Salaries — 




Officers, . .... 

2,059 

2,062 

1,580 

Teachers and Lecturers, .... 

338 

353 

360 

Summer Course Teacliers, .... 

67 

160 

195 

Attendants, ..... 

354 

370 

360 

Cleaners, . ..... 

100 

100 

100 

Artizans, ...... 

200 

300 

150 

Precautions againBt fire, .... 

34 

34 

34 

Furniture and Fittings, .... 

300 

300 

— 

School of Art Accessories, .... 

196 

181 

300 

Prizes and Scholarships, ... 

574 

662 

661 

Travelling, ...... 

61 

44 

34 

Incidental Expenses — 




Uniforms, ..... 

30 

30 

30 

Advertisements, ..... 

3S 

60 

40 

Incidentals and Postage, .... 

30 

5 

15 

Total amount spent from Vote, .... 

£4,381 

£4,661 

£3,859 

(2.) Out oj the Endoioment Fund of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction : — 




Craft Scholarships and Salaries of Craft Teachers, 

514 

786 

632 

Gross Total, . 

£4,895 

£5,447 

£4,491 


NOTE.— The cost of maintenance of the School premises (including heating, lighting, etc.) is borne out of the Vote for Public Works 
and Buildings, Ireland. 

APPENDIX K. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ART, DUBLIN. 

Statement allowing the Teacherships-in-Training and Scholarships, tenable at the School, which were 



<*. 

1902. 

1903. 

ISO*. 

1905. 

Total Number 
of Individual 
Students. 

Teacherships-in-Training 

3 

i 2 Renewed i 

3 

3 Renewed 

3 

10 

General Art Scholarships 

1 

\ * 1 
1 1 Renewed ) 

3 Renewed 

3 

tl 


Scholarships in Stained Glass Work 

2 

1 




Enamelling Work 
Mosaic „ ... 

_ 

3 

*3 

1 Renewed 
3 , 

3 Renewed 

2 Renewed 

5 

• 

3 


— 

■ 

1 

1 .. 

1 


Total number of New Teaehersbips and) 

6 

11 | 3 

2 

. 

30 

Total number of individuals holding 1 
Teacherships or Scholarships each year ) 

6 

14 

11 

12 

10 

- 


With the following exceptions, mehhold.r ol • TwdxthU 0. tjgS* * 'JF^SSt $81“"°' * 
a So.* on ot about to .Sta t£» «<^SiS!^‘<SS£Si £3 £ STEfST ” 

JEach „ .. 'JJS " 

1 Received „ .. «< 103, 8d - 
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APPENDIX L. 


METK0P0LITAN SCHOOL OF ART, DUBLIN. 


STAFF AND SALARIES. 


Table showing tho Staff of the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, and the qualifications of and 
salaries payable to, the present holders of office. 


Designation of 
Office. 

Name. 

Sillary or 
Remuneration. 

Qualifications. 

, ‘Headmaster, 

Vacant, .. 

•£000-25-700, 


■ *Second Master, ... 

Frederick Luke, 

£250-10-300, 

Associate of the Royal College of Art, London. 

•Principal Art Mis- 
tress. 

Vacant ... 

£150-10-250, 

- 

Assistant Art Mis- 

Dora Barden, 

£135, 

Educated at the Metropolitan School of Art, and holds Art Masters 
Certificate (Board of Education), Group I. 

•Teacher ol Design, 

Alice Jacob, 

£75-£7 10s.- 125, 

Educated at the Metropolitan School of Art and at the Royal 
College of Art j holds Art Master’s Certificate (Board of Educa- 
tion), Groups I. and II. 

Instructor in Model- 
ling. 

Oliver Sheppard, ... 

£240, 

Educated at tlm Metropolitan School of Art, Royal Hibernian 
Academy, nnd in Paris; for seven years 'Modelling Instructor to 
the Nottingham School of Art; for two year's Assistant to 
Professor Lantori, R.C.A. (Load.), at tho Special Summer Courses ; 
member of the Royal Hibernian Academy and the Society of 
British Sculptors ; has executed public statues and busts at 
Nottingham, Dublin and ulsowbero. 

Instructor in Stained 
Gloss. 

A E. Child, 

£3 per week, 

Served seven years’ apprenticeship to a Stained Glass firm iu London : 
former Scholar under the Loudon County Council (Contra! School 
of Arts and Crafts, London, anil Goldsmiths' Institute) ; passed 
four years’ training under Mr. Christopher Whall, and was for 
two years assistant to Mr. Whall, at the Central School of Arts 
and (.'rafts, London. 

1 Assistant Teacher 
(Machine Drawing 
and Buildiiig Con- 
struction, and 

Drawing). 

M. J. Buckley, 

£1 4s. 0, per week 
(Three lessons). 

Member of tho Institute of Civil Engineers ; Associate of the Royal 
College of Scionce, Ireland. 

. ‘Clerk and Registrar, 

B. J. Tilly, 

£70- £5 90 by £7- 
10 to 190 by £10 
to 250. 

- 

i Pupil Teachers, 

Ernest Luke, | 

Edith Emerson, ) 

12/6 per week, ... 

Educated at the Metropolitan School of Art. 

• Teacher of Enamel- 
ling and (since 
3/10/05) Metal 
Work. 

PercyOswald Reeves, 

£5 per week, 

Associate of the Royal College of Art (London) ; Second Master, 
Southport School of Art. for three years ; headmaster Camden 
School of Art ; Assistant to Mr. Alexander Fisher (Hon. Associate, 
Royal Collego of Art), for three 3 'ears. 

Occasional 
Lecturers : — 




Lecturer on Artistic 
Anatomy. 

Professor Alec Frazer, 

Course of twenty 
lectures at £3 8s. 
per lecture. 

Demonstrator in Anatomy, Royal College of Surgoons, Ireland. 

Lecturer on Architec- 
ture. 

Geo. P. Sheridan, . 

Course of twelve 
lectures at £3 3s. 
per lecture. 

Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


• Those office* are pensionable. 
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APPENDIX M. 

METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ART, DUBLIN. 

Button showing the Booms in ths present School Biulclmg; the purpose for which they are equipped 
and ordinarily used; the number ot Students who could at one time be accommodated; and the 
average number of Students who daily work in each of them. 


Rooms. 

Purpose for which each Room is used. 

Number of 
Students that 
could at one 
time be 
accommodated 
in each Room. 

Average Number 
of Students 
who daily work 
in each Room. 

Old School (ist Floor). 




Gallery (North) or Lecture Room, 

Lectures on all Subjects, ... 

60 

Depends on 
subject. 

Store (off Lecture Room), 

Storing Materials for Lectures, 

- 

_ 

Mosaic, „ „ 

Mosaic Work, 

6 

4 

Gallery (proper), 

Freehand and Model Drawing, 

40 

30 

„ (South), 

Painting from Still Life. 

12 

8 

Room' No. 13, 



6 

6 

Nkw School (ist Floor). 




Room No. r, 

Preparatory Figure Drawing, 

18 

12 

.,Td No. 2 

Occasional Lecture Room and for Special 
Work. 

IS 

7 

No. 3, 

Drawing and Painting from the An- 
tique. 

18 

12 

Old School (Ground Floor). 




Clay Room, 

Preparing Clay for Modelling, 

- 

- 

Stained Glass Room, 

Stained Glass Work, 

12 

6 

Modelling, No. 1 Room, 

Modelling from Life and Advanced 
Modelling. 

12 

6 

„ No. 2 „ 

Elementary Modelling, 

3 ° 


Old Design Room, 

Storing and Packing Students’ Works 
(at present). 

“ 

~ 

Elementary Room (owing to bad light- 

Freehand Drawing, — 

3 ° 

20 

ing not used in the daytime). 




Mechanical Room (not used in the ’day- 
time)- 

Building construction and Machine 
Drawing. 

20 

12 

Enamelling and Metal Room, 

Enamelling and Metal Work, 

8 

8 

New School (Ground Floor). 




Room No. 4, ... ... ... 

Elementary Design and Plant Drawing, 

.0 

10 

„ Si 

Advanced Design, 

IS 

8 

„ 6, 

Shading from the Cast, 

20 

10 

„ 7 , ■ 

Drawing, &c., for Certificate Works, ... 

12 

8 

’■ 8 

Drawing and Painting from Life. 

IJ 

8 

Totals — 22 Rooms, 

- 

369 



In addition to the ahoy. th. Soho.I B.Uding. o.otain .in mail .«■«, • lar.to.i» hr M.. and 

gentlemen, and cleaners’ kitchen. 
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APPENDIX N. 

METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ART, DUBLIN. 


Table showing, for each of the Ten Years 1S95-6 to 1904-5, the Total Number of Male and Female 
Students who attended the School, distinguishing General Students from Teach ers-in-Training ; the Number, 
approximately, who attended the Classes in Drawing and Painting from the Life ; and the Total Amount 
of Fees paid by Pupils who received instruction at the School in those Years. 


■- ■■ 

1 

Total Number of Students in Attendance. 




Tear ended 31st 
March. 

General Students. 

Teachers in 
Training. 


Totals. 


of Students who attended 
the Life Olass. 

Income from 
Students' 
Fees. 


Male. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


1895-6 

212 

233 

- 

- 

212 

233 

445 

8 

18 

26 

£ *. d. 
409 14 0 

1896-7, 

230 

237 

- 

- 

230 

237 

467 

7 

17 

24 

439 7 0 

1897-8, 

225 

237 

- 

- 

225 

237 

462 

6 

19 

25 

449 17 6 

1898-9, 

234 

221 

- 


234 

221 

455 

6 

16 

22 

442 3 0 

1899-00, 

237 

220 

» 

19 

244 

239 

483 

5 

16 

21 

407 7 6 

1900-01, 

224 

212 

45 

35 

269 

247 

516 

4 

18 

22 

384 9 0 

1901-2, 

221 

219 

59 

40 

280 

259 

539 

5 

21 

26 

403 13 0 

1902-3, 

215 

232 

75 

43 

290 

275 

565 

6 

15 

21 

503 17 0 

1903-4, 

215 

183 

60 

51 

275 

234 

509 

8 

16 

24 

404 4 0 

1904-5 

195 

169 

69 

46 

264 

215 

479 

7 

i« 

23 

340 13 0 

Average per annum, 

- 



- 

252 

240 

492 

6 

17 

23 

418 10 6 


• These numbers are included in those of Total Attendances in the preceding Columns. 


APPENDIX O. 

SCHOOL OF ART, CORK 

Statement showing the Expenditure on the School, the Number of 
Students attending, and the amount of fees paid by them in each 
of the Five years 1900-1 to 1904-5. 


Tear. 

Expenditure 
on the 
School. 

Number 

of 

Students. 

Amount of Fees. 

1 900-1, 

£ s. <1. 
i.5»* 0 7 


£ s. d. 
282 14 4 



308 

*202 14 6 

I9M-3, 

1.593 8 7 
*1,882 1 0 


200 IO 6 

*903-4, 



*9°4-5. 

1,636 10 1 

206 

143 18 6 

Total for Five years, 

8,220 I II 

1,213 

1,007 *4 *0 

Average per annum, 

1,644 O 4 

*43 

201 11 0 


• Evening Class feeB reduced Jo % this year. 

I increase mainly due to pure hare of School Furniture and equipment. 
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APPENDIX P. 

DRAWING IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Retoes showing, for each of the Tour Provinces and each of the Sin County Boroughs of Ireland the 
number of Natrona Schools m operation on the 31st December, 1304, the total nnlber of Pupils on 
the Roils on that date, the average Daily Attendance for the year 1904, the number of Schools in** hich 
Drawing was taught, and the number of Pupils under Instruction in Drawing. 


Province or County Bobouqh. 

Number of 
Schools 
in Operation. 

Number of 
Pupils on the 
Bolls. 

Average Daily 
Attendance. 

Number of 
Schools in 
which Drawing 
was Taught. 

Number of 
Pupils under 
Instruction in 
Drawing. 

Provinces, excluding the County 
Boroughs therein : — 






Ulster, 

2,931 

202,326 

132,355 

2,901 

194.917 

Munster, 

2,035 

159,986 

107,825 

2,019 

154,200 

Leinster, ... 

1,639 

123,853 

84,044 

1,608 

115,384 

Connaught, ... 

1,530 

117,824 

67,363 

1,512 

114,677 

County Boroughs : — 






Dublin, ... 

163 

36,159 

26,790 

163 

33,473 

Belfast, 

303 

63,373 

46,178 

302 

58,037 

Londonderry, 

32 

6,371 

4,864 

32 

6,189 

Cork, 

42 

11,720 

8,078 

43 

11,141 

Limerick, ... 

21 

5,343 

3,963 

21 

4,888 

Waterford, 

14 

3,462 

2,437 

14 

3,172 , 

Totals, 

8, no 

730,417 

483,897 

8,614 

696,078 


APPENDIX Q. 

ART TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Table showing for each of the Provinces the extent to which Art instruction was afforded in Secondary 
Schools in the year 1904-5, distinguishing those Schools working under the Rules of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland. 



* In all these Schools the Art instruction given is that laid down by the Programme of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Drawing in Day Secondary Schools. _ 
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THE FIGURES REFER TO THE NUMBER OF QUESTION ANT) ANSWER. 


I— INDEX OF WITNESSES. 


Abney, Sir Wuxi am, 1414-1450. 

Allwiught, Mr. W. J., Appendix B. 

Armstrong, Sir Walter, Director, National Gallery, 
1103-1207. 

Bren an, Mr. James, R.H.A., late Headmaster, 
Metropolitan School of Art, 899-1000. 

Brooke, Mr. W. Graham, 549-581. 

Cameron, Sir Charles, President, Art Union of 
Ireland, 599-651. 

Catterson-Smith, Mr. S., Secretary, Royal Hibernian 
Academy, 180-285. 

Clausen, Mr. George, A.R.A., 1451-1505. 

Drew, Sir Thomas, President, Royal Hibernian 
Academy, 38-179. 

Drogheda, Rt. Hon. The Earl of, Appendix C. 

Fletcher, Mr. George, Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, &c., 1292-1413. 


Guthrie, Sir James, President, Royal Scottish 
Academy, 343-487. 

Holmes, Sir Robert W. A., Treasury Remembrancer 
and Deputy Paymaster for Ireland, 1-37. 

Lane, Mr. Hugh P., Governor, National Gallery, 
286-342. 

Longworth-Dames, Mr. R. S., Governor, National 
Gallery, 582-598. 

Moore, Mr. George, 488-516. 

Orpen, Mr. William, 517-548 ; 1276-1291. 

O’Sullivan, Mr. P., Art Inspector, Department of 
Agriculture, &c., 652-898. 

Plunkett, Lt.-Col. G. T., Director, Dublin Science 
and Art Institutions, 1001-1057. 

Russell, Mr. George, 1243-1275.. 

Windle, Dr. B. C. A., President, Queen’s College, 
Cork, 1053-1102. 

Yeats, Mr. W. B., 1208-1242. 


II.— INDEX OF MATTER. 


ABNEY, SIR WILLIAM: 

His Report on Royal Hibernian Academy : 90, 
1414-7, 1420, 1430, 1433-6, 1439-40, 1443-4, 1449. 
App. A. 

ALEXANDRA COLLEGE: 

( Art Lectures at, 557-62. 

ANTIQUARIES (IRELAND), ROYAL SOCIETY OF : 
Use of new Academy building by, 155. 

Housing of kindred Society in England, 357. 


ART EDUCATION IN IRELAND: 

Administration and control, generally, 419-28, 443-6, 
492-3, 660, 662-4, 670-3, 686-8, 692, 975, 078-83, 
1063-4, 1066-7, 1108, 1221, 1310, 1405-7, 1411-3, 
1461-3. 

Applied Art teaching, best system, 1061-3. 

Craft Glasses (local), 830-43. 

„ „ importance of, 1060 

Defects in the past, 111, 308, 311-3, 536, 962, 1146-7, 
1344, 1378, 1398. 

Development, recent, 110, 112, 653, 701, 962, 
1148-52, 1294-5, 1298, 1305, 1308-24, 1344, 1427, 
App. D., App. E. 

Dislocations, to be avoided, 1066-7. 

Elementary Training, universally desirable, 540-3, 
1065, 1072-8, 1149-52, 1378. 

Hand and Eye Training, 112, 307, 309, 542, 659, 664, 
1073, 1149-52, App. D. 

Higher Art Schools, number required in Dublin, 303, 
438-47, 518, 522-5, 564-5, 597, 633, 635-7, 884-5, 
• 888-9, 984, 1019-20, 1023-5, 1046-8, 1106, 1108, 

1222, 1244, 1276-7, 1339-40, 1375-6, 1406-7, 1424-7, 
1458-63, App. A., App. C. 

Higher Art Schools (local), see separate heading, 
Schools of Art and Art Glasses. 

Higher Education, facilities for, 113-5, 146-50,. 241-5, 
248-52, 257-61, 276, 309-15, 655, 674, 757-69, 874-83, 
889-98, 1105-6, 1135, 1185, 1333-8, 1375-9, 1426-9, 
App. B., App. C. 

Lace Glasses, 830-1. 

Museums, doubtful utility of, 492-4. 

National Schools, see that heading. 

Primary Schools, see that heading. . , 

Results System, 927-30, 946-9. 

Scholarships, generally, 146-50, 248-52, 309-10, 5H-2, 
614-5, 542, 757-69, 1063-5, 1078-81, 1153, 1324, 
1379, App. K. 


ART EDUCATION IN IRELAND — continued. 

Schools of Art, and Art Classes (local), see that 
heading. 

Schools of Art, doubtful utility of, 492-5. 

Secondary Schools, see that heading. ' 

South Kensington system, connection with, 517, 519, 
529, 695, 710-3, 946-9, 962, 1147, 1170-5, 1310, 
1322-4, 1378. 

State aid, doubtful utility of, 492. 

,, ,, effect on local effort, 450, 470-1. 

,, ,, generally, 1003. 

Students, supply of, 438-9, 518, 1340, 1343-4, 1424-7. 

Studios for Artists in Dublin, 1032. 

Teachers, supply of, 1063-5, 1344. 

Teachers, training of, 536, 538-41, 545, 547, 701, 
704-18, 828-9. 1065, 1101, 1344, 1409-10. (See also 
under Metropolitan School of Art, Short Courses 
of Instruction.) 


ART IN IRELAND : 

Art revival, prospect of, 492-5, 516, 970, 992-1000, 
1148-62, 1185, 1192, 1218, 1220, 1276. 

Art revival, must begin with the student, 1276, 
1281, 1340. 

Celtic design, encouragement of, 842-6, 994-9, 1065. 

Encouragement of, best means for, 492 L 508, 511-6, 
1139-40, 1276, 1281. 

Evidences of, in the past, 1065, 1105, 1145. 

Irish architecture, 992-3, 1192-9. 

Irish language, influence in art matters, 1000, 
1194-1200. _ 01 

Irish School of Painting, possibilities of, 306, 6Ai, 
325, 962-71, 1105, 1135-6, 1145, 1265-6. 

Public interest and support, 495, 503, 557-62, 591-4, 
970, 1119-22, 1136-40, 1146-8, 1185, 1194-1200, 
1203-4, 1260, 1452, 1503-5. 

ARTISTS IN IRELAND : 

Residence of, at home, 151, 260, 318-9 , 327-8, 512-3, 
875-6, 967-9, 1107, 1157, 1160-2 1185, 1430 1433- 

Training available for, extent of, 147-52, 240-5, 258- • 
261, 311-3 , 318-9, 322-4, 327. 616 , 801-10 , ^5-6 
889-90, 897-8, 950-9, 1105, 1107, 1135-6, 1160 U-oo, 
1335-8, 1426-9, 1440-2. 


ART UNION OF IRELAND : 
Establishment, 618. 

Income, 605-8, 619-22, 624-6. 
Objects of, 602-4. 

Procedure, 604, 619-21, 623. 
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CORK SCHOOL OF ART : 

Attendance, 1094-5, 1097-8, App. O. 

Buildings, 677-8, 1096, 1099-1100. 

Control, 686-8. 

Expenditure, 1091-2, App. O. 

‘ Fees from students, App. O. 

Funds, 1070. 

History, 681-2, 1070-1. 

Scholarships, 1065, 1069, 1081. 

Work of, 679-85, 689-91, 904, 1083, 1427. 

department of agriculture and techni- 
cal INSTRUCTION : 

Advisory Committees, working of, 973, 1348-50, 
1404-5. 

Consultative Committee of Education, action as to 
Art teaching, 1391, 
1394, 1400-1. 

,, „ constitution, 1294, 1391, 1394. 

„ ,, functions, 1391. 

,, ,, meetings, 1392. 

,, ,, members, 1393. 

,, ,, procedure, 1395-6, 1402-3. 

„ ,, recommendations, force of, 

1397-9, 1401. 

,, ,, 'results of past action, 1294, 

1391, 1398-9. 

Control of Metropolitan School of Art, 524-8, 556, 
565-8, 636-7, 643-5, 728, 886-90, 978-83, 1037-43, 
1462-3. 

Control of Royal Hibernian Academy School by, 
524-8, 636-7, 643-5, 1406-7, 1461-3. 

Fine Art teaching, powers respecting, 980-3, 1405, 
1411-3, 1462-3. 

Functions in Art Education, 426-8, 978-83, 1037-43, 
13334, 1411-3. 

System of Art Education under, 652-92, 701-18, 
1294-1300, 1303-5, 1308-24, 1333-8, 1378. ( See 

also under Metropolitan School of Art). 


EXHIBITIONS, ART LOAN : 

In Dublin, 339-40. 1119-22, 1241. 
Local, 548, 1189-90. 


FINE ART SCHOOL IN DUBLIN : 

Control and organisation of, 438-47, 477-83, 499-500, 
513-28, 530, 556, 565-8, 636-7, 643-5, 651, 884-9, 
980-1, 1163-70, 1208, 1221, 1243, 1265-6, 1273-4, 
1276, 1280, 1461-3, 1472-6, 1481, 1484, 1499-1502. 

Development must await students, 438, 1244, 1340, 
1375, 1377-8, 1424-5. 

Good teaching, primarily essential, 1276. 

Need for, 90. 597, 884, 1428-9, 1458-61, 1499. 

Prospect of success of, 275-6, 306, 321, 516, 886-90, 
897-8, 964, 1115, 1132, 1135-40, 1144-56, 1158-62, 
1184-5. 1218-9. 1242, 1264-6, 1339-40, 1375, 1424-7, 
1440-2, 1452-63. 

Students, future supply of, 306, 1377-9, 1427. 

,, paucity of, 73, 93, 256, 873, 1244, 1340, 
1343-4, 1375-8, 1424-7. 

System of teaching, the best, 86, 222-4, 499, 518-21, 
528, 530, 556, 887-8, 1163-70, 1208, 1216-7, 1225-7, 
1230-3, 1261-6, 1454-5, 1472, 1481, 1484, 1492-5, 
App. C. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART : 

Control, 416, 419-23, 429-31, 433. 

Grants to, 423, 429-31. 

Life Classes, 418. 

Relation to Royal Scottish Academy School, 428. 
System, 420, 1337-8. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF PAINTING: 

Irishmen in, 319. 

Work of, 511. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD. 
Drawing in Schools of, see Secondary Schools. 

KEVIN STREET, DUBLIN, TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS : 

Art instruction at, 782-91, 1319, 1321, 1331, App. C. 
Attendance, 784, 1321. 

Control, 785-6, 1310. 

Fees, charged to students, 790-1. 


KE ?™^?F ET " DVBIJir, TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS — continued. 


Transfer to, of certain classes at Metropolitan 
School of Art, 1277-9, 1330-2, 1364-6, 1369. 
App. C. 

Work of, in relation to Metropolitan School of Art. 
720, 792-4, 1245-7, 1277, 1321, 1330-2, 1364-6, 
1369. 


LIFE CLASSES, METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
ART : 

Amalgamation of R. H. Academy School with, 3, 90, 
303-5, 428, 438-9, 442-7, 477-84, 499-500. 518 522-5, 
564-8, 595-6, 633, 635-51, 860, 872-6. ’ 884-9. 
950. 978-84. 1011-2. 1022-5, 1048, 1222. 1244. 
1273, 1277, 1280, 1406-7, 1420-1, 1435, 1439-41, 
1454-63. App. A., App. C. 

Attendance, 797, App. N. 

Functions, 93, 105-6, 640-2, 920-1, 1019, 1127, 1287. 
Instruction, nature and method of, 305, 535. 918. 
920-1,925, 1024. 1108-10, 1132-3. 1208. 1243, 1245. 
1423, 1454-7, 1462. 

Instruction, relation to that in R. H. Academy 
School, 92-4, 105-10. 113, 241, 274-5. 304-5, 477, 
639-42, 801-9, 860, 872-3, 917-8. 920-1, 933-45, 
1019. 1024-5, 1108-14, 1127-54. 1208, 1223, 1245, 
1420-3, 1454-7. App. A. 

Necessary feature of the School. 305, 682-4, 689-90, 
860, 919, 950, 1007-8, 1011-6. 1132-3. 1245, 1454-7. 
Short Courses of Instruction for Teachers in, 536, 
814-8. 

Students, admission of, 798-800, 867-8, 931-2, 1208. 
1224. 

Students, female, 820-3 1273. App. N. 

attending, 797-9. App. N. 

Teachers cf, 813-9, 1243, 1272-5. 

“Visitors,” appointment of, 305. 518-9, 874, 877-83. 
974-5, 1243, 1265-6, 1272, 1348. 1405. 1439. 
Apps. A. and C. 

When held, 812. 


LIFE SCHOOL ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY : 
Accommodation, existing, 74, 227, 864. 1251-3. 
App. A. 

Accommodation, required. 230, 236, 241-5, 646-51. 

865 1176-7, 1251-3. App. C. 

Amalgamation with Metropolitan School. 3, 90, 303-5. 
428, 438-9, 442-7, 477-84. 499-500. 518, 522-5. 
564-8, 595-6. 633, 635-51, 860, 872-6, 884-9, 950, 
978-84, 1011-2, 1022-5. 1048, 1222, 1244, 1273. 
1277, 1280, 1406-7, 1420-1, 1435 ; 1439-41, 1454-65. 
App. A., App. C. 

Charter, provisions of, as affecting, 367. 

Control of, 556. 567-8. 635-8, 643-6, 650-1, 1108. 

1163, 1166, 1244. 1406-7. 1461-3, 1499-1502. 
Development, means suggested for. 146-50, 230, 236. 
241-5, 276, 631-2, 1163, 1218-9. 1225-31, 1243, 
1248, 1251-3, 1261-6, 1281, 1426, 1430, 1439-43 r 
1452, 1472-6, 1481, 1484. App. C. 

Expenditure, 120, 137, 197, App. F. 

Fees, none charged to students, 239, 924. 

Functions, 93. 305, 641, 920-1, 980, 1127-34. 

Funds, 120, 137. 

Inspection and report, annual, 3, 12-17, 24, 858-71. 
Instruction, duration of, course of, 237-8, 862-3, 873. 
Instruction, nature and method of, 84-6, 215, 312-3, 
634, 805, 924-5, 93345. 

Instruction, relation to that in Metropolitan School. 
924, 105-10, 113, 241, 274-5, 304-5, 477, 63942 r 
801-9, 860. 872-3. 917-8, 920-1, 933-45. 1019, 
1024-5, 1108-14, 1127-34, 1208, 1223, 1245, 1420-3, 
1454-7. App. A. 

Need for, in general system of Art education, 240-2, 
276, 803-9, 933-45, 1375-6, 1452, 1499. 

Opening, duration of. 214. 

Prizes, 13, 46, 924. App. A. 

Professors, attendance of. 631-2. 

„ payment of, 631-2. 

Royal Scottish Academy School, compared with, 
123-5, 412. 556, 563, 611. 

Rules, 215, 217. 

Scholarships, 146-50, 247-52, 309-10, 1080, App. A. 
Students, admission of, 75, 87-8, 228, 231-2, 861-3, 
869, 873, 891-6, 932. 

„ attendance of, 216, 229, 860. 

attendance, how affected by site or build- 
ings, 73, 230, 1426. 

„ female, admission. of,. .255, 277-8, 862, 923-4. 
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LIFE SCHOOL, ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY 
— continued. 

Students— continued. . . 

female, number of, 235, 860. App. A. 

„ male, decline in numbers of, 235, 255-6, 

paucity of generally, 73, 93, 256, 306, 
” P 873 13407 1343-4, 1375-8, 1424-7. 

previously trained in Metropolitan School, 
” 89, 233, 240-1, 254, 800-4, 860, 866-9, 

922-5. 

supply of available, 73, 93, 146, 230, 234, 
246-7, 252-4, 273, 306, 518, 861, 873, 
1244, 1375-8, 1426-7. 

training of, the first essential, 1235, 1276, 
” 1436-9. 

Teachers, permanent and paid, desirability of. 78, 
631-2, 1163-5, 1225-31, -1261-6, 1432, 1472, 1481, 
14 88-94. 

Teaching, improvement of, the first necessity, 1235, 
1276, 1436-9. 

prospect of improvement in, 325-6, 959, 

1210, 1220. 

„ system of, 76-81, 83-6, 215-26, 312-3, 634, 
805, 924-5, 933-45. 

“ Visitors,” competency of, 79-80, 312-3, 1165-6, 1208, 
1210, 1220, 1226, 1243, 1268-70, 1432, 
1439, 1472-4. 

,, election, and number of, 76, 218-9, 223, 
1163, 1263, 1472-6. 

„ need for, 874-83, 1163, 1226-7, 1262, 
1432, 1439. App. A. 

„ periods of attendance, 82-6, 220-6, 1243, 
1261-2. 

„ remuneration, 76-8, 82, 223, 1163, 1167, 
1263. 

Work of, 312-3, 634, 639, 860, 891-6, 925, 950, 1452. 


MACLEOD OF MACLEOD: 

His report on Royal Hibernian Academy, 3, 25-30, 
1417-9. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ART, DUBLIN : 

Accommodation, 517, 885, 1027-8, 1277, 1282-3, 
1325-31, 1352. App. M. 

., extension of, 828-9, 8ol-5, 1282-3, 

1325-6, 1329-31, 1352. 

,, for modern picture gallery in, 

1246, 1276-7. 

Administration and control, 443, 445, 517-18, 527-30, 
556, 565, 728, 740-1, 886-8, 978-83, 986, 1033-45, 
1108, 1221. 1243, 1245, 1280, 1287, 1294, 1321, 
1348, 1461-3. 

Advisory Committee, proposed, 636-7, 643-5 972-5, 
978, 1348-51, 1404-5, 1439. 

Amalgamation of R. H. Academy School with, 3, 
90, 303-5, 428, 438-9, 442-7, 477-84, 499-500, 518, 
522-5, 564-8, 595-6, 633, 635-51, 860, 872-6, 884-9, 
950, 978-84, 1011-2, 1022-5, 1048, 1222, 1244, 1273, 
1277, 1280, 1406-7, 1420-1, 1435, 1439-41, 1454-63. 
App. A. 

Applied Arts, primary object of School, 746, 752, 
980, 983, 1006, 1011-2, 1287-8, 1321, 1333-4, 1423, 
1452. 

Architecture, teaching of, 992-3, 1011. 

Attendance, 695-700, 702-4, 719-26, 751, 753 820-1 
856-7, 976-7, 1277, 1321, App. N. 

Celtic Design, 842-6, 994-9. 

Changes suggested, 305, 439-43, 508, 518 520, 525-30, 
535, 556, 665-8, 635-8, 828-9, 851-5, 888 972-5, 
?™-83, 1027-8, 1170-4, 1245, 1265-6, 1272-4, 
1276-80, 1289, 1321, 1325-6, 1364-6 1368-9! 

App. C. 

Courses of instruction suggested, 1011-2. 

Craft Classes, 727, 732-4, 737, 741, 825-6, 828-50 
1028, 1321. 

” .. accommodation for, 828-9, 1282, 1326, 

1352. 

" ” transfer of to Kevin-street School, 

1277-9. App. C. 

Craft Scholarships, 727, 732-3, 768, 1029-31, 1379. 
App. K. 

Development, future, 825, 828-9, 851, 1294 1321 
1343-8, 1379. ’ 

„ recent, 693, 828-9, 904-11, 926-30, 
tv • v -■ 992-3, .1000, 1005, 1321.' 

Discipline, 518, 529-30, 535, 805 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ART, DUBLIN— 
continued. 

Elementary instruction, need for, 777-8, 1009-10 
1321, 1330-1. 

„ pupils receiving, 775-6 

1332. 

„ „ transfer to Kevin-street 

School, 1330-2. 

Entrance examination, in future, 1321. 

Expenditure, 518, 729-36, 780, 1090-2, 1379. App. J. 
Fees, students’, 747-50, 754. App. N. 

Fine Arts, capacity for teaching the, 274-5, 500-2 
508, 517-20, 535, 800, 880-3, 886-90, 897-8, 917-8, 
1018-9, 1108-14, 1133, 1208, 1212-3, 1245, 1273-5, 
1287-8, 1333-8, 1341-7, 1371-4, 1406-7, 1411-3. 
Functions, 305, 556, 565, 639-42, 746, 752, 904, 909, 
915-6, 920-1, 980-3, 1006-12, 1038-40, 1127-31, 1133, 
1208, 1211-4, 1246-7, 1278-9, 1287, 1294, 1321 
1331-4, 1341-3, 1355, 1423, 1452. 

Funds, 728, 732-8, 749-50, 765, 1379. 

Headmaster, qualifications required, 744-5, 913-4, 
1353-5, 1358, 1371-2. 

„ salary, 1356-7. 

„ scope, of duties, 305, 517-8, 740, 813, 

1321, 1361. 

„ selection of, 1279. 

History, 901-3, 1294. 

Inspection, 529. 

Lace-making and designing, 508, 829-31, 904, 909, 
914, 994, 1011. 

Life Classes, see that heading. 

Machine Construction, &c., Classes, oontinuance of, 
1364-6, 1369. 

Prizes, 729, 924. App. J. 

Scholarships, 727, 732-4, 736, 755, 757-69, 795, 828-9, 
851, 1029-31, 1078-80, 1379. App. J., App. K. 
Short courses of instruction for Teachers, 500, 536, 
701, 704-18, 729, 731, 743, 777-81, 795-6, 909, 1101, 
1294-8, 1380-8, 1409-10. App. N. 

South Kensington system, relations with, 517, 529, 
595, 946-9, 1033-6, 1043-5, 1170-6, 1277, 1288. 

Staff, 518-20, 728, 739-43, 829, 1027, 1272, 1344-7, 
1353-64, 1367-70. App. L. 

Staff, additional required, 829, 1027, 1344-7. 

Stained Glass Work, 509-10, 682, 727, 825, 847-50, 
904. 

Students, admission of, 772-4, 1009-10, 1321. 

„ female, 699, 753. 820-1, 1277. App. N. 

,, number of ; sir. Attendance. 

,, passing on to R. II. Academy School, 89, 
93-4, 233, 240-1, 264, 273-6, 800-11, 860, 
866-9, 917-8, 922-5. 

„ supply available, 770-1, 1343-4, 1424-5, 
1427. 

Tcaohorsliips-in-Training, 756-7, 765, 828-9, 851, 
1379. App. K. 

Teaching, system of, 305, 517-21, 535, 740-1, 877-83, 
925, 931, 1170-5, 1208, 1243, 1374. 

Title, a misnomer, 1321. 

“ Visitors," appointment of, 305, 518-9, 874, 877-83, 
974-5, 1243, 1265-6, 1272, 1348, 1405, 1439, App. 
A. and C. 

Work of, 556, 693, 823-4, 826-7, 904-12, 1004-5, 1211, 
1275, 1287, 1427. 

„ „ in relation to Kevin-street Technical 

School, 720, 782-94, 1245-7, 1277, 1321, 
1330-2,1364-6,1369. 

,, „ in relation to lccal art schools, 701, 746, 

828-9, 980, 983, 1063-5, 1204. 

,, ,, in relation to R. II. Academy School, 89, 

93-4, 233, 240-1, 273-6, 304-5 , 639-42, 
800-11, 860, 866-9, 872, 877-83, 917-8, 
920-5, 950, 1024-5, 1039-40, 1049, 1108-14, 
1127-34, 1208, 1215-8, 1223, 1243-5, 

1404-7, 1420-3, 1454-7. App. A. 


MODERN ART GALLERY FOR IRELAND : 

Accommodation, extent required, 341-2. 

,, suggested means for, 157-9, 290, 

1239, 1245, 1249, 1271-2, 1276, 
App. C. 

Control of, 342, 487. 

Funds for, 340, 487. 

Location of a new 'building in Dublin, 294-5, 301-2. 
Need for, 157, 170-2, 292-9, 316, 326, 340, 487, 492, 
519-20, 577-8, 1208, 1239-41, 1245, 1271, 1276, 
App. C. 

Nucleus available for, 340, App. C. 

Similar institutions elsewhere, how provided, 487, 
557, 579-81. 
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MOLESWORTH HALL, DUBLIN: 

Exhibitions at, 290-2, 328-30, 588-9, 1119-26, 1237-8. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND: 

Admission to, 1205-7. 

Attendances at, 144, 495, 1201-4, 1248. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS: 

Art Scholarships in connection with, 147, 307-10 
542-3, 757, 1078-80, 1153-4. 

Drawing, in, 538-47, 962-3, 1066-7, 1078-9, 1149-52 
1299-1302, 1306-7, 1378, 1389-9o! 
App. D., App. P. 

„ ,, development of, 1072-8, 1306 1378 

1391, 1400-1. App. D. 

,. „ need for, 540-3, 545, 1066-7, 1072-8 

1149-52, 1378. 

„ „ pupils under instruction, App. P. 

Hand and Eye Training, 112, 307-9, 542-3, 659 664 
1073. App. D. ’ ’ 

Number of, teaching Drawing, App. P. 

Relations with local Art Schools, 1066-7, 1084. 

(See also Primary Schools). 


PICTURES : 

Demand for, in Ireland, 316-8, 328-9, 473, 606-8 
623-9, 960-1, 966-7, 969, 971, 1155-62, 1184-5, 1430. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS : 

Drawing in (not under National Education Board) 
652-4, 656, 658-64, 1072-8, 1298-1300, 1302-5. 
Drawing in, development of, 701, 1072-8, 1305. 
Relations with local Art Schools, 1066-7, 1084. 
(Sec also National Schools). 


ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON : 

Accommodation, 1497-8. 

Buildings, 344, 350-1, 354-5, 357-8. 

Constitution, 344-5, 349, 359-61. 

Control, 345-9, 1478-80. 

Funds, 1469-71. 

History, 344. 

State aid, 344, 350-5, 393. 

Students, admission of, 861-2. 

,, duration of course for, 1482. 
Studentships, 1482-3. 

System of teaching, 1464, 1472, 1477, 1494, 1496-7. 
“ Visitors," in school of, 1168-70, 1485-7, 1497. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY: 

Accommodation, existing, 48-9, 166-8, 184, 465, 504, 
551, 611-2, 1130, 1250-3. 

„ required, 48-9, 166, 450, 465-6, 504, 

1176-9, 1219, 1251-3. 

Art property, value and disposal of, 160-5. 
Autonomy, retention of, 49, 138, 173-4, 453, 458, 483, 
550, 643-4, 1406-7, 1435, 1461-3. 

Buildings, maintenance of, 11, 63-5, 122, 187-90, 469, 
1118, 1445-6. Apps. A., H. 

,, new, character of, 48-9, 287, 1142. 

, , new:, funds for, 175-8, 450. 1444. App. A. 

„ new. need for, 48, 269, 448-9, 613, 617, 

651, 985-7, 1032, 1118, 1249-53, 1281, 
1436-9. App. A., App. C. 

,, new, tenure of, 1180, 1191. 

,, sale of, disposal of proceeds, 49, 137-9, 
141-2, 449-50. App. A. 

„ suitability of, 48, 101-2, 269, 448-9, 504, 
551, 613, 617, 651, 985-7, 1032, 1118, 
1249-53, 1281, 1436-7. Apps. A., B., C. 
„ tenure of, 46, 101, 143, 182-3. 

^ „ value of, 99-101, 137, 186. 

Charter, new, need for, 49, 52-5, 57-61, 450-8, 1432-4, 
1449. App. A. 

,, new, conditions of grant of, 453-8. 
Comparisons with Royal Scottish Academy, 123-5, 
164-5, 362, 367, 412, 475, 551-6, 563, 571-3, 611. 
Constitution, 50-1, 450-2, 1434, 1449. App. A. 

„ defects in, 51-5, 450-2, 1430, 1432-4, 

1449. App. A. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY— continued. 

Duties, performance of, 14, 15, 17, 453 978 1248 
Endowments, 46, 137, 556. 

Exhibitions, admission charges, 71-2, 208-12. 

„ attendances, 210-3, 284, 609, 1446 
App. I. 

„ attendances, effect of site and buildings 
on, 67-9, 127, 144-5, 169, 270-2, 
33140, 507, 616, 630, 651, 989, 1117 
1126, 1142, 1248-9, 1254-6, 1431. ’ 

» character and extent. 70, 163, 207, 532 
609-11, 989-91, 1250, 1252-3, 1430. 
character, effect of site and buildings 
on, 1281, 1431. 

» commission on sales, 169, 206, 263-6. 
App. G. 

„ duration, 198-200 

r, educational value of, 117. 125. 129, 448 

532. 

„ improvement, need for, 448, 532, 1281, 

1426, 1430. 

„ income from, 70, 126, 140, 196, 264 
285, 1452-3. App. F. 

; , income from, effect of site and build- 
ings on, 128, 130, 616, 1248-9, 1254, 
1446, 1449. 

„ sales at, 204-5, 473, 606-8, 623-30, 960-1, 
1143, 1430-1. 

Expenditure, 49, 187-97, 283-4, 471, 985. App. F. 

„ supervision of, 1243. 

Finances, effect of site and buildings on, 48-9, 66-7, 
135-6, 139, 169, 268, 270-2, 287-8, 306. 331-40, 469, 
472, 474, 503, 569, 586, 594, 616, 630. 989, 991 
1143, 1247-9, 1431, 1446, 1449. 

Functions, 46-8, 479-82, 930, 1127, 1243. 

Galleries, letting as source of income of, 49, 153-5, 
200-3, 281-2, 288, 474, 1181-3. 

,, uses of in new building. 282. 288-90, 593, 
1181-3, 1239. App. O. 

„ wall space, 48-9, 166-8, 185, 450. 465, 
1178-9. 

Grant, annual, conditions of, 3. 16, 19, 23-4. 52, 95-8. 
120-1, 1243 

„ „ continuance of, 139, 469-71, 475-6, 

563, 988-9, 1408. 

„ „ history, 3, 7, 11, 20-2, 34-7, 47. 

,, ,, increase of, 550, 556, 562-3. 594.985. 

988-9, 1186-7, 1403, 1448', 1452. 

Grant, for roof repairs, 5-6, 8-11, 46, 188-9. 

Income, 49, 191-7, 262-6, 283, 471. App. F. 

Loan Exhibitions at, 339-40, 1255-6. 

Management, character of, 978, 1248, 1254. 

Origin, 46-8. 

(Public interest and support, 287, 328, 503, 507, 557, 
569-70, 591-2, 970-1, 1115, 113640, 1260, 1452. 

Rates, liability for, 202-3. 281. , 

School, see under heading Life School. 

Site, effect of on Academy finances, 48-9. 66-7, 135-6, 
139, 169, 268, 270-2. 287-8. 306.' 351-40. 469. 
472, 474, 503 . 569, 586, 594, 616 . 630, 939, 
991, 1143, 1247-9, 1431, 1446, 1449. 

,, new, extent of, 1324. 

new, need for, 48-9, 61, 267, 239-91. 468, 507, 
550. 585-90, 613, 630. 987. 1032. 1126. 1143, 
1247-9. 1254-60, 1431, 1436-7, 1454. Apps. 

A., B., C. 

new, position of, 48-9, 103-4, 151-4. 156, 270, 
287, 450, 468. 574-6, 614-5, 1032. 1141. 
1235-6, 1431, 1446. Apps. A., B. 
suitability of, 48, 62, 66, 287, 33140, 448-9, 
532, 551, 585, 613, 617, 630. 651, 1052. 1118, 
1140, 1235, 1247-9, 1254-60, 1431, 1446. 
Apps. A., B. 

tenure of, 46) 101, 143, 182-3. App. A. 

State aid, further required, 48-9, 139. 175-8, 449-50. 
469, 475, 496, 498, 504, 507-8, 514, 556, 562-3. 
985-9, 1186-7. Apps. A., B., C. 

State control, 453-7, 567-8, 644, 1243, 1406-7, 1435. 
1461-3. 

Work of, in relation to Metropolitan School, 89. 
934 233. '240-1, 273-6. 304-5, 63942. 800-11. 860, 
866-9 872, 877-83, 917-8, 920-5, 950. 1024-5, 103940, 
1049, 1108-14, 1127-34, 1208, 1215-18, 1223, 1243-5, 
1404-7, 14203, 1454-7. App. A. 


DYAD SCOTTISH ACADEMY : 

Accommodation, 362-3, 367. 

Art. property of, 365, 370-1. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY — comtinued. 

Buildings, 362, 367, 398-400, 405-6. 

,, tenure of, 362-3, 365, 367, 397. 
Comparisons with Royal Hibernian Academy, 123-5, 
164-5, 362, 367, 412, 475, 551-6, 563, 571-3, 611. 
Constitution, 452. 

Control, 362-3, 394-6, 402. 

Exhibitions, 459. 

, , admission charges , 460. 

„ attendances declining, 461. 

Funds, 369. 

History, 362-3, 398-404. 

Legislative changes contemplated, 365, 376-84. 
Scholarsliips and bursaries, 370, 372, 462. 

School, 367-8, 409-17. 

„ accommodation, 462. 

„ attendance, 432, 434, 438. 

,, charter, requires maintenance of, 367-8. 

„ cost, 368. 

„ female students excluded, 435-6. 

„ relation to other Scottish Schools, 416-7, 428. 

,, system, 412. 

“Visitors/’ attendances, 413-5. 

Site; 362, 392, 401, 404-8, 571-3. 

State aid, 123, 362, 365-7, 369, 387-91, 404-8, 553-6, 
563. 

State Grants, none received, 4634. 


SCHOOLS OF ART AND ART CLASSES (Local) : 
— continued. 

Instruction, improvement suggested, .1063-5. 

,, objects and nature of, 657, 679-80 682-5 
688-91, 1321. 

„ relation to that in Primary Schools 
1066-7. 

Number of, 658, 674-6, 681, 1308, 1427. 
Regulations, new, 1308, 1310-11, 1320, 1323-4. 
South Kensington system, connection with 695 
947-8, 1310, 1322-4. 

Teachers, 828, 1063-5, 1310-1. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS : 

Art teaching in, 664-9, 1078, 1294, 1378, App. E. 

„ ,, development, recent, 1294, 1378, 

App. E. 

„ ,, grants for, 1294-5. 

,, ,, inspection of, 1320-1. 

,, ,, regulations for, 1294-5, 1378, App. E. 

Art Teachers, training of, 701, 1065, 1294-8. 
Number teaching art, 658, 664, 1294. App. Q. 
Pupils, number receiving art instruction. App. Q. 

SLADE SCHOOL OF ART (London) : 

Attendance, 1277. 

System in, 303, 521, 530-1, 1289, 1337-8, 1464-7. 


SCHOOLS OF ART AND ART GLASSES (Local) : 

Attendance, 1308. 

Buildings, 677-8, 1312-3. 

Control, 686-8, 692, 1310. 

Development, recent, 1308, 1310-11, 13214. 
Funds of, 1308-9, 1312-4. 

Grants, 1308-9, 1311, 1320-1, 1324. 


TAYLOR ART SCHOLARSHIPS : 

Nature and value of, 1115-6. 

WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY OF IRELAND 
Establishment of, 588. 

Exhibitions of, 588-9. 
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